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THE FRANKS, AND THEIR METROPOLITAN. 


Tue restoration of the Italian soil to the sovereignty of the 
Roman Emperors, after its temporary estrangement in the hands 
of the Gothic kings, took place in a.p. 553. 

. Within sixty years antecedent to that event, the foundation 
of another Power was laid in the west of Europe, which was 
decreed to supersede the ancient empire, and to engross at a 
later date the homage that had been paid to the Roman sceptre. 

The kingdom of the Franks had already formed a nucleus 
of organization in the central provinces of France, and was 
gradually progressing from its first elementary condition of a 
confederated band of invading chiefs, established in the north of 
Belgium, into a great military power embracing the whole 
territory of Gaul; which first breveted to the rank of a medizval 
monarchy under Clovis, the eldest son of the Church, also: but 
consummated its greatness in the highest dignity of an imperial 
crown, in Charlemagne. 

The first notice we have of the Franks in history, is made by 
Vopiscus in his life of the emperor Aurelian, about the middle 
of the third century.* There they appear as a marauding band, 
from the German side of the Rhine, which that emperor, then a 
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tribune quartered at Mentz, with the sixth legion, defeated and 
dispersed. Under the father of Constantine the Great, they are 
found in settlements on the borders of the Scheldt ; from which 
they were driven by the Roman lieutenants, and settled by his 
concurrence in Gaul. Under Constantine himself, succeeding 
bands of the same people made more formidable inroads into the 
Belgian territories, and though repulsed by him and his sue- 
cessor, they obtained footing in the country, from which they 
could never be dispossessed. The Roman emperors at first com- 
promised matters with their formidable neighbours, by admitting 
them into alliance in their new settlements, under terms of the 
usual but futile acknowledgement of the Imperial Sovereignty ; 
and in that condition these new people became useful auxiliaries 
against the other barbarian invaders of the Roman territory. 

Under Gratian, their king Mallobaudes was admitted to the 
Roman Consulate as the colleague of that emperor, and he served 
with the Roman army against the Lentinenses and the usurper 
Maximus. But if that emperor had established a sort of cordial 
amity with the Frankish king and his people, upon his death 
the old enmity to the Roman power was renewed; and in the 
year 388 they are found ravaging the Belgic Gaul with greater 
fury than ever ; and there leaving several parties to establish 
themselves in the plundered districts. About this same time 
they routed the army of the Roman Quintinus, who was sent 
to curb their violence, and defend the province of Hainhault; 
of whose force they effected such a complete extermination, that 
it was compared by the writers of that period, to the disaster of 
Varus and his legions in the time of Augustus.“ 

At the period of these events, three kings are said to have 
presided over the Frank nation: Genobald, Marcomir, and 
Sunno; of whom Marcomir is supposed to have been the father 
of Pharamond, the first in the catalogue of the French kings. 
The commencement of this king’s reign is not precisely ascer- 
tained, but it is certain he was reigning in the year a.p. 417: 
and about that year the emperor Honorius is believed to have 
entered into a treaty with the Franks; yielding to them the 
country bordering on the Rhine towards Cologne, which bore 
the name of Ripuaria’: by which appellation the Frankish people 
of that district were afterwards called. 

We can have no difficulty, therefore, in concurring with the 
opinion of the French writers, that the first power of the Franks 
in Gaul was established in that part of the Netherlands, which 
lies between Cologne and Antwerp, in the territory of Tongres; 
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where the new people are said to have lived for some years under 
as many kings as they had cities or cantons.“ Pharamond was 
one of the most powerful of these kings; and if it be not stated 
that he had any direct dominion over his brother chieftains, it 
cannot be doubted that he was, in truth, the Souzerain or 
supreme head of their confederated kingdoms. From that 
nucleus, the growth of the Frankish power, and the progress of 
its people into their future territories is clearly marked by 
history. 

Pharamond was succeeded by his son Clodio, in a.p. 428 ; 
the fourth year of the emperor Valentinian III. This prince 
is highly spoken of by Gregory of Tours, as a most patri- 
otic king, and by that author he is reckoned the first of the 
French line of kings: though by another order of chronology, 
that honor is ascribed to Meroveeus, his son; from whom the 
patronymic of the Merovingian race is of course derived. Clodio 
had his seat of government at Dispard, between Brussels and 
Louvain : from thence he carried his arms into Artois, and 
notwithstanding a repulse by the Roman Legions under AXtius, 
established himself upon the borders of the Somme, by the cap- 
ture of Tournay, Amiens, and several other cities. During this 
period the Frankish king moved his seat of power to Cambray ; 
which, with Tournay were the only cities in that particular tract 
of country: Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and the other cities of 
the low countries having grown up into existence after the time 
of Clovis. In his war with the Romans, Clodio succeeded, also, 
in extending his dominions towards the East, where he brought 
under his power the Ripuarian branches of his own countrymen, 
who occupied the cities of Treves and Cologne under a separate 
king; one who had ever served as subservient ally of the Romans 
against their Belgian brethren. 

By these successes the whole ccuntry between the Rhine and 
the ocean, northward of the river Somme, was reduced under the 
Frankish sceptre, though still undoubtedly subject to the domi- 
nation of subordinate and petty kings, under their great and 
successful sovereign. 

Meroveeus succeeded his father Clodio in a.p. 448, by the 
extrusion of his elder brother from the throne ; which he effected 
by the assistance of the Romans, under the old enemy of his 
father, AXtius. This prince had visited Rome in the lifetime 
of Clodio, his father; and been received with great distinc- 
tion there, and adopted by Aitius, the Roman General, as his 
son; a step of Roman policy, which was intended, without doubt, 
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to sever the power of the Franks, who were become dangerous 
neighbours, by sowing dissensions in their royal family. Great 
contests arose out of this usurpation: the elder brother Clodomir 
or Claudebald having called in the assistance of Attila, and made 
a bold and vigorous attempt to recover his inheritance, though 
without that success which the justice of his cause merited. 
After the death of Valentinian III., Merovceus threw off his 
Roman alliance, and extended the Frankish territory southward 
to the Seine in the west, and as far as Rheims and Mentz on the 
east, on which line the southern boundary of his kingdom rested 
at his death. 

Childeric succeeded Meroveeus in a.p. 458 ; and prosecuted 
his conquests as far as the Loire, after having reduced the city 
of Paris, like that of Troy, by a ten years seige. He took 
Angiers and Orleans from the Romans, and established a perma- 
nent frontier to his Frankish dominions on that river. This 
king was buried at Tournay, in Flanders; and was succeeded by 
his son Clovis, who held his seat of power in that city, during 
the first years of his reign. This line of kings were all heathens, 
and determined enemies to the Christian religion, whose churches 
they desolated and destroyed wherever they appeared. 

During all the period of these conquests, the Church under- 
went a complete extinction in these countries. The Franks, and 
their predecessors in Belgium, the Alans, were confederates only 
on that one point, of a determined hostility to the Christian 
religion. No bishops are found in the ecclesiastical records 
of Cologne from a.p. 430, till after the conversion of Clovis; 
while in the churches of Cambray and Tournay the same 
cessation of the episcopal rdle is found to exist from a.p. 407, 
when the Alans first broke into that territory: and these 
churches, also, refer to the same occasion of their restoration 
by the baptism of Clovis. The inauguration of the Frank 
monarchy into its Christian estate, could not, therefore, have 
been charged with any prescriptive rights of Roman supremacy, 
when that occurred in a.p. 496, by the baptism of the Frankish 
monarch. 

But, notwithstanding this extension of the Frankish dominions 
to the Loire and the Rhine, it appears that that monarchy was 
not so united within itself, that its sovereign could reckon on its 
territories as his own. Subordinate chiefs or kings, as they are 
called, still ruled over their little domains, and Clovis had to 
fight over the battles of his predecessors again, in many districts, 
in order to bring his too independent vassals into proper subjec- 
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tion. As has happened in the case of most kingdoms, those 
confederacies which had given a first establishment to the rising 
power, became obnoxious to the first ambitious sovereign who 
was able to break up the social league, and establish a single 
domination. 

The first labor that Clovis had to accomplish, therefore, in 
the centralization of these scattered powers, was the subjugation 
of his own kindred, and so far at first he succeeded, as to bring 
back his Tongarian subjects, and regain the city of Soissons 
from Siagrius; who, a Frank himself of the royal stock, had 
hitherto held that city for the Romans. There Clovis established 
his residence, and there married his wife, Clothildis, the Burgun- 
dian princess, whom he had borne off, as a true knight errant, 
from the territories of her uncle, the usurper and murderer both 
of her father and brother, the king and heir to the Burgundian 
throne. 

It was in this position of affairs, that the Alemans broke in 
upon the territories of the Ripuarian Franks, who at that time 
had Sigebert for their king ; a feeble monarch, who, finding 
himself unable to cope with these new enemies, one of the most 
powerful of the German nations, applied to Clovis for assistance, 
which was joyfully conceded. It was in that war that the 
events occurred, which gave occasion to his conversion, and the 
foundation of a Christian sovereignty among his people. The 
Frankish kings—we all know the story—met their Aleman inva- 
ders at Tolbiacum, (the present Zulpich) about a dozen miles 
from Cologne, where a battle ensued, in which Sigebert was 
wounded, and when the fortune of the day appeared to be turning 
against the Franks, Clovis invoked the assistance of the Saviour, 
whom his wife worshipped, and vowed to receive the Christian’s 
baptism, if he might obtain deliverance from the impending 
defeat: whereupon, immediately, says the chronicle, the face of 
things was changed; the Aleman king and many of his chiefs 
were slain, and their troops, disheartened by their loss, sub- 
mitted themselves to the conquering Frank, and acknowledged 
him for their king. 

The Christian queen, we are informed, and may well believe, 
lost no time after the battle, in giving effect to the vow of her 
husband ; and dispatching a messenger to Remigius, bishop of 
Rheims, she entreated that prelate to hasten to Soissons, not very 
far distant, and instruct the king her husband in his new 
adopted religion. After due preparation, and a conference with 
his people on the proposed conversion—who, at their king’s 
instance agreed to renounce their false gods, and acknowledge 
Him, for their God, whom the bishop of Rheims preached— 
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Clovis fulfilled his vow, and received baptism, with great pomp 
and solemnity; and in company with 3000 of his soldiers who 
were baptized at the same time. 

This occurred, as we have seen, in a.p. 496; at which 
time the other kings of the Franks were still pagans; yet, 
as after the baptism of Clovis all the other parts of France were 
quickly subjected to his power, it may be inferred that the 
people generally, about the same period, turned from their 
heathen worship to the Christian religion. ‘The chronicles of 
the different churches, and the registers of their bishops, in fact, 
shew that such was the case. About the same time a branch of 
the Alemans, which had made themselves masters of Alsace and 
parts of Switzerland, submitted themselves to the dominion of 
Clovis; and in the year succeeding, the whole people of Armorica, 
comprehending the sea-board countries between the Seine and 
the Loire, who had already cast off the Roman yoke, joined 
themselves to the new kingdom; while the Roman soldiery, who 
had been quartered in the western towns of Gaul, finding them- 
selves cut off from their fellow-countrymen, also entered into 
the service of the Frankish conqueror. At a somewhat later 
period Clovis was equally successful against the Visigoths, in the 
south of France, from whom he took the territories lying be- 
tween the upper streams of the Rhone and the ocean, compre- 
hending the greatest part of Auvergne, and the northern parts 
of the two Aquitaines. With the Burgundians he seems at 
first to have observed a greater forbearance, probably from his 
connection with that people, by his union with his wife Clothildis; 
but at a later date he entered into an intrigue with Theodoric, 
king of the Italian or Ostro-Goths, who had married his sister 
Audefleda, which led him into a war with that people, and re- 
sulted in a dismemberment of the lower districts of the Bur- 
gundian territory about Arles and Avignon, and their re-annexa- 
tion to the Italian crown, to which they formerly belonged under 
its Gothic kings. It is to this event that the later title of the 
Roman church to those districts may be attributed, by deriva- 
tion through the Lombard successors of those Gothic kings, and 
its endowment by Pepin or his son Charlemagne out of the spoils 
of his Lombard conquests. It was to an ambition in Theodoric 
of regaining possession of that nook of southern Gaul, which 
he had regarded from a long subjection to the Roman power as 
a peculiar appanage of the Italian sovereignty, that this intrigue 
between the Ostro-Gothic and Frankish kings is said to have 
had its origin ; and in the conduct of it the Frank appears to 
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have been rather outwitted, and made to serve the turn of his 
more politic confederate. The first treaty on this subject was 
suggested by the Gothic king to the cupidity of Clovis by an 
invitation to make a mutual division of the whole of the Bur- 
gundian territory, which under its two kings, Gundebald, the 
uncle of Clothildis, and his brother Godegisclus, extended over 
all the countries lying on the Rhone and the Saone, with the 
province of Marseilles. Theodoric held back from the fulfilment 
of the military part of his promises, and suffered his more war- 
like ally to enter upon the war alone, in which he fully accom- 
plished his undertaking. The end was, that Clovis, either 
touched with some distrust at the conduct of Theodoric or, 
perhaps with some ,compunctions towards his wife’s people, 
satisfied himself, for his own share, with laying Gundebald under 
a yearly tribute; and so fulfilled his treaty with Theodoric, by 
resigning to him the city and territory of Marseilles, and all the 
country which lies between the Durance, the Alps, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the lower Rhone.’ 

In a still later period of his reign, Clovis became engaged in 
a war with Theodoric: and at the same period carried his arms 
with great success into the territories of the Visigoths, in the 
south of France; so that in a.p. 508, having crossed the Dor- 
dogne, he established himself in quarters at Bourdeaux, and 
thither conveyed the spoils of his campaign, and the treasure 
which he had captured in the city of Toulouse. Early in the 
following spring he marched, in company with a Burgundian 
force then in league with him, against the city of Arles, to cut 
off the road of communication of the eastern and western Goths, 
which lay through that territory. But Theodoric sent an army 
out of Italy to meet this attack, which having repulsed, the 
allied forces pursued them into their retreat with great slaughter, 
by which event the district of the lower Rhone became firmly 
attached to the Italian dominions. 

This disaster appears to have humbled the pride of the 
Frankish conqueror ; since we find in the next year that peace 
was concluded between him and Theodoric. Clovis was suffi- 
ciently powerful, however, to insist on retaining the territories 
he had won in that war from the Visigoths, whose domains in 
Gaul, from that time, were reduced to the western Narbonne, 
and five or six cities attached to that province. 

By this peace, and his Visigothic war, Clovis had become what 
may fairly be considered King of France, and he accordingly 
received anew the homage of the different states that surrounded 
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him. The Emperor Anastasius sent ambassadors to salute him 
at Tours, who bore with them the title and insignia of the 
Roman consulate for his acceptance. The account of their 
embassage has been carefully preserved by Gregory of Tours, 
who lived soon after the period of these events. Having re- 
ceived the presents and rescript of his election to the consulate, 
Clovis, it is said, proceeded in state to visit the great church of 
St. Martin in that city, with the ensigns of his new dignity. 
From thence he proceeded with a diadem on his head to the 
cathedral, distributing, as he rode along, abundant largesses in 
gold and silver coins among the populace ; riding in a kind of 
ovation, wherein he was saluted by the titles both of emperor 
and consul; in both which capacities, according to that histo- 
rian, he was ever after from that time acknowledged." 

With respect to the titles thus bestowed upon Clovis, of 
which the historian appears to make great account, it may be 
proper, in order to prevent mistakes, to state that the consular 
office must have been a mere honorary dignity, since the name 
of Clovis is not found in the Roman Fasti. The name of 
Boethius appears alone in the calendar of that year; and as to 
the title of emperor, there is no other record in history of its 
use by Clovis than that which relates to its adoption on the 
above occasion. The power of Clovis was too great and too far 
removed from the seat of imperial power to render a subservience 
to it at all probable, and such a conferring of the consulate on 
barbarian chiefs had been the last shift of an expiring power to 
bind those warlike spirits in amity with the imperial rulers. 

The fiction of such a homage to the imperial sceptre had 
been made by the Gothic king on the first establishment of that 
kingdom, and it was made by the Burgundians on their first 
access to the soil of France: but the utter contempt with which 
the first refused, on a future occasion, a passage to the emperor’s 
ambassadors through his territory, and the leagues of the Bur- 
gundians against their liege lord, sometimes with the Visigoths, 
and sometimes with the Franks, pretty well explain the want of 
solidity of the homage that was rendered. It is clear all such 
pretences of imperial supremacy over these barbarous invaders 
were mere shadows and offerings to that king of shadows,—the 
pride of an emperor in bad circumstances. 

After this ovation Clovis repaired to Paris, where he in future 
resided, and made it the capital of his new kingdom, and from 
thenceforth his history is changed to shades of a dark and 
sombre character. Fixed in his own authority by the peace he 
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had made with his powerful neighbours, he seems to have turned 
his mind to the clearing of his patrimonial dominions of their 
subordinate and kindred princes ; and here he appears only as a 
barbarous and unscrupulous assassin, laying stratagems for the 
murder of all that could possibly rise up into competition with 
him or his family in his new kingdom. His first essay was on 
that Sigebert, in whose battle he had become a convert to 
the Christian religion, whose son he instigated to assassinate his 
father, and then caused his parricidal ally to suffer the death he 
had so richly earned. By that master stroke the kingdom of 
the Ripuarian Franks fell into his power. Next he turned his 
attention to his kindred king, who ruled over the western parts 
of France, from Boulogne to Bruges, whom he caught in a trap; 
and having given him the tonsure and ordained him into the 
priesthood, put him to death to make assurance sure; and so 
that territory was added to his own in simple sovereignty. 

Raguacharius, king of Cambray, next attracted his notice; 
amost debauched prince, according to the French authorities; 
whose commanders he bribed beforehand, and then marched an 
amy into his territories, and having taken him prisoner, it is 
said, slew him with his own hand, as he did also the son 
Richardus, and another relation, brother to Raguacharius, who 
ruled at Mons, and whose territories he also took possession of. 

By the murder of these and several other princes Clovis be- 
came undisputed sovereign of all Gaul, and he caused himself to 
be proclaimed anew, king of all the tribes of the Franks in that 
country.’ 

This eldest son of the Holy Roman Church, by what title so 
called, or when or where first originated nowhere appears, died 
soon after these exploits at Paris, his new metropolis; and 
Clothildis, his Queen, retired to Touraine to pass the remainder 
of her life in penance at the tomb of St. Martin. 

Clovis left four sons behind him: Theodoric, whom he had 
byaconcubine before his marriage with the Burgundian princess, 
and whose descendants were the founders of the new line of 
Carlovmgian kings ; and three sons by his wife Clothildis, who 
were named Clodomir, Childebert, and Clotharius. The kingdom 
of the dead sovereign was equally divided between the whole 
four; and the direction and extent of these new kingdoms may 
be judged of by the seats of government which were assigned to 
their several sovereigns. Of these Childebert, who appears to 
have been the head or suzerain of the whole Quarternion, was 
settled at Paris, which was decreed to be held as a common 
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capital or metropolis for all the four kingdoms. Clodomir wag 


located at Orleans, Clotharius at Soissons, and Theodorie, the 
bastard brother, at Metz, who had therefore the Rhenish pro. 
vinces and the old Ripuarian Franks for his people. 

In all these transactions which relate to the settling and 
Christianizing of the Frankish people there appears a complete 
independence of all foreign authorities. The only semblance of 
a subordinate part in the conduct of Clovis, is his acceptance of 
the Roman consular insignia from the Emperor Anastasius; 
but as he received an imperial diadem in the same ovation, 
there is no great argument to be drawn from that circumstance, 
and as to the spiritual power of Rome, there is absolutely no 
mention of it in the whole affair. Even the spurious decretals of 
the Lateran have not ventured to claim any share in the inaugu. 
ration of the Clovian Church; the circumstances were too well 
authenticated to admit of any interpolation in that scene, even 
of a popish legate; and the bishop of Rome appears modestly 
by the side of the other dignitaries of the period as a congra- 
tulator of the new king upon his conversion, and as ‘‘ wn fait 
accompli.” 

This position of affairs, however, did not suit the later pre. 
tensions of the Vatican. If Remigius, who baptized Clovis, had 
acted quite sui juris in that affair, it must form a terrible 
precedent against the pretentious supremacy of the pontificate 
in its descending node. The event was too well chronicled by 
Sidonius, who lived at the very time it happened, and by Grego 
of Tours, who lived soon after, to admit of any tampering wi 
either the occurrence itself, or the conditions of the parties en- 
gaged in it. But when Clovis was dead, and his sons being 
engaged in schemes for laying Burgundy to their borders, cared 
as little for religion as most other barbarians, the same difficulty 
did not present itself—the religious arena was open; and there 
we find cropping out a modest “ decretal,’”’ whereby the world is 
certified that the office of vicar-general to the Roman pontiff 
had been conferred upon the Burgundian bishop, Remigius, by 


Pope Hormisdas. But Hormisdas entered upon his popedom 


in A.D. 514, and Clovis died in 511; wherefore this honour to 
the inaugurating bishop of the Frankish Church could not have 
been conferred till three years after the death of that “ eldest 
son,” etc., for whose honour it was probably granted; and as 
Clovis was baptized a.p. 496, that appointment must also have 
been eighteen years after the event, provided even it was made in 
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the very first of Hormisdas’s accession to the popedom.‘ The pre- 
tensions of this appointment is too barefaced to require any com- 
ment; butashort survey of the state of the Gallic churches about 
that period may add to the assurance that such an appointment 
at that time was impossible, and that the pretended “ decretal” 
cannot be genuine. 

Of Remigius himself and his “orders” nothing is positively 
known, save that he was of the Catholic or Trinitarian faith. 
At the time of Clovis’s conversion, and for many years ante- 
cedent, all the churches of Northern France and Belgium had 
been entirely subverted, as we have already stated, and the 
bishops extruded from their lands by their heathen invaders ; 
these were principally the Alans. Below this territory to the 
south, the Burgundians had made their first settlement, who 
occupied the territory at the foot of the Vosges Mountains and in 
the province of Champagne, and of whose territory the city of 
Rheims must have occupied a position upon its most northern bor- 
ders ; over this territory had lain the path of the Huns in the time 
of Atius, and about half a century therefore before the time of 
Clovis; and the Burgundian settlers, who were pushed out of 
their seats by that inroad, betook themselves generally to the 
southern provinces of Gaul and Rheetia, where, says Orosius, 
they forsook their old Catholicism, and adopted the tenets of 
the Arians, by their proximity to and intercourse with the 
Visigoths.' 

Viewing the story of Clovis’s conversion, in connexion with 
these facts, and the ready appeal that was made by the Burgun- 
dian wife of the king to the Catholic Remigius, it is certainly to 
be inferred that that prelate must have been of the old Bur- 
gundian Church, which was Catholic in its faith while it re- 
mained in its first settlement ; and then comes the romance of 
this royal history; for Clothildis, the wife and converter of 
Clovis, was clearly a Catholic princess; though her uncle, the 
reigning king of Burgundy, was of the Arian Church. But 
that monarch had put to death Chilperic, who was the father of 
Clothildis, and usurped his throne, and had banished the princess 
herself, and her sister Mucuruna, from his court, and placed 
them in rigid confinement near Geneva. Here the two sisters 
turned their thoughts to religion; the elder became a professed 
recluse ; but Clothildis only a voluntary devotee to works of 
charity and hospitality; and fortune favoured her devotion. 
Among the pilgrims who claimed alms at her gate, the envoy 
from Clovis gained admission, and found means to present a 
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ring, and proffer the vows of his master to the amiable recluse; 
and the affair of the future marriage was successfully arr, 

The course of events indicates that the Arian branch of this 
family could not have forsaken their old Catholicity before 4», 
445, and that the seclusion of these princesses must have com. 
menced before a.p. 480, and when quite children; and it jy 
extremely probable that these princesses should have retained 
their old religion with the old retainers of their house, and haye 
rejected the faith of their cruel uncle. The return of Clothildiy 
to the neighbourhood of the old Burgundians, when she went to 
the court of Clovis, at Soissons, would have at once restored her 
to the remnants of the churches of that people which had at 
first been settled there; and her intimacy and patronage of 
the Catholic Remigius follows naturally, as the sequel to such 
a course of events. He was a reliquiary bishop of the old Bur. 
gundian. Catholics, and perhaps translated by the new queen 
from some more central point of the old settlement to the city 
of Rheims, and the vicinity of her own abode. 

The state of the old Burgundian territory at the time we 
write of was one of great insecurity to the Catholic churches 
generally, and to their bishop especially ; and there is no way of 
accounting for the presence of this Catholic prelate in the neigh 
bourhood, except under the special patronage of this queen, 
Geoffrey of Tours relates the flight of Aprunculus, the Bishop of 
Langres, out of that territory, which, he states, happened in the 
year 490; and Sidonius relates a very similar circumstance a 
to his own flight from Lyons, about the year 470, for that he 
found himself obnoxious to the Burgundians for his Catholicity. 
Threatened with violence on this account, he fled to Auvergne,* 
where he afterwards became Bishop of Clermont, the metropo- 
litan city of that province. 

No doubt, it will be said by the advocates of the Roman 
supremacy, that the isolated bishoprics of the Catholic faith in 
Gaul, might still have been in subjection to the Roman pontiff 
It may be proper, therefore, notwithstanding that the true al- 
swer to such a presumption is found in the fact of there being 
no record of such dependences in any history, or chronicle of 
those times, to set forth a brief detail of the conference of Cler- 
mont, in which the Gallic Catholic bishops made their last stand 
against the Arianism of the Gothic conquerors, before the rising 
of Clovis in the political horizon. The soil of France owed its 
happy restoration to the folds of the Church to the conquering 
sword of Clovis; and truly, if the historians have recorded dark 
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deeds of this barbarous king, in the drunkenness of his power, 
the world owes him much in his better days in stemming the 
torrent of infidelity, and driving the Antichristian oppressors of 
the Church out of their strongholds. 

In the year 474, Auvergne was assailed by the Visigoths, 
wder Euric, their Arian king; and the people, though the 
province still called itself Roman, were obliged, like the Britons 
of the same period, to resist their enemy in the best way 
they were able. When the Gothic king had laid siege to Cler- 
mont, the powerless emperor, instead of the old legions of 
Rome, sent his queestor Licinianus” to Euric in the character of 
ambassador ; and on that occasion several conferences were held, 
which ended in the abandonment of the city and province to the 
Goths’ At these conferences several bishops of Provence were 
admitted to take part, amongst whom were the Bishops of Arles, 
Marseilles, and Aix, who represented the strength of the Ca- 
tholic party ; for the few of that profession that yet remained in 
the southern parts of Gaul were alarmed at this new inroad of 
theconqueror and enemy of their Church. Sidonius, whose city 
was still under siege, wrote letters to the conferring bishops, both 
of Aix and Marseilles, to urge them strenuously to maintain the 
Catholic interest ; and assured them that the inhabitants of his 
bishopric were ready to undergo the greatest hardships rather than 
submit to the Gothic domination. But the Catholic churches of 
these provinces had already sunk into desolation, for the Arian 
king had for some time interdicted all appointments of new 
Catholic bishops in the room of those who had died; and no less 
than nine of the Gallic sees were at that time vacant from that 
cause, and Christianity almost extinct for want of bishops to 
provide the churches with their inferior ministers, or call the 
people to their folds.” Notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
bishops, therefore, the province was handed over to the Gothic 
king, who pursued the same system that he had before followed. 
of refusing to fill up the vacant bishoprics of the Catholic 
curches ; and so the matter continued for many years. 

Now what is remarkable, is, that in all these proceedings no 
uote of reference appears to the Roman pontiff; never do the 
bishops, at those conferences which are spoken of, ever seem to 
lave supposed that the king of the Goths was encroaching upon 
aly recognized right of the Roman hierarch, in taking upon 
himself the denial of these episcopal appointments, nor did the 
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envoy of the Roman emperor at all mention him. Surely this 
omission is conclusive against any presumption of a right in th 
Roman bishop to superintend the governance of these Gall 
churches, or of any pretentions by him of ever having done 
down to that time. . 

Euric died at Arles, a.v. 484, by which time the Cathole 
Church in his dominions was nearly extirpated ; and looking a 
fugitive bishops of the same faith from Langres and Geneva, in 
a.D. 470 and a.p. 490, we must believe the same state of thing 
to have prevailed in the Burgundian dominions. The countries 
in the north of Gaul were at this period denuded of their 
churches, and all their religious functionaries, by the fierce bar. 
barians who had overrun them ; all Burgundy was fallen intothe 
same predicament; and the same may be said of Spain aly 
that it was swept of its Catholic clergy and their religion. 

In such a condition was this Christian portion of the worl 
when Clovis wedded his Catholic wife; and if the state of 
things received any modification in his territory it must hare 
been by the influence of that princess. Clovis appears, in. 
deed, after his baptism, the sole Catholic king in the Westen 
world; Anastasius, the Roman emperor, was a determine 
Arian ; such were also Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king of Italy; 
Alaric, the successor of Euric, among the Visigoths ; and Gm. 
debald, the Burgundian. Spain and Africa were overrun by the 
professors of the same heresy; while all the north of Gaul and 
the adjacent countries were steeped in the darkest heathenism, 
and its churches, where there had been any, turned into stables 
No wonder, then, that the Catholic bishops hailed the auspicious 
event of the Frankish monarch’s baptism into the faith they 
professed, or that they wrote letters of congratulation to Cloms 
as a common deliverer, to welcome kis admission into thei 
communion. 

It may be asked then, under this brief statement, which his 
omitted nothing that could be taken to shew or intimates 
participation in any of the events referred to by the Roman 
bishop ; is it possible that the bishop of Rome could at that time 
have been recognized as a supreme head over the affairs of the 
Gallic churches, or that he could, at all, have been co 
in any principal degree in the transactions related of them? It 
is not too much to affirm that such a domination did not exist; 
and the accounts are so full of the events of that period by 
authors of undisputed authority, that neither could the chrom 
clers of the Vatican, framed at a later date, pretend to produce 
any records of such an authority. The decretals of Hormistas 
therefore, about a.p. 520 (which aver the only precedents af 
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that kind pretended to exist from the pontificate of Leo to the 
time of Charles Martel, two centuries afterwards), by which it is 
shown that that pontiff appointed Remigius his vicar-general in 
the Parisian territory ; and John bishop of Arragon in Spain, 
and Sallustius in Portugal, to similar offices ;* may well be set 
down among the other fictions of the popedom. The Goths and 
Suevians, the principal occupants of the Spanish peninsula 
during the pontificate of Hormisdas, were both entirely devoted 
to the Arian party, and hardly an orthodox bishop was to be 
found in Spain or Portugal’ till the middle of the sixth century, 
under their kings, Theodimirus and Leovigild, when the Tri- 
nitarian clergy were again encouraged ; and in that state the 
people continued till the period of their subjugation by the 
Moors in a.p. 713. But even in their orthodox condition it is 
dear those churches were not in communion with the Roman 
Church, as their adoption of the Nicene Creed in its full in- 
tegrity, while the Roman Church continued to reject it, fully 
ves." 

At this period of the Roman pretensions, and with these 
spurious appointments of Hormisdas, the succession of the pre- 
cedental acts of the Vatican ceases. The powers of the Pope 
went to sleep, and slumbered for two centuries. They were 
neither exercised to appoint vicars nor depose bishops till they 
awoke from their trance under King Pepin and his greater son, 
Charlemagne. “The power of the Popes,” says the Oxford 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, “‘seems to have made no 
further advance for some years after the middle of the sixth 
century. Zhe Lombard wars and the plague depressed the ener- 
gies of the Romans, and the see began to feel more sensibly the 
weight of Constantinopolitan influence, when the conquests of 
Belisarius and Narses had brought Italy into subjection to the 
emperor of the East again.”” 

This is a strange argument; for never did a plague last for 
two centuries; and in the Lombard wars the Roman bishop 
fared in no other way than in other Roman wars, which 
threatened and disturbed Italy ; while the Lombard kings were, 
in the interval referred to, occasionally Catholic kings, and could 
have held communion with the Roman pontiff, if they had 

ht it essential to do so. As to the Constantinopolitan in- 
ce after the wars of Belisarius, it was for Justinian those 
Wats were conducted, and how incompatible with the above 
wgument is it to find that in general it is to the favour of that 
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emperor that the first real approach to a general supremacy in 
the Roman bishop is ascribed. “The highest authorities am 
the civilians,” says Mr. Croly, “spurn the idea that Phocas was 
the founder of the supremacy of Rome: they ascend to Justini 
as the only legitimate source, and rightly date the title from the 
memorable year 533.”" We do not ourselves attach an import. 
ance to these acts of the emperors, for they virtually affected the 
true position of the Roman bishop not a tittle, as the dearth of 
cedental acts consequent upon them fully proves; but they disprove 
Mr. Hussey’s position, that the Roman bishops suffered by the 
imperial favour to the Constantinopolitan bishops, in the time of 
Justinian and his successors. The question as to the title of 
“ universal bishop” was a mere “ squabble”? between the jealous 
primates of the two imperial cities. John the Faster, of Con. 
stantinople had assumed it about the close of the sixth centuy, 
Gregory the Great of Rome aspired to it a few years later; and 
when the Emperor Phocas murdered his predecessor and seized 
his sceptre, the insecurity of his title rendered him anxious to 
obtain the support of that western patriarch; and for that he 
bartered the long-desired title of “‘ Head of all the Churches” to 
the ambitious churchman; in return for which he gave the 
usurper his benediction, a.p. 606.” The affair was, in short, of 
the same character as the later bargain of the same priesthood, 
with the usurper of the Frankish throne; and the venality of the 
Church is equally manifested in both instances. 

The apparent slumber of the supremacy in the precedental 
records of the Vatican for so many years, is not accounted for 
therefore by the causes that are suggested by Mr. Hussey. The 
chasm of non-user could not have arisen from a suspension of 
antecedent powers in the Roman bishop. Nor is it pretended 
that there has been any loss of records in the Vatican, so as to 
affect these evidences between the fifth and eighth centuries. 
Records there are throughout, and the series is complete and 
unbroken : those before that interval contain the spurious notices 
of the exercise of spurious powers; those in the interval of two 
or three exceptional centuries, are wholly void of such notices; 
and those which follow appear again charged with such notices; 
but in this case authentic, of the exercise of a supremacy which 
pervaded all the countries of the French and Franco-Germat 
dominion. In this last precedental era there are found dit 
tinct references to a new source of authority in the Chureh, by 
its association with the new polity and power which usurped the 
civil domination of the Western world. 
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But our object requires us to turn again to the events of the 
Roman world, and those dependent or derivative powers of Italy 
which supervened its old authority, till they fell in with that era of 
the Frankish history, in which the usurping powers of the West 
leagued with the Roman patriarch to withdraw his allegiance 
from its old political association, and to build up, in union with 
the Carlovingian monarchs, the new power of the West, and 
induct the connubium of a feudal sovereignty with a papistical 
hierarchy. 

In a.p. 553, after the reconquest of Italy by Belisarius and 
Narses, the two successful generals of Justinian, the government 
of Italy was entrusted to the latter commander, under whose 
administration it continued till a.p. 568. In that year, the Em- 
_ Justin IT., who succeeded Justinian, recalled Narses from 

is government, and sent Longinus into Italy, with a delegation 
of absolute authority. By this envoy a new form of government 
was introduced, and a new seat of dominion established, under 
which he was settled at Ravenna, by the title of “ exarch;” a 
word which, in fact, is no more than a Greek name for the old 
imperial prefect. 

Ravenna had been the seat of Roman imperial power in Italy 
from the time of the emperor Honorius, a.p. 404, who removed 
his abode from Milan to that city under the alarm created by the 
first inroad of the Gothic Radagaisus. But the power deputed 
to the new exarch by Justin was wholly of a new order, and very 
radical in its kind, being given for the very purpose of remo- 
delling the government of Italy, which had probably too much 
of the old municipal privileges remaining in it to be sufficiently 
subservient to its distant masters. The mission of Longinus 
was, therefore, a radical mission, to root out the old authorities 
of the heathen provinces, and to remodel the Italian states to a 
new and more compendious form of government. All the old 
magistracies were suppressed, and in their room governors were 
placed in the cities, who bore the title of “ dukes” of their 
proper commanderies. The “ Eternal City” itself was not 
exempted from this change of dynasty ; but its senate and con- 
suls were abolished, and its government subjected to the new 
authority ; circumstances which, while they shew that Rome was 
freely subjected to the exarchate, prove also that its municipal 
government in no way rested with the bishop, whose metro- 
politan city it was. The exarch was absolute over all these new 
rulers, and appointed or removed them at his pleasure ; while he 
held a supreme surveillance on all their proceedings ; not only 
by way of appeal against the decrees of the regnant dukes, but by 
adirect and primary reference to himself in all public matters ; 
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so that his council chamber was equally open to the dukes 
themselves for the ordering and regulation of their governments, 
and to the people at large. Under this government all Italy, ex. 
cept such as was subdued by the Lombard conquerors, remained 
for a period of one hundred and eighty-three years; that is, 
down to a.p. 751, when the last exarch, Eutychius, was driven 
out of Ravenna, and his city captured by Astulphus, the Lom. 
bard king. 

The settlement of the Lombards in Italy was. almost con 
temporaneous with the origin of the exarchate and its duke. 
doms. Alboinus, the first king of that people, was proclaimed, 
upon the reduction of Milan, in a.p. 570. He had been an ally 
of Narses in the subjugation of the Ostrogothic power, and had 
retired into his own territory, in Pannonia, after that war. But 
when Narses was recalled by the emperor from his government, 
the Lombard leader appeared again upon the Italian soil, im- 
duced either by the invitation of the displaced governor, or more 
probably by the inherent weakness of the Roman power, which 
had not escaped his observation in his late campaigns. He re- 
turned, therefore, with his whole people, to locate themselves in 
the fair and fruitful plains of the Po, and soon and effectually 
accomplished his design. The history of this king and his sue- 
cessor forms a brief and terrible tragedy of a few years; after 
which the kingly power was abandoned, and the cities of their 
new conquest, thirty-six in number, fell into a similar form of 
separate government to the neighbouring towns of the exarchate. 
Every one was ruled by its own duke; and in this, only, the 
Lombard cities differed from the Roman, that the dukedoms 
were absolute autocracies, and subject to no exarch, or sovereign 
head. This state of things was of very brief continuance, how- 
ever, since it was in a.p. 585 that Antharis was anew elected 


king of the Lombards, under whom and his successors the. 


people maintained themselves against all the power of Rome, 
till the arrival of Charlemagne on the scene of Italian politics, 
in A.D. 774. 

The Lombards, before their advance into Italy, were pagans 
of the most barbarous complexion. It was Antharis who first 
passed laws against their old barbarian habits; and who having 
afterwards embraced the Christian faith, drew the greatest part 
of his subjects to renounce their paganism for the new and 
better religion of the Gospel. This conversion, however, was 
effected by Arian bishops, whose opinions formed the faith of 
the Lombard people down to the time of Agilulph, a.p. 605, and 
his successor Rotharis, both of which monarchs permitted a 
general freedom of worship among their people. The latter of 
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these kings, who was the great lawgiver of their nation, took 
care, though himself an Arian, to provide bishops of both per- 
suasions in all the cities of his kingdom ; his laws bear the histo- 
rical date of a.p. 644. 

This people were regarded, by all who bore the Roman name, 
with a sort of instinctive antipathy, arising, probably, from their 
too successful invasion of the sacred soil of Italy ; but from what 
cause soever it proceeded, it appears to have been fully reci- 

ted by the new settlers. Under such circumstances, it is 
singular that the laws of Rotharis obtained a general reputation 
in Italy, and began to spread their influence even into the ducal 
towns of the Roman exarchate, to whose new polity, however, 
they were probably well adapted. For some brief time this 
foreign influence was stoutly opposed by the loyalty of the Italian 
burghs, and both Rome and its bishops, roused with a pretended 
zeal for the emperor, strove, with all their power, to maintain 
the supremacy of the Justinian code; but the die was cast, and 
the Italian cities were revolutionized, so that a few only of the 
remote provinces retained their attachment to the old laws. 

These loyalist districts consisted, principally, of the territory 
immediately about Ravenna, which was called, by long associa- 
tion with the seat of power, “ Romagna ;” and to the dukedoms 
of Rome, Spoleto, Naples, and a few cities in the provinces of 
Calabria and Bruttium. 

In a.p. 663, the Emperor Constans II. awoke to a brief 
concern about the position of his Italian territory, and set about 
making an effort for the recovery of his lost possessions. 
For this purpose he fitted out an expedition from Sicily for 
bringing the southern districts back to his dominion, and 
directed his first efforts against the city of Benevento, which was 
the stronghold of the Lombard power in the south, but whose 
duke had recently been elected king of the Lombards, and was 
then engaged in war with the Franks on the subject of his new 
election. Grimoald, the new king, however, hastened back to 
his southern duchy, and having met the emperor with his forces 
at Mola de Geta, gave him a complete overthrow. Constans 
fled from the scene of his defeat to Rome, and found there a 
most loyal reception, both from the people and the church ; and 
after a twelve days’ sojourn in the seat of ancient power, which 
he occupied in stripping the palaces and churches of their most 
precious ornaments and treasures, he took his departure again 
for Syracuse, bearing his plunder away with him to that retreat, 
where he continued to reside, till he was murdered by a slave, 
A.D. 668. 

The Lombard king, after having disposed of the imperial 
s 2 
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invasion, and brought the war in the north of Italy to an end, 
also found leisure to cultivate the arts of peace and revise the 
laws of Rotharius, which had been published twenty-four years 
before. He appears to have taken new views, also, of the re. 
ligious question, and forsaking the Arian heresy, in which he 
had been brought up, adopted the Trinitarian faith, under the 
guidance of the bishop of Bergamo, a prelate of his own domi- 
nions, and a man of most eminent piety and learning; and in 
' that faith the Lombard kings who succeeded him followed to 
the end of their race. 

It appears impossible, under these circumstances, that an 
ecclesiastical supremacy could have existed in the bishop of 
Rome over the Lombard church. A violent hostility separated 
the two people, and if the reception of the Emperor Constans 
II. by the bishop and people of Rome, after his defeat, was 
more than usually loyal, it was to mark the feelings of animosity 
they bore to the enemy who had driven him to seek refuge 
amongst them. Other instances are noted by the historians of 
that age, which display the same keen sense of injury in the 
Roman citizens towards the successful people who had overran 
their country. 

We read of an ovation bestowed upon Eleutherius, the exarch 
of Ravenna, on his passage through Rome towards Naples, in 4.d. 
614, only because his mission was to save Naples from the con- 
sequences of a revolt which threatened to make it an appendage 
to the kingdoms of that detested race” The witness who 
bears testimony on this subject is the Roman bishop, Gregory 
the Great, who had himself, on that occasion, made the most 
urgent representations to the exarch, through the bishop of his 
own city, on the state of Naples, and the danger of leaving its 
vacant dukedom unfilled, lest the Lombards should gain ae- 
cess to the city and extend their power, and bring all Italy into 
their subjection.‘ And all this happened in the reign of Agilulph, 
the Lombard king, whose Catholicism and piety towards the 
Catholic churches is highly commended by the Roman writers.‘ 
The Lombard Catholicism was, therefore, like the Burgundian 
and Frankish Catholicism, clearly not a Roman Catholicism. 

The apprehensions of the Roman bishop were not, however, 
without good foundation; they were the forerunners only of 
more real and pressing dangers, and as they grew nearer and 
more apparent, the alarm and anxiety of the Roman prelates 
proportionably increased. In a.p. 722, the expulsion of the 
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Roman exarch from Ravenna by Luitprand, the Lombard king, 
and the seizure of many towns of the exarchate, raised these 
alarms to such a height, that finding relief to be no longer ex- 
pected from the emperor, who was wholly taken up with his 
Saracen wars, Gregory II. had recourse to the new rising power 
of the Venetians, and wrote an urgent letter to Ursus, its reign- 
ing duke, imploring him, by his love of the holy faith, to succour 
the expelled exarch, and reinstate him in his city. Ursus was 
not insensible to the danger or the growing power of the Lom- 
bards, and accordingly fitted out a fleet to co-operate with the 
expelled exarch, and at length succeeded in reinstating him in 
his city. 

But we approach now the important crisis in the history of 
the Roman Church—the period of its severance from a depend- 
ance upon the Roman emperors; for it happened, before the 
above events were brought to their close, that the Emperor Leo 
had published his famous edict for the removal of images out of 
the churches of the empire, and prohibiting their worship. 
This decree was highly distasteful to the times generally, and it 
occasioned great disturbances both at Constantinople and Rome, 
and Gregory II. himself opposed it with the utmost vehemence. 
The good office he had done the emperor, in the politic mea- 
sures taken for the recovery of his prefectoral city of Ravenna, 
induced that pontiff to apply to the emperor for a relaxation of 
the new edict. But Leo knew that the fears of the Roman 
pontiff and his enmity to the Lombard people had been the true 
motive of his policy, and not a loyalty to his sovereign: and 
exasperated at his contumacy in opposing his decrees, he sent 
orders to the exarch, and Mauritius, the reigning Duke of Rome, 
to seize Gregory and send him to Constantinople. This occur- 
rence seems to have shaken the imperial authority in Italy more 
than any other event in history, for the people of Rome took 
part with their bishop; and if Gregory did not receive the oaths 
of allegiance from its inhabitants at that time, it is certain he 
encouraged them to resist the edicts of their emperor, and laid 
the foundation for their future separation from the imperial sway. 
Many authors date the sovereignty of the pope from this period, 
but the better opinion seems to be that matters were not then 
carried to an extremity.” Later events shew that there could 
have been no actual defection from the imperial dominions, since 
the letters both of Gregory II. and Gregory III. to the Emperor 
Leo are couched after this occurrence in such terms of respect 
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and acknowledgment of his authority as renders any extreme 
proceedings in the highest degree improbable.? 

The opposition to the emperor’s decree by the Roman hier. 
archy, however, put the Roman city and the exarchate in a state 
of antagonism; and the policy of the Lombard king, which 
here turned in favour of the Roman bishop, tended to augment 
the breach in the imperial supremacy. The Lombard Luitprand, 
fearing the exarch would become too strong for him if the 
existing state of antagonism between that power and the Roman 
city should be extinguished, resolved to keep the two powers in 
libration by granting his succour to whichever of them stood 
most in need. With that view he sent forces on the present 
occasion from the dukedom of Spoleto and Benevento to aid the 
Roman power, and by their assistance the new exarch was out- 
numbered and beaten, and his mission to capture the Roman 
bishop defeated. But the vane of Italian politics again changed, 
and in a.p. 728 the Lombard king was again found in arms 
against the Eternal City and its bishop. Eutychius, the new 
exarch of Ravenna, who had the emperor’s commission to 
capture Gregory, was well apprised he could never reduce Rome 
so long as it was supported by the King of the Lombards, and 
he therefore employed all his art to win that king over to an 
alliance with the imperial party; and the vassal duke of Spoleto 
having at that juncture cast off his allegiance to Luitprand, that 
monarch was induced to join his forces with those of the exarch, 
on condition that they should mutually assist each other against 
their rebellious cities. The approach of these combined armies 
awed the rebellious duke of Spoleto into submission, who by 
timely repentance, and a very humble appeal, was received back 
by Luitprand into favour, and the two armies proceeded on their 
march to Rome. Gregory, its bishop, taking life and example 
from his neighbour’s successful appeal, gathered the principal 
inhabitants and clergy of the city together, and went forth to 
the king in his camp; where he so softened Luitprand by a 
pathetic eloquence, that he cast himself at his feet, and begged 
forgiveness for having entered into a league against him; 
assuring him at the same time of his protection in future, and 
forcing the Roman exarch into terms of friendly reconciliation 
with him.’ 

The account of this proceeding has too much the air of a 
popish legend ; and it does not very well agree with the subse- 
quent conduct of the Roman pontiff in passing over the proffered 
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aid of the Lombard king when again threatened by the emperor, 
appealing at once to the Frankish soldier, Charles Martel. 

But we must not proceed too fast. Much yet remains un-- 
told on the subject of this sudden pacification of the old adver- 
saries of Italian power; for the history states, that after this 
reconciliation Luitprand went into the church of St. Peter 
and there disarmed himself (in the midst of a people vehe- 
mently hostile to him), and laid his girdle, his sword, and his 
gauntlet, with his royal mantle, his crown of gold and cross of 
silver, on the apostle’s sepulchre ; and that the exarch also being 
reconciled with the pope remained a visitor in the Roman city 
for some time. It may not, perhaps, seem very probable that 
the royal regalia of the Lombard king should have followed him 
in his camp upon such an expedition, nor that the exarch, with 
the emperor’s commission in his pocket to seize the Roman 
bishop, and send him dead or alive to Constantinople, would 
have ventured himself among the rabble of Rome as a visitor, 
who, it is said, were highly exasperated at the attempt made to 
capture their bishop; for it may be inferred that they would 
not certainly have spared the emperor’s emissary for that pur- 

. But we are not dealing with probabilities, but Roman 
history of the “‘Casso Tempo.” 

It appears certain, however, that the combined forces of the 
exarch and his ally were withdrawn from Rome on this occasion, 
and possibly when Luitprand had gained his own point by the 
reduction of his rebellious Duke of Spoleto he may have felt a 
return of those apprehensions which before had withheld him 
from aiding the exarch in reducing the Roman city. The dis- 
trust of his motives by the Roman bishop, which is manifested 
in the ensuing events, gives great probability to that conjecture. 

After this event the bishop of Rome urged on the people of 
his city to acts of more open revolt ; and the Emperor Leo, stung 
with this rebellious spirit, determined on marching himself 
into Italy, and restoring his authority by his own presence. 

It appears at this time that the city had formally renounced 
its allegiance, and refused to pay its customary tribute; and the 
emperor, in return for the part its bishop had taken on his side, 
had caused the patrimonies of the Roman church in Calabria, 
Sicily, and some other parts of his dominions to be confiscated. 

War was inevitable. Leo had already gathered his forces 
together to chastise and reclaim his revolted city, and to punish 
the author of the sedition, which was its bishop. The cause 
was eminently the cause of Gregory, whose bishopric was 
clearly forfeited by his treason, and he turned to see where he 
might find succour and support against the danger that threat- 
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ened him. There was his penitent friend Luitprand, but he 
knew full well that that king and his people would like nothing 
so well as to become masters of the imperial city, which might 
happen in case he succeeded in saving it from the emperor, 
The Venetians, his former refuge, were not likely to risk a war 
with the emperor, though they feared not to do so with the 
Lombards. He needed a new ally: the question was, who it 
should be ? 

At that period, Charles Martel, mayor of the palace of the 
Merovingian king, who was his suzerain or paramount sovereign, 
had distinguished himself in his wars in France and Germany, 
and established, by his recent victory over the Saracens on the 
Loire, a reputation as the great captain of the age. To him, 
therefore, Gregory, in his emergency, decided on sending an 
embassy, which was despatched accordingly in a.p. 731, and was 
received with marks of great distinction by the Frankish soldier, 
and with a promise to grant the succours that were demanded. 
Charles, on this occasion, agreed to march into Italy with a large 
army and defend the Roman people and their church, both 
against the threatened attack of their emperor and also against 
the not less apprehended enmity of the Lombards. In return 
for this the Romans were to acknowledge the aspiring Frank as 
their protector, and to confer on him the title. of consul, as had 
before been conferred on Clovis. Having accomplished their 
mission thus successfully, the ambassadors returned to Rome 
loaded with presents, the marks of favour, and the “ rewards, 
perhaps, of divination,” from their new patron’ Other writers 
attribute this embassy to a new attack upon Rome by the Lom- 
bard king in reprisal for a second encouragement to the rebel- 
lious Duke of Spoleto, and that the intervention of Charles was 
confined to a remonstrance with Luitprand, who abandoned 
that enterprise, and contented himself with four of the minor 
cities of the Roman dukedom.’ But, in whatever way it operated 
in effect upon the existing position of affairs in Italy, it is certain 
that that application of the Roman pontiff to Charles was the 
first step of that interference by the Frank kings in the politics 
of Italy and its bishops, which ended in the final subjugation of 
the country, the establishment of the iron crown upon the head 
of Charlemagne, and of the supremacy of the pope over the 
multitudinous churches of the new Western empire. 

But again the scene changes, and in a.p. 743 we find new 
actors upon the stage. The Emperor Leo was dead, and his son 
Constantius, surnamed Copronymus, had succeeded him both 
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in his throne and policy, for he immediately renewed the edict 
against images, and added to it a prohibition against the in- 
vocation of saints, and the adoration of the Virgin Mary. 
Gregory III. had also died and given place to his successor, 
Zachary ; and in the same year Luitprand followed in the same 
decreed path of all human ambition. This king is highly lauded 
for his good nature and just and equitable government; the love 
of conquest, a soldier’s ambition, is the only fault laid to his 
charge, and it cannot be doubted he coveted his neighbour’s 
city, the good city of Rome. In his own territories he founded 
many churches and monasteries, which retain the marks of 
architectural beauty, and bespeak him a generous patron of the 
arts, as well as bountiful benefactor to the religion he professed.* 
Though no friend to either of the Gregorys, he seems to have 
adopted a more amicable relation with the new pope, Zachary, 
and in the short interval he lived after the accession of that 
pontiff, he was prevailed on to restore the four cities of the 
Roman dukedom he had seized from his predecessor, and also 
the patrimony of St. Peter in Sabina, which had been taken 
from the bishop thirty years before. 

As some misapprehensions have arisen respecting those patri- 
monial possessions of the church, it will not be unsuitable to our 
object to explain their true character, and remove the common 
error in respect to the patrimonies of St. Peter, that their 
possession involved a sovereignty or necessary lordship, by which 
the inhabitants of the territories themselves could be regarded 
as the necessary communicants of the Church of Rome. All 
hereditary estates of the Roman patrician families in their sepa- 
rate localities bore the appellation of the “ patrimonies” of the 
family they belonged to in the province where they were situated. 
Those of the emperors were designated the “ patrimonium 
sacrum,” or “ king’s demesne ;” and all the greater churches had 
these estates scattered in different parts of the empire, not con- 
fined to the locality of their own dioceses, but situated in any 
distant lands where the benefactors lived, by whom they were 
bestowed. Thus, in the letters of Gregory the Great, frequent 
mention is made, not only of the patrimony of the Church of 
Rome, but also of those of the churches of Milan, Rimini, 
Ravenna, and others. The Church of Rome was probably more 
abundantly and more frequently the object of these endowments, 
in the distant provinces, from the alliance all bore to the ancient 
capitol of the empire, and the attachment of the old patrician 
families to the seat of power. St. Peter’s Church possessed 
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immense patrimonies consequently not only in Italy and Sicily, 
but in the most distant provinces of Europe, and even in Africa, 
In the province of the Alpes Cottiz, it had a very extensive 
patrimony, which was withheld from it by the Lombards for 
many years, but restored by Aripert to Pope John VII., and con- 
firmed to its owner by Luitprand/ There were other patri- 
monies of tha same church in Ravenna, Naples, Tuscany, and, 
in fact, in half the provinces of Italy—the endowments of private 
devotion and veneration to that see. These estates were ina 
manner dedicated to the saints of the churches they belonged to, 
and so they were called by their names; those of Rome were 
called, as we know, the patrimonies of St. Peter; such as be 
longed to Milan were denominated the patrimonies of St. Am. 
brose ; those of Naples the patrimonies of St. Aspremus, and of 
Ravenna the patrimonies of St. Apollinaris. The nature of these 
endowments, which were found very commonly in countries that 
belonged to foreign princes, rendered it an especial act of policy 
in their management not to assume any right of spiritual juris. 
diction in them, by which they could excite the jealousy of the 
native authorities. Some attempts of that kind by the man 

of the Roman patrimonies induced Gregory the Great to prohibit 
all attempts at encroachments of that description, upon pain of 
excommunication.‘ The nature of these possessions, therefore, 
cannot, under the regulation of the Roman pontiff by that 
decree be mistaken; and it is a mere popular error, which has 
attached to the foreign patrimonies of the church of Rome, that 
the name of St. Peter’s patrimony involved any necessary pre- 
valence of the Roman pontifical power or supremacy over the 
churches in the districts where they were found. 

To proceed, however. The influence of Pope Zachary in the 
Lombard court did not cease with the reign of Luitprand. It 
descended upon Hildebrand, the grandson and successor of that 
monarch, whom that bishop persuaded to abandon the siege of 
Perugia, which he was engaged in, by visiting the king in his 
camp, as his predecessor had done to Luitprand, and making a 
strong appeal to the conscience of the monarch. Hildebrand, it 
is stated, was wholly subdued by the terrors of the pontifical 
eloquence, and having surrendered up the cities he had taken, 
withdrew the next year into a convent of the Benedictine monks, 
and assumed the habit and rule of that order. 

The successor of this king, Astulphus, was made of tougher 
wood. At first he put on a mask of friendship with the Roman 
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powers, but soon casting away his disguise, he gave full vent to the 
native enmity of his race toward the old sovereignty of the world. 
Too feeble to resist the vigorous attacks of the Lombard power, 
Ravenna soon fell before him, and with that ancient seat of the 
exarchs all the territory fell to the conqueror that constituted 
the appanage of its government. Astulphus, therefore, laid 
claim to the city of Rome, as one of the dependent dukedoms of 
the conquered exarchates, and forthwith marched an army to 
Rome to take possession of his new dependency. Stephen IT. had 
by that time succeeded Zachary in the pontifical chair, and that 
pope at first had recourse, like his predecessors, to entreaties 
with the Lombard king. With that purpose he proceeded to the 
camp of Astulphus at Narni, bearing rich presents, and the 
usual chapter of supplications and objurgations ; but the stern 
Lombard was not to be moved from his purpose either by bribes 
or entreaties, and the bishop returned to the city unsuccessful. 
He then had recourse to the emperor at Constantinople, who 
sent an envoy to the Lombard king, requiring him to restore the 
places he had taken, and abandon the siege of Rome; a mandate 
which was received by the conqueror of Ravenna with a suitable 
contempt. On this failure, and still pressed with the dangers of 
the siege, Stephen had recourse to the protecting egis of the 
West, and consigned himself and his church again to the keeping 
of the Frankish power, which at that time had been transferred 
to Pepin, the subverter and successor of the old Merovingian 
dynasty. For in France, at this time, a new state of things had 
arisen also, and a new bond grown up between the French 
monarchy and the Roman pontificate, which had originated in 
the dethronement of the reigning monarch Childeric III., and 
the establishment of Pepin in the throne of his master. In that 
act of treason Pope Zachary had been appealed to, and given his 
sanction to the dethronement of the Merovingian king the year 
only that preceded the overthrow of the exarchate, and the death 
of that pontiff.’ The messengers of Stephen were received, 
therefore, by Pepin, with a most cordial welcome, and a safe 
conduct having been obtained for himself from Astulphus, at the 
instance of the Frankish king, Stephen betook himself in person 
to the dominions of his new ally of the West, for the purpose of 
adjusting the terms of a compact, in which both parties beheld 
the prospect of great mutual advantages. The issue of this 
meeting, at which the pope was received and treated with the 
highest marks of distinction, resulted in an agreement that 
Pepin should march an army into Italy for the relief of the 
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bishop and his city, and should bestow the pentapolis, or 
“marca d’Ancona,” upon the pontiff, if he succeeded in wresting 
that territory from its Lombard conquerors." The pope, in 
return, promised to apply all the authority of the Roman see in 
promoting the interest of the new monarch, and for guaranteei 
him in the possession of his usurped throne; and with his own 
hand he anointed the French king and his sons in the church 
of St. Denis, and consecrated them kings of France, as a further 
guarantee of the compact that had been made between them." 
As for the pope’s own legitimate sovereign, the Emperor of 
Rome, it was decided by the high contracting parties, that he 
had forfeited all right to his Italian provinces by his neglect to 
protect them, and the persecution he had exercised towards the 
church by his anti-idolatrous edicts. The pope helped Pepin to 
dethrone his sovereign Childeric, and Pepin helped the pope to 
cast off his allegiance to his sovereign, the Roman emperor. 

In a.p. 754, according to the tenor of this treaty, Pepin 
marched into Italy, and laid siege to Pavia, where Astulphus 
had retired on his approach. There he so far prevailed, that he 
obtained a promise from the Lombard king, to render up the 
exarchate and Pentapolis to the pope, and then withdrew his 
forces from the Italian territory. Astulphus, however, on 
finding the coast clear of his powerful foe, forgot his under- 
taking and his projects against Rome ; hoping, probably, by its 
speedy capture, to strengthen his power sufficiently to disregard 
the future interference of the Frankish monarch. He, accord- 
ingly, renounced his compelled promise to yield up his conquered 
provinces, and marched an army at once into the Roman duke- 
dom, with the full purpose of punishing the pope for the evil he 
had brought upon him. Stephen, therefore, threatened anew 
with destruction, again applied to Pepin, and wrote letters to 
him,’ couched in the most submissive terms; and representing 
St. Peter himself as a supplicant to the French king for his 
assistance.” 

Pepin was highly pleased with this new appeal, and under- 
took a second time to cross the Alps with his army, when he 
again invested Pavia, the abode of the Lombard king, and 
reduced that city to such straits, that Astulphus was forced a 
second time to sue for peace, and submit to conditions. This was 
granted to him on terms only of an impromptu performance of 
the former treaty, with the single addition to the stipulated 
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territory of the city of Comachio, a town at that time considered 
of great importance to the pope; and the surrender was accord- 
ingly made before the Frank king quitted Italy. This surrender 
comprehended the exarchate Aimilia or Romagna, and the Pen- 
tapolis or Marca d’Ancona. 

Pending the dispositions of the imperial territories, by its 
patriarchal head, and the foreign king, news was conveyed to the 
Roman emperor Constantius of the treaty which had taken 
place, for driving the Lombard out of the exarchate, and 
delivering it up to the Roman bishop. He, therefore, dispatched 
ambassadors to Pepin, to remonstrate against so unjust a pro- 
ceeding ; representing that the exarchate was still unalienated 
from the empire, having been seized upon only very lately by 
the Lombard king, while he the emperor was engaged in his wars 
with the Saracens, and, by a surprise, which had some features 
of treachery; he shewed the French king that his bishop of 
Rome would not make a treaty for disposing of his sovereign’s 
territories without a manifest reason ; and that such a proceeding 
was the more especially wanton’on the part of the pope, because 
that bishop was largely endowed for the maintenance of his 
office and dignity, and had no necessities which urged him to 
pursue a course so undutious and reprehensible. At the same 
time the emperor offered to repay whatever cost the king of the 
Franks had been put to in the subjection and recovery of the 
Roman territory from its Lombard conquerors.” 

This demand was clearly just, and consistent with all the 
plainest principles of international law. The emperor and the 
French king were at peace during the period when the severance 
of the exarchate took place from his dominions, by the hostility 
of a third party: and, if from any cause, that possession fell into 
the hands of the French king, he could be no more than a stake- 
holder of the lost territory. The Roman emperor’s title was 
still unimpaired and good against all others but its conqueror, till 
a peace had either confirmed the conquest as fruits of the war 
finally adjudged, or restored it, as part of the terms of reconcilia- 
tion between the original belligerents. 

But king Pepin was not versed in the principles of interna- 
tional law; and he held to the simple case; viz., that he had 
taken the territory from the Lombards, and held it by right of 
conquest ; and, that he should dispose of it as he thought fit. 
He had bestowed it upon the pope, that the Catholic faith might 
be preserved in its full purity (meaning its image worship and 
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Mariolatry), and be no longer defiled with the many abominable 
errors of the Greeks.’ 

The interest taken by the French king in this affair is too 
plainly referrible to the insecurity of his position on his new 
throne, and the vast consequence he attached to the sanction of 
one of the great patriarchs of the Roman world. The facility 
with which he answered the pope’s demands of assistance, and 
marched his armies a second time across the Alps, and the 
extreme tenderness, at the same time, with which he met the 
Lombard king, who had broken his faith, the moment his back 
was turned, and compelled him to undertake the war a second 
time; bespeak plainly the apprehensions he entertained, either 
of alienating the pope’s goodwill from himself, or of exasperatinga 
war with the Lombard king, which might recoil upon himself, and 
kindle a dangerous flame among the loyal spirits of the party he 
had supplanted in his own country. A reference, on the other 
hand, to the contest then going on between the pope and the 
emperor, relative to the worship of images, and the other idola- 
tries of the Roman church, will shew the true ground of the 
confederacies on that side of the question: that it was not so 
much a fear of the Lombard king as the spirit -of animosity and 
rebellion on that subject which formed the true ground of the 
league. It was the pope’s own cause, and not that of the religion 
of the Franks; since neither had the people of France, nor their 
kings, been yet brought to that idolatry, which caused the breach 
between the old civil and ecclesiastical powers of the East. Even 
under Charlemagne that worship was strongly resisted both by 
the monarch and his people; and it was only conceded to the 
strong claims of the Roman hierarchy, under the personal obliga- 
tions of the Carlovingian monarch. Doubtless, Pepin, who was 
so much nearer affected by the apprehensions of that dark deed 
which, under the pope’s sanction, had given him the throne of 
France, must have shared more largely in the same urgency: and 
all the circumstances attached to the Lombard wars of Pepin, 
and the dismemberment of the exarchate from the empire, 
shew that Pepin acted in that affair as the pope’s minister, and 
by a reference to his position solely in the imperial quarrel. 

Be it as it may, Pepin did not leave the work unfinished on 
his second visit. The conceded territories were put into the 
formal possession of the pope by the commissary of Pepin, and 
the commissioners of Astulphus; and the keys of the several 
cities were delivered to him ; which event took place in a.p. 756. 
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The cities thus handed over by the French conqueror to the 
Roman see, were Ravenna, Bologna, Imola, Forlimpopoli, Forli, 
Cesena, Bobbio, Comachio, Adria, Cervia, and Secchia, all in 
the exarchate. In Pentopolis, or Marca d’Ancona, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Conca, Fano, Senigaglia, Ancona, Osimo, Umana, 
Jesi, Fossombroni, Monteferetro, Urbino, the Balnesian ter- 
ritory, Cagli, Luceoli, and Eugubio, with their districts." This 
is the account of the surrendered cities given in the donation of 
Louis the Pious, by which Pepin’s donation was confirmed ; and 
asall these possessions belonged, without doubt, to Constantius, 
the then emperor, some authors have thought that the donation 
had been made in his name, and gave rise to the story of the 
donation of Constantine the Great.’ 

The Roman bishop, having thus gained and also taken pos- 
session of his sovereign’s cities, committed the government of 
the exarchate to the archbishop of Ravenna, who took the title 
of “exarch,” not as archbishop, but as an officer of the pope, 
who thus became a temporal prince; and thus was the sceptre 
added to the crozier, and the Roman bishops became endowed 
with the fruit of their own revolts. 

From this time the popes of Rome, for such we may now 
call them, ceased to date their letters and documents, as they 
had hitherto done, by reference to the years of the reigns of the 
Roman emperors ; and they refused to be counted any longer as 
subjects of that empire; but it seems agreed, that Pepin did 
not invest the pope with a direct sovereignty in the surrendered 
estates, and that his investiture was not, in fact, an allodial 
investiture. The pope’s domination over the city of Rome arose 
incidentally by his lordship over the exarchate, and in the 
same way as it had been claimed by Astulphus, since the Roman 
dukedom had always been subject to the exarchs, and subordi- 
nate to the Roman emperors in that channel, in which way 
it afterwards became subject to its Frankish donor. This state 
of things, as to the city of Rome, continued, it is said, till 
A.D. 876, when Charles the Bald yielded the full sovereignty of 
the Eternal City to the Roman see. Such is the account given 
of this matter by Petrus de Marco; and it will be observed in 
confirmation of its accuracy, that no reference whatever is made 
to the government of Rome, either in the above treaty between 
Pepin and the pope, or in the subsequent more extensive en- 
dowment by Charlemagne, to which we may refer in another 
number.’ 
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THE CHINESE.’ 


Tuoveu the list of writers below goes back into the seventeenth 
century, yet the earliest is as fresh as the latest. Father Le 
Comte, the Jesuit, is as instructive to us as he was in 1698 to the 
men of London and Hampton Court. Great as is the distance 
in time and things from Le Comte to the London Times,—great 
enough for the civilization of Europe to have changed wonder- 
fully, and for that of America to have been created, its founders, 
Washington and Franklin, not being yet born in those old days 
of King William,—Chinese civilization has undergone in the 
interval no perceptible change. ‘To measure its rate of change 
requires resort to periods of geology rather than of man, 
Since the beginning of what we call history, the Nile and the 
Euphrates seem to have changed as much as China, the Ganges 
and Vesuvius more. 

The correspondent of the Times, writing from Hong Kong, 
and from on board the “ Inflexible” on its way to Calcutta with 
Yeh, the late governor of Canton, has “improved the oppor- 
tunity to study the character of a caged mandarin.” The 
results are curious and worth reading, but scarcely so much s0 
as the writer seems to suppose. Because Yeh is coarse, brutal, 
and ignorant, it does not follow that the same is true of his 
countrymen generally. Yeh had passed the repeated literary 
examinations required of Chinese officials, and success in these 
linguistic tests, even in so poor a language as that of China, 
would certainly imply higher mental ability and refinement, if 
not more knowledge than this gross mandarin manifests. The 
legitimate conclusion is, not that the Chinese system of exami- 
nations is all sham or mistake, but that Yeh bought his way 
through, and upward to high station. It is well known that 
the purchase of office in China has become common, even more 
so, probably, than the elevation of improper men to office in 
America. 





1. London Times: Correspondent in China. February and March, 1858. 
2. Melanges Posthumes Orientales. Par Abel-Rémusat. Paris. 1843. 
3. Easy Lessons in Chinese. By 8. Wells Williams. Macao. 1842. 
4. Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect. By E. C. Bridgman. Macao. 1841. 
5. Vocabulary of the Hokien Dialect, as spoken in Tsheang-Tshew. 1838. 
6. The Four Books [Confucius and Mendiin. Translated by D. Collie. 
. Journey through China. By Le Comte. From the French. London. 
1698. Second Edition. 

8. Journey through the Chinese Empire. By M. Huc. 2 vols, 1856. 
From American Christian Examiner. September, 1858. 
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It is not easy to understand the Chinese, nor easy to suspend 
our opinion till we do understand them ; it is more pleasant to 
jump to conclusions. We are quick to see how much, how 
absurdly they misunderstand us, but slow in learning our own 
short-comings of the same kind. Misunderstanding on both 
sides has had much to do in producing the present and former 
difficulties and wars with China. Little by little these mutual 
misunderstandings are being removed. By frequently returning 
to the subject, and looking at it from as many different points 
of view as we can command, we may hope at length to bring 
this unknown people within the circle of our sympathies and 
systems. We have paid back their ignorance and contempt of 
us, by our contempt and ignorance of them, quite long enough. 
We begin our misunderstanding of the Chinese by placing all 
Asiatic nations in the same category, giving them all the name 
of Orientals, and attributing to all, peculiarities which belong 
only to a part. We find the Arabians a very poetic people ; 
proceeding eastward, we meet with a still more marked poetic 
development among the Persians; in India we notice that the 
rich and ancient literature of the Hindoos is almost exclusively 
poetic. Hence we infer that the Orientals are very imaginative. 
But from this conclusion the Chinese must be entirely excepted. 
A more prosaic people the world has never seen. During their 
long period of civilization they have not produced a single poet 
of any considerable merit,—none to be compared with the poets 
of India and Persia. Most of the Hindoo races and all the 
Arab tribes are very warlike ; the reverse is true of the Chinese. 
The Hindoos and Arabs are very enthusiastic, very religious, 
easily roused to fanaticism. Not so the Chinese; they are 
Orientals in position only, not in mind and character. It is 
better then to restrict the term Oriental, and not apply it to the 
Chinese at all. Using the term in a definite and unambiguous 
sense, the Arabs, the Persians, the Hindoos, are the true 
Orientals. If, from our European point of view, we consider 
these races as possessing an excess of imagination, and place 
them on one side of Europeans, we should place the Chinese on 
the other side, and distinguish them by their deficiency of 
imagination. Whether this deficiency goes back to the origin 
of the Chinese race, or has been induced by peculiarities of 
circumstance and development, we shall not here inquire; but 
to pass over the fact of the deficiency, as is generally done, only 
increases the puzzle presented by Chinese character. Starting 
from this fact that they are prosaic, we find them also practical, 
peaceable, industrious, thrifty, good-natured, contented. They 
seldom seek gfeat things, but devote themselves very faithfully 
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to ordinary concerns. There is a want of originality in Chinese 
intellect, and an absence of the heroic element in Chinese life, 
They lack the extent and variety and fineness of faculty which 
we find in the Persians, the Arabians, and the Hindoos. Th 

move in a narrower sphere, but they cultivate it well. They 
succeed in all things within the compass of plain rules and plain 
sense. They are equal to inventions also, provided the steps to 
be taken are few at a time, and near the point already reached, 
Though they love the beaten track, yet when the old road is 
very circuitous they can cut across. They adhere to things and 
ways near at hand, the feasible, the available; they turn away 
from things floating far off in the possible, over the sea or in 
the clouds. No castle-building for them, except when they 
make a business of it by calling in the help of opium. Ina 
word, there is a sad want of subjective development in Chinese 
culture. Those who love to see life move on in strait lines, in 
level paths, towards objects of utility directed always by com- 
mon sense, undisturbed by romance, enthusiasm, rashness, may 
find in China all they desire. It is not aland of theory, nor of 
moonshine, nor of mysticisms, eccentricities, crusades, French 
revolutions, socialisms, transcendentalisms, philanthropies ; but 
a land of fact and work and trade, of the real, the substantial, 
the abundant, of cheap living, cheap everything, even to cheap 
books. The practical before all things; the simplest contrivance, 
though it be the rudest ; the shortest road to the useful, how- 
ever poor; the visible, the tangible, the thing that pays, the 
way that prospers ;—such is the method of China. This aver- 
sion to the complex and refined is very apparent in the Chinese 
language,—the easiest of all languages to invent, the poorest of 
all languages when invented, and the most difficult and obscure 
of all languages when applied to the higher purposes of civiliza- 
tion. Though a most difficult language, so that few Europeans 
ever thoroughly master it, (we refer more particularly to the 
spoken language,) the difficulty does not consist in intricacy, a8 
the Times asserts, but in the attempt to make excessive simplicity 
do a work for which simplicity is not fitted.’ It is easy to look 





+ M. Hue says: ‘‘ With respect to the spoken language, Chinese does not 
present so many impediments and difficulties as.many of the languages of 
Europe.” (1. 329.) Leaving out of consideration the tones, this is true, but it is 
far from conveying the right impression. If one wishes only for language 
enough to convey obvious ideas about common things, the Chinese spoken lan- 
guage is not difficult ; but the difficulty becomes great when we attempt nicer 
distinctions and higher subjects. The difficulty consists in the poverty of the 
language, and in the imperfection and obscurity of the contrivances adopted by 
the Chinese to overcome that poverty. 

Here we may say, once for all, that M. Hue is an entert@ning writer, and 
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into the structure of this language, and such inspection will 
greatly facilitate the understanding of Chinese peculiarities of 
allsorts. An examination sufficient for our present purposes we 
think can be made interesting. Most of our books confine their 
explanations to the written language, but in all languages it is 
the spoken language which is most closely associated with 
character and life. 

We call attention, then, to the colloquial language, or rather 
languages, for there are a dozen or more different languages or 
dialects, and almost innumerable sub-dialects,—two hundred, 
according to Medhurst. All of these are quite distinct from 
the written character, and bear to it somewhat the same relation 
that the European languages and varieties of patois formerly did 
to the Latin. The languages of China, wedded to the idea 
of simplicity, started with the plan of monosyllabic words, and 
used only such syllables as were easiest of pronunciation. The 
Chinese confined themselves, not only to the fewest and easiest 
enunciations, but to the narrowest range of sound, just as in 
their work they used the fewest and the cheapest tools. They 
fixed upon some four hundred syllables, which answered well 
enough in the infancy of language and of thought. When 
ideas and wants increased, and each word became oppressed with 
the number of ideas it had to carry, instead of launching forth 
into polysyllabic words, they surmounted the difficulty in a more 
simple and economical, but far less effectual way, by giving each 
of their single-syllable words two or three, and at last (in some 
of the dialects) seven different tones, or accents as the French 
missionaries call them; thus multiplying, or rather splitting up, 





instructive also, if not relied on as an accurate authority; and if the reader will 
make himself familiar with other and more careful writers. Davis and Rémusat 
are among the best of recent authorities, Du Halde and Le Comte among the 
old writers. From De Guignes, Staunton, Barrow, Grosier, Medhurst, Williams, 
The Chinese Repository, Lettres Edifiantes, and Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, much may be learned. Ibn Batuta, Marco Polo, and Wahab Abu Zeid, the 
two Arab writers of the ninth century, may be referred to as shewing that 
Chinese civilization has been much the same for at least a thousand years. The 
books of Confucius, whose language is by no means obsolete in China and whose 
ideas seem only to gather strength with age, carry back this remarkable civili- 
zation to the remotest past ; for though he is believed to have lived not earlier 
than the sixth century before Christ, yet Chinese society even then must have 
had time to reach very considerable maturity, or his books could not have been 
understood or written. 

This article is based mainly on several years of personal experience of the 
writer among the Chinese, in studying their dialects, morals, customs, religions, 
and character, corroborated by the experience of two very successful students 
(long since dead) of the Chinese language, especially the colloquial. If all 
Writers on these topics would be careful to speak more from their own point of 
View, without copying so much from traditionary notions, we might in time 
accumulate knowledge enough of Chinese matters to reach reliable conclusions. 
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the four hundred original words into nearly two thousand, 
These tones are those changes of sound which we call changes 
of pitch, as high or low; changes of stress, as strong or weak; 
and changes of inflection, as rising or falling or circumflex. All 
these changes the polysyllabic languages hold as a body of re- 
serve to be used on occasion, in order to give the speech variety, 
refinement, intensity, beauty, music; they are the supernu- 
merary forces of our poets, and still more of our orators, 
The elocutionist would in China find his occupation gone. In 
their excessive economy of means, the Chinese used up all these 
supernumerary sounds, these important reserves; thus leaving 
their speech nothing to fall back upon,—nothing for vitality, 
soul, expression. It is consequently poor, bald, stiff, mono- 
tonous, unmusical ; worst of all, it is difficult to enunciate, and 
obscure to the ear. Hence poetry and oratory that deserve the 
name are unknown, because impossible. Such beauty and force 
as the Chinese admits of are confined to the written character, 
and addressed to the eye rather than the ear. The Chinese 
tones are so indistinct to ordinary European ears, that some 
students of the language never pretend to learn them. We 
have known Sinologues of distinction of whom this was true. 
Of those who attempt the task, the greater number fail either 
partially or wholly. The conditions of success are these : first, 
the student must have a remarkably nice and discriminating 
ear; second, his articulation must be equally perfect ; third, he 
must live exclusively among the Chinese, so as seldom to hear 
any European language, in order that his ear and his articulation 
may be cultivated to the utmost. Some of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries have had all these advantages, and they are almost the 
only persons who have truly mastered the spoken languages. 
But it will be said it matters little, since the written language 
is the main thing. Not so; all language, strictly speaking, 
is a thing of the ear and the tongue, a thing of sound 
not of sight. The office of written language is to recall the 
sounds of speech. Even in learning those languages we call 
dead, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, we use both tongue and 
ear, though the sounds we make would doubtless be barbarous in 
the ears of Cicero, Pericles, and Solomon ; still these barbarous 
sounds are better than none. Let one attempt to learn French 
or German without a teacher, and without the use of his tongue 
and ear, and he will find in himself a sort of internal ear and 
tongue which his imagination will use, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Now the written language of China, unlike all others, 
is in part a pictorial contrivance for suggesting ideas, and as 
such has some merit, but the inferior merit of pictures. As an 
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instrument for recalling speech, the true office of written lan- 
guage, it is poorer than the very poorest of written European 
languages. The very fact that it is adjusted to so many different 
languages and dialects, shows that it is not very closely incorpo- 
rated with any of them, though its relation to the court dialect 
is more close than to the others. ‘This pictorial writing, so 
simple in its structure, addressed so much to the eye and so 
imperfectly to the ear, might be the best of languages to be 
taught in institutions for the deaf and dumb; but to say that 
the written character is a great thing in communicating with 
the Chinese, is equivalent to saying that missionaries and inter- 
preters might almost as well be deaf and dumb. Speech, not 
writing, is a great thing in language, and a thorough knowledge 
of the spoken languages of China will continue to be confined 
mostly to the Romish missionaries who live in the interior, shut 
out from European society and speech. No one is to be blamed 
for not making this sacrifice, which is nothing less than a 
sacrifice of European civilization, since the young Sinologue 
(young he must be when he begins or he will not succeed) 
buries himself in the interior, resigns himself to monotony and 
dreariness, and turns away from all further European improve- 
ment. This requires a degree of attachment to the Church 
amounting to fanaticism, more to be censured than commended; 
it deserves, however, the praise of consistency and thoroughness. 

We have not yet pointed out all the defects and poverties of 
the spoken languages of China. These are so great, that the 
Chinese themselves do not understand each other with the ease 
with which Europeans understand one another. It is not unusual 
for the literary Chinese, when conversing together, and espe- 
cially when the subject is beyond the circle of common things, 
to make strokes and signs in the air to indicate some written 
character, and thereby help themselves out of the ambiguities 
of speech. All this shows how inadequate their language is to 
the requirements of thought. Their thoughts are impeded and 
cramped, like the feet of their women. This is one reason why 
Chinese civilization long ago came to a stand, and now inflexibly 
refuses to move forward. We have said that by means of tones 
the Chinese have considerably increased the number and the 
obscurity of their words. Partly to extend still further the 
number of words, and partly to remedy somewhat their obscu- 
rity, they have a way of adding a second syllable (sometimes a 
third), which means the same thing, and thus forms a dissyllabic 
word. This doubling of words is both help and hinderance. 
It is a partial yet cumbrous help in conversation, but a positive 
hinderance when the written character comes to be fitted to the 
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lengthened word, while there remains the original blunder of 
using up in tones the reserved force of language, its elasticity 
and spirit, which we employ so freely and efficiently in our 
varieties of inflection and pitch, interrogation and exclamation, 
The very soul of speech is thus lost beyond remedy among the 
Chinese. Speech is both soul and body of language, writing is 
its garment, or, better, its portrait. Hence we very properl 
call the Latin and Greek and Sanscrit dead languages, hough 
we have admirable pictures of them remaining in the cartoons 
and colours of Cicero, Sophocles, and Calidas, more valuable to 
civilization than even the Cartoons and Madonnas of Raphael 
and the Assumption of Titian,—yet not language, strictly 
speaking. 

Readers not familiar with this branch of the philosophy of 
language may call in question our right to draw the line of dis- 
tinction so broadly between writing and speech. Doubt on this 
point may be removed by reference to the instances of Homer, 
Mohammed, Milton, and Wordsworth. The poems of Homer 
were at first unwritten, but were they not poems, and more 
admirable when recited in the ears of the early Greeks than 
when read by us? Mohammed could not write, but was he not 
the author of the Koran? Who was the author of Paradise 
Lost,—Milton in his blindness, or his daughters who did the 
writing? Wordsworth composed his Tintern Abbey while on a 
long walk, and wrote it down afterward. Most of his poetry he 
composed in the open air, and published it first to the mountains 
and lakes of Westmoreland, or if perchance some young tra- 
veller came along, like our own Emerson, he would step out, in 
simple schoolboy fashion, and give him a taste of poetry in its 
true form, that of speech. How many have smiled and won- 
dered at the poet’s simplicity when reading this anecdote in the 
“English Traits!” but Wordsworth showed in this way his 
profound knowledge and feeling of the philosophy of language 
and poetry. Language is speech, writing is its painted echo. 

It has often been said that the Chinese has no grammar; 
and this is true so far as any language can be without grammar. 
The words undergo no changes whatever; the only way to tell 
whether a word is used as noun, verb, adjective, adverb, parti- 
ciple, is by its position, and the demands of the sentence. A 
common way of indicating the plural is by repeating the word; 
man man means men, Case, gender, mood, and tense are indi- 
cated by position or by particles. None but the more simple 
tenses and moods can be indicated in any way. ‘The order of the 
words is always as simple as possible, that there may be no 
unnecessary obscurity. For the same reason, the sentences are 
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commonly short. But notwithstanding all this, it would often 
puzzle Champollion to find out the meaning.’ 

When one sits down by the side of his long-tailed teacher, to 
learn the colloquial Chinese, he gets on bravely for the first 
three months. No matter that the teacher cannot speak a word 
of English; all the better ;—the best way, indeed, to learn to 
speak and understand any language is to have a teacher who 
knows only his own tongue. There being no grammar to trou- 
ble the student, no declensions or conjugations, he has only to 
learn words and phrases. There are no perplexing idioms, no 
intricate sentences. At the end of a week he can ask his 
teacher many simple questions, and with the help of signs and 
shrewd guessing he can make out the meaning of the replies he 
receives. At the end of a month he can go to the market and 
shops and buy whatever he wants. He falls into the child’s 
habit of making a few words go a great way. Verbal economy 
has its charms; he wonders that Europeans should indulge 
themselves in so many words; he is learning wisdom of these 





¢ Here is the first sentence of Williams’s Hasy Lessons in Chinese, translated 
word for word in the exact order of the original: ‘‘ Lu Po no principle its man 
not can trust truly.” The meaning is this: “‘Lu Po, a man of no principle, 
cannot be trusted.” 

Here is another sentence: ‘‘ Cheuk raise glass ask say green spring many 
how.” This means: ‘‘ Cheuk, raising his glass, inquired, how old are you?” [how 
many green springs]. 

Another specimen, and longer, word for word: “ Hu city outside have river 
water fast rush near bank deep dark full summer time have man enter bathe 
suddenly as by sword axe corpse cut float.” The following is the meaning, as 
given by Williams: ‘‘ Beyond the city Hu, there was a rapid-flowing river, and 
near by a deep, dark, overhanging bank. In the midst of summer a man entered 
there to bathe, when suddenly a corpse, looking as if it had been cut with a 
knife, floated out.” 

It should be observed, that these three examples are easy, and that the 
Chinese characters printed with the English would afford little additional clew 
to the meaning even to the student of Chinese, whose advantage over the be- 
ere consists only in his longer experience and greater skill in guessing. We 
iave here been speaking of the written Chinese, the only part of the language 
any one pretends to speak well of. This part of the language can be studied as 
successfully in Europe or America as in China. None have more thoroughly 
mastered the written language than Julien, and Abel-Rémusat, of Paris. Ré- 
musat’s Chinese Grammar is the best we have. The European student of the 
Chinese writing has the advantage of being free from the vexation of learning, 
or attempting to learn, one or more of the spoken languages. There has been 
considerable discussion of the question, whether the Chinese character is ideo- 

raphic or phonetic. It is both. Only to a small extent, however, is it possible 
ora written language to be ideographic, and to that small extent the Chinese 
has succeeded ; in its phonetic design it greatly fails, especially in some of the 
dialects, from its loose adjustment to the colloquial, and also from its want 
of an alphabet. On this point see Du Ponceau on Chinese Writing, 8vo, Phila- 
delphia, 1840; also, T'wo Letters on Chinese Writing, by Gutzlaff and Du 
Ponceau, in vol. vii. (New Series) of American Philosophical Society's Trans- 
actions, 
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Chinese. At the end of a month he knows the words for all 
common things, and by the hour can talk small-talk with his 
teacher,—very small talk. He is now ready to begin upon the 
tones. He has come to the conclusion that either the Chinese 
is less difficult than it has been represented to be, or else he 
is an uncommonly clever linguist, perhaps something of both. 
With great zeal he enters upon the tones, and if he has a good 
ear, good articulation, a good teacher, and youth on his side, 
and works on hopefully eight or ten hours a day, he still makes 
progress, though much less rapidly than at first. At the year’s 
end he no longer suspects himself of being clever, and when 
five years of hard work have gone by, he knows something of 
the written language, but can talk only a little better than he 
could at the end of the first year. With his teacher he can 
converse easily about all common things, for they have become 
accustomed to each other’s tones and peculiarities of articulation, 
but with strangers he has difficulty. The grand difficulty, how- 
ever, lies in talking about uncommon things, and in conveying 
nice shades of thought. In fact, the Chinese themselves who 
converse about uncommon things, therein give evidence that 
they are uncommon men. As for nice shades of thought, 
unusual refinements, new discriminations, the Chinese nation 
has long since yielded to the necessity of being very sparing in 
such things. The moderate capabilities of the language are 
exhausted. New expressions are obscure. When one thinks, 
he must go back to the classics of China for the garment of his 
thoughts, and the result is, that he gets his supply of thoughts, 
as well as expressions, from the past. New thought in sucha 
language is too difficult to be encouraged. 

The absence of an alphabet in the written language has at 
first its advantages. Here also simplicity has full play. Each 
character is a complete word. And very pleasant it is to the 
learner at the outset. Instead of thirty or more unmeaning 
letters and marks, so repulsive for the first week, the learner is 
cheered at once with words, words too that are unvexed with 
declensions and conjugations, genders and numbers. All 80 
easy and encouraging! it is like the bright sunny days of the 
tropics. A young ensign just from England called on his colonel 
and made this inappropriate remark: “It is a bright day, 
colonel!” (inappropriate in India, though very proper in Eng- 
land). ‘Ah, my young friend!” replied the withered colonel, 
“you will have a superabundance of these bright days before 
you are done with them.” So it is with the young Sinologue. 
The first two or three hundred characters are inviting, easy, 80 
picturesque, so beautiful almost ; but when it comes to two or 
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three thousand, O the monotony! and then to five or ten thou- 
sand, O the weary memory! Yet the Chinese written language 
can be learned by almost any one. It requires only time and 

everance. No genius is wanted, except a genius for receiv- 
ing lumber into the mind without end. The less of poetic or 
philosophic genius, the better. Of this endless learning of new 
characters Le Comte says :— 

“Tt is, in my opinion, the source of the Chinese ignorance, because 
they employ all their days in this study, and have no leisure so much as 
to think of other sciences, fancying themselves learned enough if they can 
butread. . . . . As for strangers, it is scarce credible how much 
this study disgusts them: it is a heavy cross to be forced all a man’s life 
long (for commonly it is not too long for it) to stuff his head with this 
horrible multitude of figures; there is not the least charm in this, as in 


the sciences of Europe, which in fatiguing do not cease to recompense the 
weary mind with delight.”—p. 183. 


Chinese literature is what we might expect from their lan- 
guage and their faculties: it is abundant, but poor. A few of 
their books are valuable and influential, but the mass of them 
seem to be as inert as their medicines, of which (with a few 
exceptions) one might take a drug-shop full with safety. The 
art of printing, in the invention of which the Chinese pre- 
ceded Europeans, does not seem to have done much for their 
civilization. 

If not admirers, neither are we despisers of the Chinese. 
Of late years it has been too much the fashion to underrate 
them. Considering the restraints of their language, which so 
imprisons the mind in commonplace things, and discourages 
high aspiration and original thought, they have done well, and 
made the most of their means. They are good cultivators, 
respectable mechanics, excellent traders and merchants, good 
fathers and mothers, the most dutiful of sons. It is a pleasant 
sight to see them at their cheerful labours. They are quiet and 
orderly citizens, except the occasional quarrels between clans, 
which are to them the tides of existence to prevent stagnation, 
serving instead of our crusades and revolutions, our theologic 
strifes and political campaigns. In grace of manners and in 
cleanliness they are inferior to the Hindoos, but superior to 
them in most of the other departments of every-day life. Their 
climate is more invigorating, and therefore they are more ener- 
getic, save when the Hindoos are elevated into heroism. Chinese 
heroism is rare; chivalry could never find place among such a 
people. The Hindoos have an eye for beauty, and in some 
things have achieved it. The Chinese have an eye for the odd 
and the curious, and have achieved the grotesque. The Hindoos 
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have their villages, which are to them instead of kingdoms and 
empires. The Chinese have also their villages, with this differ. 
ence, that they elect their own head men, and with this further 
difference, that they understand the whole art of government, 
from constable to emperor, better than any other Asiatic people, 
better indeed than some of the nations of Europe. If the art 
of war be considered a part of the art of government, then an 
exception must be made in this department for the Chinese, 
than whom no people are less warlike. The value of Chinese 
ideas and habits in matters of government cannot be judged of 
in the present exceptional state of things in China. The rebel- 
lion is not an attempt to throw off their ancient and well-tried 
system of government, but to preserve it, by ridding themselves 
of a foreign dynasty which has been weighed and found want- 
ing. The statesmen of Europe do not shew sagacity in with- 
holding their sympathy from the rebels. Nor do the religious 
sects manifest wisdom in standing aloof from their crude 
Christianity. With a little encouragement the rebels would 
succeed ; with even strict non-intervention, they would probably 
succeed in time; they may possibly succeed, notwithstanding 
the countenance of foreigners to the Tartars. They are cer- 
tainly very strange Christians, but not more strange than some 
of the barbarous tribes of Europe when first received into the 
Church. They are as good, probably, in all but outward shew, 
as the native converts, Catholic or Protestant, who live under 
the eye of the missionaries, and try to seem to be what they 
are told to be, but in fact, so far as they are anything but mere 
milk-and-water people, are the same in morality and spiritual 
life as their countrymen around them. Asiatics will continue 
to be Asiatics, whatever form of European religion they may 
put on. The essential character of the converts, with rare 
exceptions, will remain unchanged, until the whole mass of 
society shall be slowly elevated by the united working of various 
ameliorating influences. The crude Christianism of the rebels 
seems to have this advantage over that of the missionary con- 
verts ; it is a natural, and probably a healthy, development from 
within, not a theological application from without, and is more 
likely therefore to live and come to something, especially if 
encouraged, without being overshadowed and overhelped by 
European fostering. Too much help, dogmatic dictation, only 
benumbs the faculties. With children and savages dogmatism 
is often the only method open; towards the Chinese there is a 
better course. They will approach Christianity in their own 
strange way if at all. The value of theology lies mainly in the 
discipline it affords to the faculties, and this discipline, though 
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it may be encouraged and stimulated, and even inoculated from 
abroad, must grow out of the previous discipline and civilization 
of the people. Religion also, in order to be more than a super- 
stition, must be a development; passively received, it is of little 
or no value; yet propagandists expect passivity, and will hardly 
tolerate anything else. How much of the superiority of Chris- 
tianity over other religions and theologies consists in the more 
vigorous development, the more abundant nourishment, it has 
afforded to the human faculties! Whenever or wherever it has 
been merely an ecclesiasticism, a church,—or mainly a dogma- 
tism, a creed,—it has either been a clog or a nullity. Just in 
proportion as it has been a growth, a fermentation, a life, it has 
been a blessing. When sympathizing and tolerant, it has been 
a gospel; but a malediction, when imperious and exclusive. By 
recognizing and honouring and working with the other agencies 
of civilization,—science, literature, art, commerce, industry, 
liberty, law, manners, government,—it has been the salt of the 
earth; but the salt has often lost its savour by standing aside 
and saying, “I am holier than thou.” Our Christian statesmen 
and missionaries are too dogmatic, too much given to their one 
way and one idea for all nations and races; they do not suffi- 
ciently study the previous history of the systems and minds 
they undertake to mould; they are blind to the stubbornness 
they may encounter in one direction, the pliability they may 
find in another, and the real excellence they may lay open in 
another. In the Sepoy mutiny and the Oude rebellion the 
English are possibly now paying the penalty of this narrowness 
of view. Politicians and religionists may have been over-anxious 
to hurry forward English government and English religion 
among races not yet prepared for either, perhaps not destined 
ever to receive either ; though, with aid from English justice and 
moderation, there may grow up in India at last new and un- 
dreamed of forms of government and religion and society, with 
which Europe and America shall delight to hold fellowship. We 
may be sure that the Hindoo political constitution, which as yet 
has gone no further than the village system, will, if it ever com- 
pletes itself, be very different from the constitution of England ; 
and that Hindoo Christianity, if ever developed, will be quite 
different from the Christianity of England,—different also from 
French or German or American or Italian Christianity; yet, 
however different, we may still hope it will be good. Of the 
Chinese we are less hopeful than of the Hindoos, because 
Chinese nature seems to be more limited and less fertile than 
Hindoo nature, and because the languages of China are certainly 
inferior to those of India, and seem to have reached their ut- 
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most point of improvement. Caste and conquest arrested the 
civilization of the Hindoos; that of the Chinese seems to have 
been arrested by faculty and language. Still, when we consider 
how much the Chinese have accomplished with their stinted 
means and their coarse instruments, we do not utterly despair 
of them: we only despair of the methods of those political and 
religious dogmatists who, arrogating to themselves superior 
righteousness and sanctity, insist on impossibilities and cultivate 
hinderances. 

Not only does the Hindoo future seem more promising, but 
the Hindoo life of the present has, in our Occidental eyes, a 
better aspect than Chinese life. Chinese skill in government is 
good, but Hindoo poetry is better; just as Shakespere and 
Milton are worth more than the English constitution. Energetic 
and cheerful labour, spreading prosperity far and wide among 
so many millions, is a good thing; but a still better thing is 
language of boundless capability, soliciting the mind for ever 
upward, and so making life noble and great, not tying it to the 
common, and making life little. We must remember, however, 
that in language and in mental structure we are more closely 
allied to the Hindoos, and are consequently not so well qualified 
to sit in judgment on the Chinese. 

Besides nature and language, there are other phases of 
Chinese civilization which we should take into account in order 
to understand this peculiar people. We refer to their religion 
and their morality, and the relations of these to each other and 
to government and common life. A striking peculiarity of 
Chinese religion in all its forms is, that it stands by itself more 
distinctly than religion has ever done among any other people. 
In India religion connects itself with everything, and more or 
less controls everything. In China religion is isolated, and con- 
trols nothing ; it is recognized and protected, but not dictatorial; 
like literature, philosophy, art, the theatre, it exerts such influ- 
ence as it can. In Christendom, religion, theology, and morality 
are closely associated, so much so that in the popular mind they 
are generally confounded. In China all this is different. Reli- 
gion, piety, worship, they place in a separate department. The- 
ology they commonly assign to the department of speculative 
philosophy. Morality they associate with education and govern- 
ment. They have no Church. In Europe, religion, theology, 
morality, education, are placed in various ways and proportions 
under the control of Church and State. In America we have 
divorced Church and State, and, to a considerable extent, religion 
and the State; our schools acknowledge allegiance chiefly to the 
State ; but religion and morals are closely united. Theolog 
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also, among all our dogmatic sects, is inseparably connected with 
religion, and in theory at least with morality. The idea of 
Church we are fast translating into sect, which often strives to 
be a sort of vertical caste, as if to take the place of the hori- 
zontal divisions of Hindoo society. Many of our theologians 
are fond of making their theology the basis of both religion and 
morality ; hence their exclusiveness, and the arrogance of their 
claims. Our philosophers readily distinguish in idea between 
religion, theology, and morality ; the Chinese distinguish be- 
tween them in practice; to make the distinction is a part of 
their daily life, going back to Confucius, and how much farther 
we know not. In order, then, to do them justice, we must leave 
behind our popular impressions, and apply to the subject the 
discriminations of our philosophy. While large portions of 
American society make theology the foundation of almost all 
that is valuable, let us remember that the Chinese place virtue at 
the foundation of society; that, while Americans generally 
make morality a secondary principle, growing out of theology 
and religion, the Chinese make morality a primary principle, 
growing directly out of the nature of man. 

The books tell us there are three religions in China; and if 
we inquire of the Chinese themselves, we receive the same 
answer. These three religions are :—1. Taoism, or Rationalism, 
as some have translated it, the religion of Lao-tze, a philosopher 
contemporary with Confucius. 2. Confucianism, which is a sys- 
tem of morals and politics rather than a religion. 3. Buddhism, 
which draws to itself a large portion of the worship of China, 
and is in fact the popular religion of all China. Most of the 
temples and priests, and both are sufficiently numerous, are 
Buddhistic. It is not, however, pure Buddhism as it came from 
India, and as it is set forth in recent books and treatises on the 
subject, built on Buddhistic manuscripts discovered in Nepaul, 
Thibet, and Ceylon. It is a mixture—natural and unavoidable— 
of Buddhism with the primeval polytheism of China. As the 
records of that old polytheism, if it ever had any, are doubtless 
lost, we cannot tell what it was from an inspection of the present 
popular religion of the country, any more than we could now 
learn what was the polytheism of Greece and Rome from a mere 
inspection of Romish Christianity, into which, with an admix- 
ture of Judaism, the old Paganism, refined by art and made 
attractive by demigods, was so abundantly transfused ;—one of 
the advantages of Romanism as a popular religion, though a 
scandal in Protestant eyes. The horror of idolatry, and the 
consequent jealousy of art, in which most Protestants and 
Mohammedans are educated, is in part prejudice. Idolatry has 
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its evils, and if by banishing visible idols we could get rid of all 
idolatry, we would join the iconoclasts; but so long as we per. 
sistently retain in Protestantism an amount of refined idolatry 
proportioned to our degree of intelligence, it scarcely becomes 
us to be very severe on, the idolatry of others. Idolatry, anthro. 
pomorphism in some form, visible or invisible, is, or at least has 
hitherto been, an essential element of all popular religion. It 
can be outgrown, gradually educated out, but not baptized out 
by Rome nor catechized out by Geneva. Still, let baptisms, 
extreme unctions, confirmations, ordinations, catechisms, creeds, 
holy water, even idolatries, remain among those who use them, 
so long as they find help in them; and then their gradual re. 
moval by discussions, reforms, philanthropic labours and suffer. 
ings, will afford still further help and discipline for human 
beings made for endless movement, action and reaction. These 
allusions are {made to our own necessary weaknesses, in order 
that we may learn to judge with more patience and candour of 
Chinese weaknesses in religion. He that enters the temple of 
Chinese worship, to understand it, must leave his prejudices at 
the door. 

Father Hue says :—“The Chinese of the present day are 
entirely absorbed in material interests and the enjoyments of 
the present life, and totally indifferent to religion in every form; 
but their annals attest that at various epochs they have been 
deeply interested in certain religious systems.” (ii., 168.) Not 
so; the Chinese, as we have before stated, are less religious, 
poetic, enthusiastic, than other races, but by no means “ totally 
indifferent.” Nor is there proof that they have formerly been 
more religious than now. Doubtless there have been tides in 
Chinese religion, as in other departments of their civilization; 
but it is not easy to determine whether it is now high, or low, or 
mid-tide. Davis says, though in another connexion, they are 
“the most steady, considerate, matter-of-fact people in the 
world ” (I. 244), and this is the best key for unlocking to our 
comprehension their whole system of civilization. The present 
rebellion, its having so much to do with religion, the general 
revolutionary state of Chinese mind,—all these facts indicate 
high rather than low tide. We should bear it in mind, how- 
ever, that tides in China are less easily measured than in other 
countries, especially by those occidental standards we persist in 
applying as rules, though only useful as illustrations. Mr. 
Williams, in his Middle Kingdom (ii., 231—233), comparing the 
Chinese religion with the religion of the Hindoos and the 
Greeks, commends the former for the absence of indecency and 
licentious rites, This also is a further manifestation of Chinese 
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nature. As they are less enthusiastic and religious than the 
Hindoos and the Greeks, so also are they less extravagant, less 
prone to extremes and abominations,—are more uniform and 
decorous. It is one of the compensations we find in the whole 
system of things. Mr. Williams, however, makes too much of 
Chinese decency, when he finds in it a main cause for “ the per- 
manence of their institutions.” ‘ One Pagan nation,” he says, 
“has come down from ancient times, and this alone is distin- 
guished for its absence [freedom ?] from religious slaughter of 
innocent blood, and the sanctified license of unblushing lust.” 
He concludes that the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, and 
also the Jews, were judicially destroyed by an avenging Deity 
for their “ pollution and cruelty,” while the Chinese have been 
preserved ; “the means made use of to perpetuate them” being 
“general education and morality, a code of laws, a well-ordered 
civil magistracy, regard for life and property, equality of social 
privileges.” There is logical confusion here which we cannot 
stop to set right, but, in passing, we must correct a single mis- 
apprehension of fact; it is a mistake to think that the people 
and institutions of India have been less permanent than those 
of China. 

The early Catholic missionaries, finding in the ancient writ- 
ings of the Chinese very noble religious conceptions,—concep- 
tions resembling considerably, often identical with, those of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures,—unwilling to admit the idea 
that these elevated conceptions were originated by the Chinese 
themselves, invented another theory, which has given colour, in 
one form or another, to Catholic speculations ever since, even 
down to Father Huc. The theory, in the language of Father 
Le Comte, is this :— 


“China, happier in its foundation than any other nation under the 
sun, drew in the chief of the holy maxims of their ancient religion from 
the Fountain-Head. The children of Noah, who were scattered all over 
the eastern parts of Asia, and in all probability founded this empire, 
being themselves in the time of the deluge witnesses of the omnipotence 
of their Creator, transmitted the knowledge of him and instilled the fear 
of him into all their descendants; the footsteps which we find in their 
histories will not let us doubt this.”—P. 310.4 





“ In Grozier, book vi., chapter 1, this theory is stated and argued at length, 
with numerous quotations from Chinese books, proving at least this,—that the 
Chinese have thought and written more and better on religion than they have 
had credit for. See also Du Halde, vol. iii, p. 15. Lest our estimate of the 
missionaries should be misunderstood, we quote and adopt the words of De 
Guignes, applying them to Protestants as well as Catholics: ‘ Je parle ici sans 
préjuges, je rapporte ce que j’ai vu; je ne suis pas ici l’admirateur aveugle des 
missionaires, mais j’en ai connu plusieurs dont les connoissance étoient trés- 
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Their idea was, that all true religion comes by revelation; 
that from Adam to Noah this revelation came down by tradition 
in a united stream, and was then divided into two great channels, 
with several smaller and less important ones; that one of these 
two grand channels was through Abraham, the Jews, and the 
Catholic Church, and the other through the emperors and sages 
of China; that this last stream had become weakened and cor. 
rupted by Taoism, Buddhism, and other causes, and was now to 
be restored from the living waters of Rome. This is ingenious, 
and evinces a strong inclination to be liberal, but of course 
within the limits of their church and creed. Among the other 
curiosities of the Romish theory is the distinct discovery of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the old Chinese books. It appears 
that lofty religious conceptions are found in the books of the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Persians, the Arabs, the Hebrews; 
and all bear marks of vigorous indigenous development. Thoughts 
have occasionally been transferred from one people to another, 
doubtless with more or less of modification ; but in the case of 
the Chinese, owing to their geographical separation, and still 
more to seclusion caused by their language, speculation must 
have been more independent than elsewhere. Whatever proof 
of mental ability this may afford, let the Chinese have the bene- 
fit of. It is, however, more easy and natural for a people to 
invent for themselves respectable theology and religion than has 
commonly been thought, provided they will once set themselves 
about it, and not smother themselves in tradition ; and herein is 
manifest the provident care of the All-Good, for “ the invisible 
things of Him are clearly seen ;” and he leaves none in greater 
darkness than is on the whole best. Is not the invention of 
language more difficult than that of theology? And how many 
languages have been invented by races in the very infancy of 
their development! Since, then, men are formed with a capa- 
city to find out for themselves language,—a medium of commu- 
nication with one another,—why not also with a capacity to find 
out a medium of communication with their Supreme Father,— 





etendues ; leurs écrits d’ailleurs le prouvent assez, et l’on ne peut disconvenir 
que nous ne devions beaucoup 4 ces hommes laborieux et infatigables.” (Voy- 
ages % Peking, Manille, etc., ii., 340.) We can see how their very weaknesses 
and mistakes are often made tu work into the general system of good, and can 
rejoice that all have not the same gifts, nor the same opinions and hopes; that 
since there are Chinese in the world, so there are those who can find joy and 
even culture in living among them and for them, criticising them too severely 
that they may work for them the harder. It is curious to observe how the main 
distinction between religions sometimes consists in the fact that the one has not 
yet been translated into the forms of — pertaining to the other, and how 
much mutual discipline and culture comes from the long, earnest, and sometimes 
angry process of translation. 
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“that they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after 
him and find him, though he be not far from every one of us?” 
Why claim that all religion which has not come down through 
the Jews, the Popes, and the Reformers, is “false,” and “ hea- 
thenish,” and to be exterminated at once? Is the golden rule 
of Jesus, of which we justly make so much, true and noble 
when we find it in the New Testament, and without value when 
we find it several times affirmed in Confucius and Mencius? 

A few writers, having heard of the Four Books as a sort of 
Chinese Bible, and finding in Confucius and Mencius so little 
reference to religion, have called Confucianism atheistic. This 
isa mistake; for Confucius occasionally refers to the gods and 
their worship, and always with respect, but he is a moralist and 
a statesman, and not a religious teacher. The class of writers 
who thus condemn the Chinese system as atheistic, also fail to 
perceive the merit of our American system in holding itself aloof 
from Christianity, and treating equally well Jews, Christians, 
and infidels. Americans can better appreciate the Chinese in 
this matter than Europeans,—to our shame as they think, to our 
credit as we think. If on the one side we were to acknowledge 
astrict connexion between private morality and public policy, 


and on the other were to restrict our idea of religion to church- 


going, prayer-meetings, baptisms, and the cultivation of the 
religious sentiment, each in his own way, we should then have 
the Chinese system in all its parts. Either for good or evil, 
there are some indications that we are tending toward such a 
result. Many of our staunchest religionists are becoming less 
and less careful about morality, while a respectable minority of 
our people and our statesmen are striving to introduce morality 
into politics. The Maine Law proceeds on the Chinese idea of 
a close connexion between private morality and government, and 
is resisted because it is an idea foreign to European aud Ameri- 
can civilization. The idea of a religion sundered from morality 
has still a scandalous look to some of us, while the idea of reli- 
gion sundered from theology has an equally scandalous look to 
others; to the great majority of Americans it is scandalous, 
unless the religionist is both moral in life and sound in the faith. 
It is possible that, in our endeavours to make room and freedom 
for all the races and religions of the Old World, and for our 
abundant crop of indigenous sects, we may be tempted or driven 
into the Chinese system out and out. 

Let us at least look at the question from the Chinese point 
of view. Separating religion from morality does not imply that 
religionists must be immoral, nor that moralists must be irreli- 
gious. It is as easy for religion to be moral, and for morality 
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to be religious, when placed in separate departments, as when 
placed in the same. Nor does this imply that one has a differ. 
ent source from the other. Confucius simply makes morality 
independent, ultimate, a primary principle, a thing based on the 
nature of man, on Divine Order, on God ; all of which are only 
different sides of the same idea. The religious teachers of 
China treat religion in the same way that Confucius treats mo- 
rality. To both religion and morality a divine foundation is 
thus given,—to which in our speculations we may go back, 
either through the more common theory of old and limited in- 
spiration, transmitted through language and tradition, or through 
the less common theory of continued inspiration and develop- 
ment. There are Christian moralists who in speculation carry 
morality ‘directly back to a primary principle, a divine founda- 
tion; but in practice our Christian teachers and writers are apt 
to make morality grow out of religion, as its root, and to pro- 
nounce all virtue a sham which does not acknowledge allegiance 
to a special religion, and not unfrequently both the virtue and 
the religion must grow out of a special theology; and thus we 
are landed in narrowness and tempted to be uncharitable. The 
Chinese distinction allows worship to adjust itself to the different, 
grades of intelligence and character with less friction. 

The educated and the uneducated classes are not always 
pleased with each other’s ways, and tastes, and plans for mani- 
festing and cultivating the religious sentiments. If devotion 
be made to stand by itself, there is more freedom, less confusion 
of thought, less intolerance. There are not a few Protestants 
who, when brought face to face with Romanism and heathenism, 
are kept within the bounds of external toleration only by poli- 
tical restraints. As for sympathy or respect for any religion 
but their own, away with the thought, the sin, the abomination! 
Respect a religion which prays to the Virgin Mary! Respect 
religions which set up hideous idols for worship! Respect 
Chinese religion, which does not even pretend to have a special 
connexion with morality, and is not particular about the names 
or attributes of its gods! Indeed, strict religious toleration is 
difficult, so long as devotion, morality, and theology are all in- 
cluded under the general name of religion, and the whole sub- 
jected to a priesthood. Under such a union religious sentiment 
is often blown into passion, to obscure and embitter the prac- 
tical questions of morality and the speculative questions of 
theology. 

Throughout their history, the Chinese have been remarkably 
free from religious persecution; owing in part, no doubt, to 
their having cooler heads than other people, but quite as much, 
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we think, to their having observed the distinctions we are 
pointing out. It may have been their practical turn of mind 
which led them early to see that religious worship need not 
encumber itself with creeds, and that morality could be placid 
in another department of life, where other and yet equally eifi- 
cient helpers for it might be found. The Jews in small numbers 
have long existed in China, and, so far as appears, without 
molestation. In the ninth century the two Arabian travellers 
found Mohammedans numerous there. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury Ibn Batuta says: “ In all the Chinese provinces there is a 
town for the Mohammedans in which they reside. They also 
have cells, colleges, and mosques, and are made much of by the 
kings of China” (p. 208). The Buddhists, by holding them- 
selves aloof from politics and theology, and by amalgamating 
themselves with the original polytheism, spread themselves 
quietly through the whole country. Romish Christianity has 
interfered too much with the whole system of China to be 
always endured quietly. When, however, the priests or the 
native converts have suffered, it has been on political, not on 
religious grounds. Long ago the Chinese divined the tendency 


of Christian propagandism, filibusterism, and annexation, and 


had the sagacity to forbid by law the entrance of foreigners into 
the empire. For centuries this policy of seclusion has been 
effectual, though at last the filibusters are upon them. 

We have spoken of Confucianism indirectly ; we now present 
it in the direct form, and in the words of Confucius himself :— 


“Things have an origin and a consummation ; actions have first prin- 
ciples and ultimate consequences. He who understands the regular order 
of things has approximated to perfection. The ancients, desirous that 
virtue might pervade the whole people, first established government ; in 
order to establish government, they first set in order their families; de- 
siring to regulate their families, they first sought personal virtue ; desiring 
personal virtue, they first rectified their hearts; to rectify their hearts, 
they first purified their motives; to purify their motives, they first ex- 
tended their knowledge. From the king to the meanest subject there is 
but one rule, which is to make personal virtue the root. That the root 
should be disordered and the branches in good condition, cannot be; for 
if men treat lightly what is of most importance, they will not attend pro- 
perly to what is secondary.” — Four Books, p. 2. 


Abel-Rémusat, and some other writers, assure us (Rémusat 
is probably our best authority on this point as on several others), 
that the Chinese have “confounded knowledge and virtue.” 
Not always, as may be seen in the above quotation from Confu- 
cius. The truth seems to be, that in like manner as we often 
confound religion, morality, and theology, so the Chinese often 
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confound morals, knowledge, and politics. The difference, then, 
between the Chinese and us lies in three things:—1. They take 
theology away from religion, and place it with speculative philo- 
sophy. 2. They take morality away from religion, and class it 
with knowledge, education, and politics. 3. They recognize a 
closer connexion between morality, knowledge, education, and 
government, than we do. We do not say that they always 
strictly observe these distinctions, nor that their system is better 
than ours; we merely say that it has in some respects great 
merits, and deserves our study and respect. We here present a 
quotation from Rémusat’s Mélanges Posthumes Orientales, with- 
out, however, adopting all the shades of his thought. Speaking 
of Chinese philosophy,—and his words admit a wider appli- 
cation,—he says :— 


“ The subject ought to interest those who would complete the picture 
of the process of the human mind. This succession of different opinions 
which developed themselves in the far East without any known con- 
nexions with occidental ideas; these Pythagoreans and Platonists ante- 
rior to Plato and even to Pythagoras; these Stoics, who, making order a 
universal dogma, habitually confounded knowledge and virtue, and founded 
a monarchy on the principles of their philosophy; these idealists, who 
have carried their allegorical idolatry through twenty nations, civilizing 
some and degrading others; these new Epicureans, who never knew 
Democritus nor Epicurus, these various schools, these dialecticians who 
have sounded the problem of Deity,—present a worthy subject of study 
and reflection and discussion.” —Pages 204, 205. 


The close connexion between morals and politics among the 
Chinese explains the strenuousness of their government in re- 
gard to opium, and the abundant preaching mixed up with their 
executive proclamations. Believing, as they do, that opium 
produces immorality, it must in their eyes be the duty of go- 
vernment to suppress the use and the traffic, though their efforts 
in a moral point of view, which are praiseworthy, have been and 
will continue to be of little avail. In and out of China there 
is, we think, some little mistake on this subject. The use of 
opium, though very destructive to health and life, more so than 
the use of alcohol, is confined to a much smaller portion of the 
community, and does not spread immorality through the com- 
munity. It is not a social, wide-spreading vice, and affects the 
community chiefly by withdrawing a portion of its physical 
force, a thing easily spared in China. Even among the Chinese 
colonists in Siam, Singapore, and Java, where opium can be 
had in abundance, the proportion who surrender themselves to 
this vicious indulgence is not very large. It is very unpopular 
among the thrifty and respectable Chinese, and a labourer who 
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is known to use it does not easily find employment. We have 
great respect, and even admiration, for Commissioner Lin, who 
“ squeezed ” the ten millions’ worth of opium out of the “ bar- 
barians;”? but we think he committed, as a statesman and 
patriot, two mistakes ;—the first, in not clearly perceiving the 
rather limited extent of the opium evil, and the impossibility of 
suppressing it; the second, in the means he resorted to for ob- 
taining possession of it, which were unjustifiable according to 
European rules, and thus exposed his country to war, though 
they were allowable according to Chinese notions. Lin resem- 
bled John Quincy Adams in character, and he made himself 
popular by a course which occasioned the war, while Mr. Adams 
suffered in popularity for the time by justifying the English. 
Technically the English were right on the opium question ; they 
were also morally right in regard to older disputes. The 
Chinese had morality on their side so far as the opium was con- 
cerned, but a portion of the contempt and oppression long exer- 
cised toward foreigners was unjustifiable even from their own 
point of view. Consequently there was war, and the opening of 
China, as it was called—hailed by religionists and philanthro- 
pists as a blessing—and now another war ;—all which may in the 
end very probably work round into blessings, but how we are 
not wise enough to discern as yet. 

In organizing, maintaining, and administering government, 
the Chinese certainly deserve praise. Imperfections of adminis- 
tration can be pointed out, but they are imperfections growing 
not so much out of their system as out of their unspiritual and 
unesthetic civilization, their merely objective culture. The 
idea of equality, as opposed to caste in the Hindoo sense, is as 
general in China as in France or America. Intelligence, virtue, 
wealth, office, are the only distinctions; and these distinctions 
hold nearly the same estimation as among ourselves. On the 
whole, taking the Chinese as they are, their government is one 
of the best. And should England and Russia ever divide up 
China between them, after the manner adopted towards Poland, 
they could not do better, they might do worse, than to let the 
Chinese go on and govern themselves. A governor-general 
at Canton or Nankin for England, and another at Pekin for 
Russia, who should interfere little with the details of adminis- 
tration, with a few military men to teach the Chinese the art of 
national defence, would be the true system; but a system not 
likely to be adopted. 

“They are a singular race, these Europeans,” says Rémusat, “ and 
their proceedings would make a strange impression on an impartial judge, 
if such a one could be found on the earth. Intoxicated by their own 
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progress in modern times, especially by their superiority in the art of war, 
they look upon all the other families of the human race with supreme dis- 
dain; all must think like them and work for them; they walk abroad 
exhibiting to the humbled nations their faces as the type of beauty, their 
ideas as the standard of intelligence, their arguments as the very basis of 
all reason ; everything is measured by their scale; inglorious conquerors 
and ungenerous victors, they attack the Orientals as if they had nothing 
to fear, and treat them when subdued as formidable enemies.” 


We should be glad, had we time, to prove—for we think it 
admits of proof—that the population of China has been greatly 
exaggerated. After careful examination of the censuses of 
China, we have no faith in them. How is it possible Kiangsu, 
a province not larger than the State of New York, should have 
a population of 39,000,000,—850 to the square mile,—three 
times as dense a population as the most densely peopled coun- 
tries of Europe! Four provinces, comprising a territory about 
as large as France, have, according to the census of 1812, no 
less than 125,000,000, almost four times that of France! These 
same four provinces have assigned to them in the census of a 
century before, 1711, only 9,500,000, as much too little, doubt- 
less, as the other estimate is too great. The population must 
have been nearly stationary for some centuries, yet the seven 
different censuses appealed to in a single century, from 1710 to 
1812, vary from 27,000,000 to 362,000,000. They are not cen- 
suses in our sense of the word, but estimates, guesses, and very 
poor guesses,—guesses made previous to the light thrown upon 
this whole subject by the careful censuses of Europe and America 
during these last fifty years. It is well known, that, while some 
portions of China are very fertile and very populous, other por- 
tions are the reverse. England, with the best cultivation in the 
world, is largely dependent on other countries for food; how, 
then, could some of the provinces of China support a popula- 
tion four times as dense? If we allow the most fertile pro- 
vinces to be a little more populous than England and France, 
and assign to the less fertile provinces a population in propor- 
tion, we shall have for the whole empire about 150,000,000. At 
the utmost, 200,000,000 ought to satiate our largest appetite for 
exaggeration. 

We must revert for a moment to the common remark that 
Chinese civilization is stationary. In all Asiatic civilizations 
the rate of movement is so slow that they seem stationary to us. 
Probably the Chinese are as nearly stationary as any people have 
ever been, not excepting even the Hindoos. Still, however slow 
the rate, there is movement—call it progress, or rotation, or 
mere change—and so doubtless it must ever be in all civiliza- 
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tions. This slowness, with all its evil in our eyes, is not without 
its compensating advantages. It makes life more even and 
cheerful, less anxious; it prolongs thelease of advantages when 
once entered upon; it gives a longer and smoother ride on the 
top of the wheel ;—or if the theory of mere changes, oscilla- 
tions, tides in human affairs, be adopted, it comes to much the 
same general result ; or if we prefer the more popular and pro- 
bable theory of progress, it becomes only a question of time. 
We certainly like the recent method of riding through existence 
on railroads, but then much could be said in favour of chariots 
and horses, those old-fashioned ways of the Egyptians and 
Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans. There were then better, or 
at least longer, opportunities for enjoying the beauties of the 
regions travelled through. Even the still slower Chinese custom 
of using the primeval feet, is a method of movement not to be 
despised. 

It will be seen to be rather against our taste, but less against 
our reason and conscience, to praise the Chinese. The American 
prairies may not thank us, but we shall venture in good nature 
to call in their aid to help out our idea of the interminable and 
tiresome horizontality of Chinese nature and culture. In tame 
or in wintry weather the prairies are very dreary, but in the 
bloom of June how gay and how grand, and in August what 
counties and kingdoms of corn they grow! Something so with 
the Chinese: under many aspects, it is wearisome to survey the 
dead level of their aim and manner; but then what a world of 
work they do, how cheerful their toil, what an empire of order 
and contentment they are! We prefer the hills of New Eng- 
land to the prairies of Illinois; but is not America the better 
that we have also our Illinois? Chinese monotony—and for 
that matter American, or any other monotony —would make a 
cheerless world if spread out over all the kingdoms and conti- 
nents,—over all history and all development ; but shall we hence 
conclude that the Chinese are an impeachment of Providence, 
or shall we wonder how the Infinite Wisdom could have allowed 
in the past so wide a space and so long a period for this peculiar 
and inferior culture? Whether this culture is to be carried 
forward indefinitely, or whether it is to be greatly changed, or 
even terminated by a change of language or of race, one or 
both, are questions we shall not enter upon. 


*,* By the insertion of this generally interesting paper, the Editor must not be 
thought to approve of all its opinions. 
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BABYLON AND ITS PRIEST-KINGS. 


In an article on the Rectification of Sacred and Profane Chro. 
nology, which appeared in The Journal of Sacred Literature for 
October, I incidentally noticed the fact, that Babylon was, till a 
comparatively recent period, under the government—not of a 
king—but of an enthroned priest. Many students of prophecy, 
belonging to that school which considers the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse to be Papal Rome, may regard this fact as confirma- 
tory of their leading position; and I am, therefore, desirous of 
bringing forward the proofs of it as fully as possible. It has 
been too much the case, heretofore, that persons have believed 
or disbelieved what has been said to have been discovered in 
ancient records, according as they have happened to like it or 
dislike it. Translations of ancient inscriptions have been pub- 
lished, which were, from first to last, altogether imaginary ; and 
yet they have been eagerly accepted by thousands, merely be- 
cause it would be so pleasant if they were true. And even with 
respect to the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions, where so much 
is known with certainty, a credulous public has acquiesced in 
the statement which was at one time confidently put forward, 
that in the great inscription at the India House, Nebuchad- 
nezzar described the effect of his madness as recorded in the 
fourth chapter of Daniel; a statement for which there is nota 
shadow of foundation. This being the case, it is incumbent on 
those who announce discoveries which are likely to gratify a 
portion of the public, to state clearly the grounds on which they 
rest; and, I may add, it is incumbent on them, before they 
announce them, to examine jealously the evidence on both sides 
of the question, lest by any chance they should deceive them- 
selves into announcing what may be agreeable, but is not true. 
This last, I can safely say, I have done; and I will now bring 
forward, at full length, the arguments by which I have been led 
to the conclusion at which I have arrived. 

In the inscriptions of Esarhaddon and in the later inscrip- 
tions of Sargon, that is to say, in all his inscriptions, with the 
exception of those at Nimrid, and those on the reverses of the 
pavement slabs at Khorsabad, a title is assumed by the king, 
which consists of the name of Babylon, preceded by the two 


characters Ce of I intend, in the first place, to consider 
the different contexts in which these two characters are met 
with, and from a comparison of these I hope to shew that they 
can signify nothing else than “ Priest of.” Secondly, I will con- 
sider the different groups which occur in the inscriptions having 
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the same meaning, or nearly the same meaning as this, and the 
different contexts in which they occur. Thirdly, I will consider 
the meanings of these different groups as indicated by an 
analysis of them. I hope to shew that whether their meanings 
be investigated by means of their different contexts, or by 
analyzing the groups, the same meaning of “ Priest” belongs to 
them all. 

I. The first context in which the group above expressed was 
observed, was in the royal titles of the Khorsabad king. We 
read there, denoting this group by X, “ King of Assyria, X of 
Babylon, king of Mada Sumiri and Akkadim.” In the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii. (1849), Pol, Lit., 
p. 41), I observed that this title was manifestly distinct from 
“King ;” and I supposed it to mean “ Lord paramount.” I 
had not then recognized the fact, that when Sargon bore this 
title he was the immediate ruler of Babylon. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, in p. 81 of his Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia, referred me to a second context in which 
the group occurred (British Museum, Series 12.1.9.). Here it 
was, as he supposed, “used as a simple conjunction to connect 
the names of two gods ;” and, accordingly, he read the titles of 
the Khorsabad king, above given, “ King of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia.” To this it would be a sufficient answer, that the word 
“and” in the following clause, is always expressed by one or 
other of two characters, neither of which is ever substituted for 
X. There being some forty inscriptions in which this series of 
titles occurs, this constantly occurring difference in their use, 
proves that X was not an equivalent to the character for “and.” 
Again, the fact of X occurring between two names of gods, by 
no means proved that it was used “as a simple conjunction to 
connect” them. Why might we not consider the passage as 
made up of two titles, “ the delight of the eyes of Bel, the X of 
Assur?” This second context in which the word was found, 
shewed that it could not signify “lord paramount,” or any title 
directly denoting dominion; but it by no means proved that it 
did not signify a ¢ié/e. 

A third passage in which the group occurred, proved posi- 
tively that it was a title.—a noun, and not a conjunction. On 
» the reverse of the great pavement at Nimrid, line 29, immedi- 
. ately after the name of the grandfather of the writer of the 
r inscription it occurs; and it is followed by the words, “ the 
t 
y 
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great gods ;”—“son’s son of Ivukh, the X of the great gods.” 
A fourth context in which the group occurs, is in the 22nd line 
- of the inscription on the great bulls of Kouyunjik, for a copy of 
which, legible in this place, though unfortunately much muti- 
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lated, I am indebted to Mr. Layard. It begins a sentence, all 
the words of which, for a good way, are of known significations; 
being preceded by the determinative sign of offices of men, and 
followed by the ordinary sign of the plural number. I translate, 
“The X’s and the people of Ekron, who on Padiya their king, 
an observer of the covenants of Assyria, had put fetters of iron, 
and had given him to Hezekiah of Judah . . .” What follows 
is mutilated and obscure. It treats of their sending for help to 
the kings of Egypt. 

Comparing these four passages, we see that X denoted an 
office, which might relate to a god or to a city; there might be 
several X’s in a city, which had also a king; or there might be 
a single X to the city, which a king might be proud to be. The 
meaning “ priest” will suit all the contexts, and I cannot imagine 
any other meaning that would do so. 

This group occurs in a fifth context. In the eleventh line of 
the first column of the great inscription at the India House, 
Nebuchadnezzar calls himself “‘ the X /a.a. rary. kha, who,” 
etc. The four characters which follow X, as to the phonetic 
values of three of which there can be no question, are a qualifi- 
cation of X. They cannot be a genitive, for that never termi- 
nates in a; but they are evidently a compound adjective or par- 
ticiple, like la.a.ma.gi.ri “ of the unloving ;” la.khad.du.u “ the 
unerring (arrow) ” (wes). The adjective here used is in the 
accusative case, as are all the words in this introductory passage 
which are in apposition with the king’s name. Its first character 
is one of those which has different values. Some persons have 
imagined that the fact of a character having more values than 
one, would render the reading of what is written impossible; 
and have, accordingly, denied that they could have more than a 
single value; in the face of the clearest evidence, both from 
Assyrian tablets, in which two or more values are expressly 
assigned to them, and from duplicate copies of inscriptions which 
afford equations of the same character to very different pairs of 
others. It is probable, however, that an Assyrian, who knew 
his language, would find no difficulty at all in reading these 
polyphonous characters, and even to us the difficulty is by no 
means insuperable. Of the character here used, the most com- 
mon value is kum. That, however, cannot be the value here, 
because no adjectivial form has u in the first syllable, except 
such as are derived from the fourth, or Puhal, conjugation; and 
these last double the second radical, if it admits of being 
doubled, and must, at any rate, have two syllables before the 
case ending. Kum.kha would be an impossible form for an ad- 
jective. This character has also the value ab; but never, I 
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think, at the beginning of words. It replaces >=] ap in 
Babylonian writings in the derivatives of mm, “15, and perhaps 
other words; but when it was desired to express distinctively 
x at the beginning of a word, the two characters a in || 
(mw-+3"=3rx) were used. The Babylonians, while they were 
much more attentive than the Assyrians to the distinction be- 
tween p and 4, seem to have paid little or no attention to the 
sound of ». Considering, however, that the character is here 
preceded by an a, which may belong to the adjective and not to 
the negative particle, I must admit that the adjective may be 
read abkha, and derived from nx, nan or ny. I much prefer, how- 
ever, the following mode of reading the word. The value which 
I give to the initial character is da, »; as in the common words 
da.im, da.’i.mu “ command” (evs). This is the proper value for 
this syllable; but on account of the other values which this 
character admitted, the character which properly denoted da, 3, 
was very often substituted for it when this could be done with- 
out ambiguity; we should then have da.kha, from the root me. In 
Arabic \b, inquinatus est, is in use; and the title, with its 
epithet, would thus be “the undefiled priest.” I ought to 
remark, that in subsequent passages of the E. I. H. inscription, 
VI. 23, 27, and VIII. 44, we meet with a similar adjective in 
the genitive case, with the ordinary da in place of da. Some 
may think that this is the same word, but I would derive the 


latter from ~\o, subjugatus est ; and I suppose that the existence 


of this root with + for the first radical, rendered it necessary to use 
the distinctive character for » in I. 11. In two of the three 
passages, where the adjective occurs with 1, the meaning seems 
to be “the uncaptured wall or fortress.” In the third, it is 
joined to a noun, of which I do not know the meaning. 

II. I now come to consider the groups which are equivalent 
to that which I have been considering. It is from the inscrip- 
tions of Nebuchadnezzar that we have to seek information on 
this subject; and I must begin with distinguishing these, in 
order that I may be able to refer my readers to them. There 
is, in the first place, the great inscription in ten columns at the 
India House. To this I refer by the column expressed by a 
Roman numeral, and the line expressed by an Arabic one. 
There is the inscription in three columns, which was published 
by Grotefend, from a cylinder which is now in the possession of 
Sir T. Phillips. To this I refer by the letters Gr. and the 
column and line. There is the inscription in two columns, 
which was published by Rich, and which is now in the British 
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Museum. To this I refer by R. and the column and line; and 
there are two other inscriptions on cylinders in the British 
Museum, which are unpublished. One which has been there for 
many years, I refer to as B. M. Cyl. with the line. The other, 
of which there are several copies, was brought by Sir H. Raw. 
linson from the Birs Nimrid. ‘To this I refer by the word Birs 
and line. 

I first observe that this last inscription is of peculiar value, 
as giving a number of words in phonetic characters which are 
expressed in the others by monograms. In Birs 6 we have five 
characters having the values sa.ak.ka.na.ku, preceding the ad. 
jective la-dakha. It is natural, therefore, to think that these 
characters express the group X, as it ought to be pronounced, 
I have not met with this word elsewhere, but Dr. Oppert, who 
has had access to many documents which I have not seen, in 
his Rapport, p. 29, quotes, as following the name of Sardana- 
palus, “sa ak.ka.na ak.ku of Assur.” Dr. Oppert rightly re- 
marked, that this title was not derived from the Assyrian 
language, but from the agglutinated language of the people 
whom he calls Scyths. He appears to resolve it into the three 
words, sa akkana akku, though this may be a mistake of his 
printer; and he translates it “ vicegerent.” I will, presently, 
shew that it is to be divided into the two words sakkana ku, 
which represent the two characters of the group X, which I 
have copied at the beginning of this essay. When two words 
were combined into one, of which the former has the accent on 
the last syllable, and the latter begins with a consonant, it was 
not uncommon to double this consonant. Hence the various 
forms of the compound word in Birs 6, and in Dr. Oppert’s 
inscription. 

As the two contexts in which this word occurs are included 
in the five in which the original group was found, they can 
throw no further light on its meaning. The meaning “ vice- 
gerent” certainly suits the passage cited by Dr. Oppert, but 
that of “ priest” suits it equally well. We could not say, how- 
ever, “the vicegerents and people of Ekron.” Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in the second volume of the Herodotus, translates 
sakkanaku “the subduer,” and la-dakha “ of the disobedient 
race!” He had better have left a blank for the clause. 

In I. 11—19, and B. M. Cyl. 6—12, a long passage occurs, 
in which the only difference in the two copies is that the former 
begins with the group which I set out with considering, followed 
by Ja-dakha, while the latter begins with the two words, 
is.sa.ak.ku zi.i.ri. It would naturally occur to a person, that 
these two words must be equivalent to the former two; but a 
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fact ought to be noticed which tends to modify this inference. 
In a former part of the E. 1. H. inscription, I. 5, we have 


pa.te.ci zi.i.ri; and there is nothing corresponding to this in 


the B. M. cylinder till we come to the beginning of line 6. The 
question then arises, are not issakku and pateci equivalent words, 
or nearly equivalent? and if they be, and each of them followed 
by zi.i.77 constitutes a distinct royal title, must not each of them 
be nearly equivalent to sakkanaku? The force of this argument 
will be more clearly seen when we have ascertained the mean- 
ing of ziri. Now, I would first observe, that in I. 5 pateci ziri 
must constitute a distinct title of the king, because the preced- 
ing and following lines do so. In the preceding line we have 
migir, followed by the group which denotes Marduk; in the 
Assyrian inscriptions (as Botta 44.3), immediately after his 
titles of sovereignty, Sargon calls himself “the migir of the 
great gods.” Though the root vw» is unknown in Hebrew, it is 
found in Assyrian as a verb and participle, as well as in this 
noun, which, from its form, must express the action, or, by a 
metaphor which is common to all languages, the object of the 
action. In the beginning of the 41st line of the Pavement in- 
scription at Nimrid, I find ¢amgurani, ‘“ she (Istar) loved me ;” 
the third person feminine singular of the aorist of Kal. In I. 
61 we have magiraka, “the lover of thee ;” and everywhere we 
have /a-magiri, “of the unloving,” that is, “the hating,” “the 
enemy.” ‘This title, then, must signify “ the love, i. e., the be- 
loved of Marduk.” Again, in I. 6, we have naram Nabid, the 
last word being the well-known name of the Biblical Nebo. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson translates this “the glorifier of Nebo.” 
From what root he derives naram, or how he can make a nomen 
agentis out of such a form, I cannot conjecture. I suppose the 
root to be mx, and take this for the Niphal participle. This 
root, though, like vw», unknown in Hebrew, is sufficiently com- 
mon in Assyrian; it signifies to choose, to prefer, to attach one- 
self to. Thus, I. 37.38, ina gimir libbiya kinim, aramu pulukh- 
ti iluti-sunu, “ With the entire of my true heart J have attached 
myself to the worship of their divinity” (é. e., that of Marduk and 
Nebo). In III. 36, Borsippa is called “ the city narmi-su, of his 
choice or attachment ;” and it is remarkable that he not only 
calls himself, in I. 6, ‘‘ the naram, choice, or chosen of Nebo,” 
but in I. 34, he calls Nebo naram sarrutiya, “the choice, or 
chosen, of my majesty.” Through the whole of the introduc- 
tory part of this inscription Nebuchadnezzar dwells on the con- 
nexion between himself and the two gods, Marduk and his son 
Nabii. He attributes to their special regard for him his eleva- 
tion to the throne, and he declares his devotedness to their 
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worship, above that of all others. There was, according to him, 
a mutual selection between the two parties ; and the root mw was 
specially employed to express the making such a selection. 
Between these two clauses which I have explained, “the 
beloved of Marduk,” and “the chosen of Nabit,” the clause, 
pateci ziri, is inserted; and it is obvious that it must be a title, 
and one of no trifling importance. The first word occurs in a 
remarkable passage of the Tiglath Pileser cylinder. The remote 
ancestors of the king who made it, the original builder of the 
temple which he restored and his father, are each termed “ pateei 
of Assur.” When this passage was first noticed in 1853, | 
translated the title, “Champion of Assur.” Sir H. Rawlinson 
made it “governor of Assyria,” affirming that these personages 
were subordinate to supposed Chaldean sovereigns. I objected 
to this, that the latter part of the title was distinctly Assur, the 
god, and not Assyria, the country. Sir Henry has now trans. 
lated it, “ high-priest of Assur.” I find nothing in the word 
which implies superiority. I take it to be simply “ priest,” 
But of this hereafter. What concerns us now is, that from the 
context in which it occurs in this inscription, patect must bea 
noun in construction, and such as may be followed by the name 
of a god in the genitive. Sir Henry Rawlinson translates 
issakku ziri, “adorer of the gods,” but ziri is in the singular 
number. It is an adjective, and is met with pretty frequently 
in the inscriptions. Properly, I believe it to denote large or 
long. In this sense it is applied as an epithet to the boats in 
which Sennacherib conveyed the timber for his palace (B. M. 
38.11). The word is zirdti, the noun signifying “ boats,” being 
feminine. More frequently it is applied either to what is of long 
duration, when it may be translated, according to the context, 
“ancient ” or “continued,” or to what is excellent in quality, 
great, high, or the like. The masculine adjective is connected 
with nouns which refer to Nabid, IV. 18; to the sun, IV. 29; and 
to the father of the obelisk king, Ob. 17. In a text parallel to 
this last (B. M. 12.2.10), ziru is replaced by makh, which cer- 
tainly signifies “ great.” We may, then, translate ziri in I. 5, 
“of the Great One” or “of the Ancient One ;” and we have 
now to enquire who was thus designated. In the obelisk in- 
scription line 4, we have the following invocation : Bil, ziru, abu, 
etc. ‘Bil, the ancient one, father of the gods, begetter of them 
all.’ The same invocation is repeated on the frame about the 
statue in the British Museum of the father of the obelisk king. 
To no other god is this adjective applied without a substantive; 
consequently, I cannot entertain a doubt that this title expresses 
the relation in which Nebuchadnezzar stood to Bil, who was the 
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n deity of Babylon. It expresses his official position with 
respect to the god to whom his city belonged, as the two other 
titles expressed his personal position with respect to his own 
selected deities. Accordingly, when about to speak of what he 
had done for religion in Babylon, as well as for the improve- 
ments of the city, in his capacity of priest of Bil, he, in the 
East India House inscription, after some clauses which I do not 
perfectly understand, falls back upon this official title, “ the un- 
defiled priest, who did so and so;” whereas, in the British 
Museum cylinder, where the mention of the priesthood of Bil 
was omitted at setting out, he here introduces it for the first 
time, “the priest of Bil, who did so and so.” I here assume 
that issakku and pateci are equivalent ; but of that it appears to 
me that there can be no doubt. In the India House inscription, 
and in that found at the Birs Nimrdd, the only two which fall 
back on the title “ priest,” we have two sets of three titles; the 
genitive cases are the same, the names of the three deities, 
Marduk, the Ancient One and Nabii; the noun governing the 
last, ‘‘ the choice of” is the same in both sets; and it is next to 
certain that the preceding ones, which are not the very same, 
are equivalent. For “the beloved of,’ we have in the Birs 
inscription itutkun libbi, the last word signifying “ of the heart 
of.” What precedes it may signify “the occupant,” or “ the 
delight,” or something of the kind. For the intermediate title 
we have pateci and issakku, both of which must have the signifi- 
tion “ priest ” in the same manner as sakkanaku. 

III. I must now endeavour to explain, or, at least, to throw 
as much light as I can, on the equivalence of these four groups. 
I begin with stating the conclusion at which I have arrived. 
The former character in the group which I began with copying, 
is to be read sakkana or issak (or perhaps issa), words which had 
the same, or nearly the same, meaning in the agglutinated 
language of the Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia; the latter 
character in the same group is to be read ku, a word of the same 
language. To the two words in the agglutinated language, which 
are thus formed, pafeci is the Assyrian equivalent. I have thus 
three distinct subjects to treat of in this section ; viz. (a.) The 
values of the two characters in the group first considered ; (6.) 
the resolution of the two agglutinated words into their elements ; 
and (c.) The determination of the meaning of the Assyrian 
word from its root, and its form. 

(a.) The last character of the original group signifies “a 
servant.” It occurs in three different contexts in connexion 
with proper names, and with other words of known value, and 
this value suits them all. In the first place, it occurs in the 
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inscriptions on several clay tablets in the British Museum, such 
as those marked K.14, 21, 22, ete. These begin in the following 
manner, a different proper name occurring in each: “To the 
king my lord thy servant ; may I be acceptable to the king 
my lord! may Nabiti and Marduk be gracious to the king my 
lord!” “Thy servant” is expressed by the second character of 
the group for “ priest,” followed by the affix ka. Sometimes, 
as in K.79, the plural sign occurs between this character and the 
affix; and then two proper names, with the copulative conjune- 
tion between them, follow. ‘To the king my lord, thy servants 
and .’? In the second place, this character occurs 
before the name of a deity on a number of cylinders used as 
seals, such as Nos. 65, 67, 68, etc., in Mrs. Cullimore’s collection, 
These cylinders generally contain three lines. In the first is the 
name of a man; in the second the character for “son of,” and 
the name of his father; and in the third is the present character, 
with the name of a god. “A son of B, servant of the god C.” 
In the third place, when Sargon speaks of kings who were ill- 
treated by their subjects on account of their fidelity to him, he 
uses this character to describe them, followed by kansu, sadid 
niriya, “ an obedient servant, a carrier of my yoke,” or “ of the 
yoke of Assur.” So Botta, 145.2.12; 147.10 and 151.2.9. I 
can think of no meaning but “ servant,” which would suit all 
these contexts. 

The first character of the group occurs in some other groups 
also, but it is commonly found alone, or with the plural sign, 
or with two small vertical wedges after it, similar to those which 
are found in connexion with the characters denoting the hand, 
the eye, and the ear. It is then interchanged with the pho- 
netic word nir. Now, this word is used in the Targum of 
Onkelos as the equivalent of %, which is unquestionably “a 
yoke,” as carried; whether by cattle, as Deut. xxi. 3, or bya 


dependent nation, as Gen. xxvii. 40. In Syriac also, };.3 is 
used, according to Castell, for juyum aratorium, textorium et 
servile. In Arabic it signifies much the same ; but this is of no 
importance, as Ibn Doraidi, who is spoken of by Freytag as a 
writer of the highest authority, says expressly that it was a 
Syriac word, not generally used by the Arabs. The most com- 
mon meaning in the Assyrian inscriptions is a yoke, metaphori- 
cally; that is, the burden of tribute, and sometimes military 
service imposed on a conquered, or weak nation, by a powerful 
neighbour. It frequeutly, however, signifies a slope; whatever 
was oblique to the surface of the earth, whether the acclivity of 
a mountain or the declivity on each side of a river. A third 
meaning, and what I take to be the primary meaning, is the 
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legs, Thus, in the sixth column of the Tiglath Pileser cylinder, 
line 51, etc., we have this passage: “The good road in my 
chariots, and the bad ina niriya, on my legs, I went after them.” 
In Bellino’s inscription, 1. 21, we have the word again in a 
different context. “The bad roads on a horse I rode; and a 
chariot niriya, of my legs (i.e. in which I should stand) ina 
likkdti usassi, in the rear I caused to be carried.” I think that 
one or other of the three senses, “the legs,” “a slope,” and 
“a yoke,” will suit the character whenever it stands for a word ; 
in all these senses its Assyrian equivalent was nir. The primary 
meaning of this word was, I think, “ the legs,” from which the 
other meanings might be derived. When the legs are stretched 
out, the vanquished suppliant for mercy may crawl under them ; 
they are then in the shape of the pair of oblique pieces of wood 
which constituted the rude saddle by which burdens were im- 
posed on the ox or the ass; and either of these pieces may 
represent a slope. But the primary meaning of the character 
was a yoke, with a head under it. It seems evident to me that 
this was what the character was intended to represent. Now, 
according to the principles of the picture-writing in which the 
cuneatic characters originated, the representation of any object 
night signify not only that object itself, but the action proper 
toit. An eye represented not only the Assyrian word p, “an 
eye,” but also oc}, “ seeing,” from the root im», the equivalent of 
the Hebrew mn; and not only these but also si, which was the 
Accadian word for one or other of these. On the same principle, 
the character which represents a yoke would also represent the 
action of which a yoke was the instrument, that is, “ bowing 
down, prostration.” This is the proper force of the root wm, 
which is constantly used in connection with nix. One instance 
has been already given in the beginning of this subsection ; 
others are Ja iknusu, “they did not submit ;” Ja kitnusu, “they 
were not submissive,” and uwsaknis, or more anciently usiknis, 
“I made to submit ;” all of which are preceded by niriya, “to 
my yoke.” The meaning, then, which I give to the group in 
question, grounded on the meanings of the two characters com- 
posing it, is “a servant of prostration,” “a servant of bowing 
down,” or the like. When joined to the name of a deity, it 
thus signifies “ a priest.” 

(6.) I have now to consider the agglutinated words sak- 
kanaku and issakku. Their last syllable is the same; and I take 
it to represent the second character in the group just considered, 
and therefore “a servant.” Now, that this was the meaning of 
the word ku in the Accadian language is universally admitted. 
The only matter in dispute, is whether it was its only meaning, 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XVI. x 
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In the Tiglath Pileser inscription it is always so translated 
Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Oppert ; but Mr. Fox Talbot translates 
it “ weapons,” and I “ arrows,” in several passages where it is 
preceded by the determinative of things made of wood. I have 
no doubt whatever that we were right; but the proof of it need 
not here be given. 

I take sakkana to be a compound of sak “a head,” and kana 
an adjective which may signify “ bent,” or “bowed down.” The 
signification of sak is indisputable. A character, the portion of 
which on the left hand is evidently intended for a head, while on 
the right there is a vertical wedge representing the trunk, and 
between the two a pair of parallel horizontal lines, representing 
the neck, has the two common values sak and ris. The former 
of these is the Accadian, the latter the Assyrian name of a head. 
I suppose that kana is equivalent to the Assyrian wv, which I 
explained in the last subsection ; and that it is connected with 
ryovu, knee, etc., and with the Egyptian ken and the Hebrew m. 
I accordingly make sak-kana-ku to signify “a servant of the 
bowed down head,” and thus, “a priest.” I here differ altogether 
from Dr. Oppert, who explains this word in one place as “ vice- 
gerent,” and in another place calls it the supreme title of the 
Assyrian kings (Rapport, p. 16). 

Having mentioned Dr. Oppert’s Rapport, I hope I shall be 
excused if I correct an error into which he has fallen, which 
respects myself personally. In p. 7 he says: “M. Grotefend, 
avec cette sagacité féconde qui a illustré son nom, a reconnu 
qu’un fragment d’un cylindre en terre cuite de Babylone, et 
publié par Ker Porter, ne contenait autre chose qu’une tran- 
scription en caractéres simples d’un passage de la grande inscrip- 
tion de Nebuchodonosor, conservée & Londres au musée de la 
compagnie des Indes. On a pu confronter deux exemplaires 
d’une méme inscription dont la comparaison, instructive a plus 
d’un titre, a fourni les premiers éléments de l’identification des 
caractéres archaiques et modernes.” The important discovery 
here referred to was made by me in 1846; and I immediately 
announced it in the Literary Gazette of 25th July, 1846. Grote- 
fend was aware that I claimed the discovery as my own; and I 
never heard that he controverted my claim to it; nor, indeed, 
have I observed any allusion to this plate of Ker Porter’s in any 
of his writings, before or after my publication in the Literary 
Gazette. 

I take it for granted that issa or is-sak has much the same 
meaning as sak-kana ; but I am not prepared with any argu- 
ments in support of this, derived from the meaning of és or issq, 
Of these Accadian words I know nothing whatever. 
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(c.) I now come to consider the Assyrian word pateci, that is, 
of ¥Y =I. The value of the latter part of the second 
syllable, which I have here written e, is problematical. All that 
I can say respecting it, with perfect confidence, is, that this 
character expresses the first syllable of the third person feminine 
singular of the aorist, when » is the first radical. I have given 
above an example of that form, where the first radical was », 
namely, tamgurani, “She loved me.” If the first radical had 
been », we should have in place of »n, what I have expressed by 
te, which is therefore equivalent to yn. This syllable is intro- 
duced into a verbal form before a consonant, as a sort of medial 
augment, or as the characteristic of a peculiar conjugation ; and 
as it sometimes becomes fan before a vowel, I incline to think 
that the » was pronounced as a nasal; it may express the final 
sound in the French éfain. We have an example of tan in the 
word il.ta.nap.pa.ru (Botta, 49.44), which is joined with bahlat 
Bili, The verb without the augment would be isapparu, from 
we, missit ; s being changed into /, before the dental, as in kaldi 
from kasad, and many other words. The meaning of the words 
isapparu bahlat Bili would be, “ they send out the terror of Bil ;” 
in a parallel passage, Bel. 47 yumahiru is used in place of this 
verb, which is well known to have a similar meaning. In another 
passage (Botta 51.92) the sword of Ninib, who was, like Bil, a 
god of war, is called “the terror (bahlat) of the four strange 
languages.” While, therefore, it must remain uncertain what 
the precise meaning of the ‘ bahlat Bili’ was, it seems clear that 
it was either the Assyrian army itself, or some standard or 
ensign by which it was accompanied. The meaning of the 
augment in the passage quoted can scarcely be doubted. It 
expresses habitual repetition of the action. The predecessors of 
Sargon “‘i/tanapparu, were in the habit of sending out from 
time to time the terror of Bil.” In the Tiglath Pileser inscrip- 
tion, I. 33, the words dahlat Bili occur in connexion with a 
different verb, yul.tas.pi.ru. The value of the second character 
is given as ¢a.as in one of the syllabaries in the British Museum ; 
and it has the same value in the second Persepolitan writing, as 
I stated in 1846, and as has never since been denied ; yet Sir 
H. Rawlinson, in his two last publications, reads it ¢an, and has 
built a theory on this false reading. He seems to have forgotten 
that if fan were to precede pi in a derivative of his imaginary 
root m2, it would become ¢ap ; and that there are other characters 
in constant use by which ¢an and tap are expressed. The word 

fore us cannot be fairly read in any other manner than as I 
have given it, yultaspiru; and it is the causative form, an- 
swering to iltanapparu; derived from yusaspiru, as that was 
x 2 
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from isapparu ; but with the augment yn contracted to simple ¢, 
instead of being extended to ¢an. Or it may be that this shorter 
augment ¢ may differ from yn, not implying, as that does, repe- 
tition. The verb in the Tiglath Pileser inscription is applied to 
but a single king ; the w at the end denoting the perfect tense, 
and not the plural number; the translation is, including the 
second accusative which precedes bahlat, “ who has caused men 
to send out the terror of Bil.” Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his 
translation of this inscription, renders it “ruler over all the 
people of Bil;” but in the Herodotus he corrects this to “ who 
has hunted the people of Bil.” This appears to me a complete 
perversion of the clause. Mr. Fox Talbot and Dr. Oppert did 
not translate it at all. According, then, to the view of the force 
of this augment which I have been explaining, pateci with the 
augment should mean one who does frequently and habitually 
what the verb signifies ; pact without the augment denoting one 
who does this once or occasionally. It may suffice to say this 
of the form of the word; we have next to consider the root. It 
is plain that the first two radicals are vs, and that the third isa 
weak letter. As I have never met with any other form of the 
root, I have no means of deciding which of the weak letters it is, 
otherwise than by a reference to the cognate languages. It 
might be x, n, », or even n. There are some verbs with n for the 
third radical, in which it is dropped when it terminates the 
word, as in particular mp, cepit. In other cases a character for 
ikh is added, as in na.ci.ikh, “the carrier away of” (Botta, 48.26). 
The ground of the distinction may be either that in some words 
m was pronounced with greater force than others—the Arabs 


have both ¢ and c—or that the final character was added, when 


it was necessary to distinguish the root from other roots, having 
the third radical different, but still weak ; while it was omitted 
when this was not necessary. ro: might need to be distinguished 
from no: and vm, both of which are to be found in Hebrew 
lexicons ; whereas, there is in Hebrew at least, only the root 
nop, from which the word which we are considering could be 
derived. Other roots which are found in the Aramean dialects 
written with p have » in Hebrew; the Aramzan b corresponding 
to both p and w of the Hebrew; but these two letters are as 
carefully distinguished in Assyrian as in Hebrew. There is, 
then, a very strong presumption, to say the least, that the word 
pateci is derived from rev. We have now to consider the force 
of this root. I first observe that it denotes the action of the 
priests of Baal at the altar made by Elijah, 1 Ki. xviii. 26. Itis 
here pointed as a verb of the Pihel conjugation ; but this may 
be an error of the punctuators. The received translation of the 
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verb and the following preposition is, “they leaped upon ;” 
others have rendered it, “they leaped over,” “ they were mad 
at,” “they danced at.” The Septuagint version is Svérpeyov ém), 
the precise meaning of which may be doubted. I hatievs it, 
however, to be “they ran backwards and forwards, up to and 
down from.” I do not believe, however, that this was the 
meaning of the Hebrew original. The force of the root is to be 
learned from its use in Ex, xii. 13, 23, 27 and in Is. xxxi. 5; 
but here we meet with great diversity of opinion. Some think, 
and the Septuagint version favours this opinion, that the Lorn, 
to whom the action of this verb is attributed, was different 
from the destroying angel; that the verb implies active exertion 
for the protection of the Israelites from a destruction which 
would otherwise have smitten them. Others seem to consider 
the Lord to have been the destroyer, or at any rate the guider 
of his hand; and that the verb merely implies omission to act. 
This is the view taken by the translators of our authorized 
version ; and it is certainly countenanced by the context, espe- 
cially by Ex. xii. 12. On the other hand, this meaning seems 
scarcely admissible in the passage in Isaiah, where active inter- 
position in the way of defence seems clearly implied. The 
reader must judge for himself; but I think it certain that rep 
indicated an action which was used by some idolatrous priests in 
their worship ; and I think it highly probable that this action 
was that of throwing themselves down, and stretching themselves 
out, before the altar or other object of their worship. 

I should have liked to have reviewed the different passages 
in the inscriptions which bear on the priestly government of 
Babylon ; but I think it better not to attempt this at all, than 
to make an attempt which must be very defective. I have 
hever seen, and it is not likely that I ever shall see, the inscrip- 
tion which would be likely to throw most light on it. Grote- 
fend, a private individual, had fac-similes taken in lithograph of 
all the important cuneatic inscriptions he could obtain ; and the 
public can obtain copies of them at a cheap rate. This, however, 
was in Germany. In England a corporation, which is reputed 
to be wealthy, and the members of which describe it as liberal, 
withholds from the public generally the means of consulting an 
inscription of first-rate importance, which it unfortunately holds 
in its custody. 

Epwarp HIncks. 
Nov. 16th, 1858. 
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NOTES ON JOHN XVII. 


Every reader of the Bible will agree that there are particular 
passages in it, by which he finds himself especially attracted, 
Though perhaps not appearing so marked to others, yet to him 
they appear to possess a value surpassing even the rest of the 
sacred writings. 

The causes of this enhanced value are almost as various as 
the passages themselves, which are thus enhanced to various 
readers, Sometimes it is an outward reason, external to the 
words themselves, which surrounds them with a halo of lustrous 
influence. Something in the disposition of the reader, or in his 
circumstances, or in association with persons, places, and other 
things which powerfully move the feelings, may be at the time 
so prominently before the mind, that any words which are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to any of these influencing accompaniments of 
his mental history, do at once acquire a position of absorbing 
interest, and retain it ever afterwards. At other times it is the 
internal attractiveness of the passages themselves which accounts 
for their enhanced value to the reader. The narratives may be 
affecting, the events wonderful, the lessons impressive, the whole 
tone of the passage solemnizing, to such an unusual degree, 
that, while being read, it becomes at once engraved upon the 
memory with a strength which can never be obliterated; and 
thenceforward it towers above life’s stormy thoughts and pas- 
sions, bearing above them its calm beacon-light of quenchless 
brilliancy. 

By this latter kind of attraction,—the internal interest of 
the passage itself,—the writer of this article remembers having 
been very early drawn to the parting prayer of our Saviour for 
his disciples in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
There every moving circumstance which could be added by pass- 
ing events, by the character of the speaker, by his coming trials, 
by the touching tone of almost unapproachable purity, dignity, 
heavenly holiness, and noble self-devotion ;—all are combined 
to light up the passage with a never-failing attractiveness. The 
spot becomes “holy ground” in the soul’s possessions. The 
memorabilia of the Redeemer’s history become all clustered 
round it as a central point of spiritual illumination. 

But there is, to the ordinary reader of the passage in the 
English Bible, this one drawback, that its meaning and con- 
nexion suffer to some extent from the form in which it is there 
presented to him,—the breaking up into verses, made more for 
convenience of reference than for helping out the sense. To 
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obviate this drawback, the reader in this, and in every similar 
case, will gain much more insight into the real meaning of the 
words, by re-writing them for himself in Greek or English, in 
stanzas, sections, or lines, marking the connexions or transitions 
of the meaning, and divided with a reference to the subject- 
matter alone. 

This has been done in the following pages, as an illustration 
of the value of such a practice, which soon becomes natural and 
easy to any one who makes himself acquainted with the extent 
to which the principle of parallelisms applies to the New, as well 
as to the Old Testament. Both the Greek and English are 
arranged in lines, easily scanned by the eye, and which will, the 
writer hopes, be found materially to assist the student of Scrip- 
ture in the examination of this most important passage. 

For shortness and clearness the lines are numbered, and 
referred to in the notes by their respective numbers. This 
allows the condensing of notes within a much shorter compass 
than could be otherwise managed, and will not be found so 
troublesome to the reader as at first sight it might seem to be. 
The page of numbered lines being kept in view at the same time 
with the notes, will soon make the reference to the numbers no 
inconvenience, compared with these advantages of shortuess and 
clearness. 

The English is added in the same form, shewing how easily it 
admits of an arrangement similar to the Greek. 


JOHN XVII. 
1. ITATEP, 
2. — €dnjdrvOev 1) dpa, 
3. d0£acov cov Tov vidv' 
4, iva cal 6 vids cov d0€don ce, 
5. Kabas &wxas abto Eovalav rdans capKos, 
6. va trav 8 Sédwxas ave, Soon adtois Swhv aiwviov" 
7 aitn 8é éotw 1) aimvios fan,— 


Led 4 / \ / > \ \ 
8. va ywookwal ce Tov povov adnOuwov Oedr, 
\ > ‘ > a , 
kal dv atréoteinas *Inoody Xpiorov" 


so 


10. eyo oe edolaca él tijs yijs, 


ll. TO Epyov éTedXelwoa 

12. 0 dédxds pot iva Troujow" 

13. xa viv ddEacov pe, od IIdtep, 

14, Tapa ceavTo, TH doEn 

15, } th m™po Tov Tov KOopoy Ewat Tapa col’ 


> , , \w a > , 
épavépwod cov 70 dvoya Tois avOperrous 
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ods Sé5wxds por 
€x TOD KOopOU 
gol Hoar, 
ae \ > \ , / 
kal éuol avtols dédwxds, 
kat Tov AOyov wav TETHPHKACL 


vov eyv@xay,—Ore mavra boa dé5wxds jor, 
Ta, a. ood éorw" 
ért Ta phyara & déaxds pot, 
Sé5wxa avrois, 
Kab aurou éhaBov,—kal é éyvocav arnbas 
drt mapa cov éEAOor, 
Kab émlatevoay 
Sri ov pe atréatetNas. 


"Eye mepl aura épwre 
ov trepl Tod Koopod épwrTe, 
ana mepl av déwxas por, 
bri ool elo 
kal Ta éua tTavtTa od ort, 
Kal Ta od eua* 
kat dé80€acpar év avrois: 


kal ovk ete etl ev TO Korum, 
Kab obToL ev T® Koop@ cial, 
Kal éy@ Tpos ae Epyowat’ 


— “AT. TE, ee auTous 
oe gov, 
Ds O€dwxas pot, 
iva @ow év, Kabews hwers* 


Ore Tea per’ avTav 
év Te KOT LO, 

eye ér/jpouv avrous 
év T@ OvopaTt cou’ 





ods Sédwxds po. epvraka, 
\ > \ >? =, > ‘ 
Kal ovoels && avTav aTwreTo 
el p12) 0 vlos THS aTrwrelas, 
iA ec \ xv 07: 
iva H ypapn TANpwOT 


viv d¢ mpos ce Epxomar, 
kai Tadra Aad® ev TO KOTHY, 
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va éywou Thy xapav THY. éunv 
meTANpwuevnv év avTois* 


eyo 5é5wxa adtols Tov NOyov cou, 
Kal 0 Koopos éulonoev avTods, 
Ste ovK eioly Ex TOD KOopoU 
Kabers eyo ovK ele x Tob Koo ou" 
ov épwrd iva dpns atrods éx TOD Koo pov 
GAN iva L TNPHONS a abrovs €x TOU Trovnpod" 
é« Tod KOopOV od«K eial, 
xabers eyo x Tob Koo pou ovK eit 
drylacov avrobs év TH arnbeig cou, 
6 Noyos 6 ads arnBevd é eore" 
Kabes éue amréateinas eis TOV KOT pOV, 
Kaye dmearetha airovs els TOV Koo pov, 
Kal orep aura ey, ayudtoo € épauror, 
iva Kab adtol dow iyyacpévos ev adnbela. 


Ov mepl ToUTOY dé é Epores Hovov, 
aAna Kal mepl TOV ) TUITEVTOVTOY, 
bid Too Aoyou aura, eis €ué" 

iva tdvres & a ou 
xabes od TT drep év éuol 
Kary év gol, 
iva kal auto. év jpiy éy @ow" 
iva 0 Koopmos TLIoTEdTN 
ST. ov pe atréoTelAas. 


Kal éy@ tiv Sokay ty Sé5wxds wor Sé5wxa avrois, 
iva wow ev, Kabews tueis Ev éoper, 
éy@ év avTous, 
Kai ov ev éuol, 
iva Mow TeTEeNevwpévor eis év. 
kab iva yweoKky 0 Koo Hos 
ott ov pe atréareAas ; 
Kal nryamnoas avrovs, 
Kabes ewe HyaTnoas. 


ITATEP, ois Sé8axds por 0éXw 
iva trou ell eY0, 
Kaxeivor aot per" €uov, 
iva Oewpao thy So€av tHv eunv, 
iv Baxds wor 
Ste nyaTrnods bE, 
mpo kataBorys Koopov. 
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95. ITATEP AIKAIE, xai 6 xdopos ce ovx eyvo, 
96. eyo O€ oe éyvar, ‘ 
97. Kal oUToL éyvwcay, 

98. btu ov pe aTreareinas ; 


t 

‘ 

rt) No. , > a , 
9. Kal éyv@pioa avTois 

( 

t 

‘ 

{ 

‘ 

{ 


100. 70 "ONOMA cov 
101. Kal yvwplow 

102. iva ) “AT'AIFH, 
103. Hv nyaTnoas pE, 
104. €x avtois 

105. Kaya év avtois. 


1. FATHER, 

2 The hour is come ; 

3 Glorify Thy Son: 

4, That Thy Son also may glorify Thee, 

5. As Thou hast given Him power over all flesh ; 

6. That to all whom Thou hast given Him He shall give 
life eternal ; 

7 And this is eternal life,— 

8 That they might know Thee the only true God, 

9 And Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent. 


10. I have glorified Thee on the earth, 


11. I have finished the work 

12. Which Thou gavest me to do; 

13. And now glorify Thou me, O Father, 

14, With Thine own self, with the glory 

15. Which J had, before the world was, with Thee. 
16. I have manifested Thy name to the men 

17. Whom Thou gavest Me 

18. Out of the world: 

19. Thine they were, 

20. And to me Thou gavest them, 





21. And Thy word they have kept. 


22. Now they have known,—that all things whatsoever Thou 
hast given me 


23. Are of Thee; 

24. For the words which Thou gavest Me 
25. I have given them ; 

26. And they received (them) ;—and knew truly 
27. That I came out from Thee ; 
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And they believed 
That Thou didst send Me. 


I pray for them ; 

Not for the world do I pray, 

But for them whom Thou hast given Me 
Because they are Thine, 

Indeed all Mine are Thine, 

And Thine are Mine; 
And I am glorified in them. 


I indeed am (to be) no longer in the world, 
But these are in the world, 
And I come to Thee. 


HOLY FATHER, keep them, 


Through Thy name 
Which Thou gavest Me, 
That they may be one, like us. 


While I was with them 
In the world, 

I kept them 
In Thy name: 


Those whom Thou gavest me I guarded, 
And none of them is lost 
Except the son of perdition, 

That the Scripture might be fulfilled. 


But now come I to Thee, 

And these things I speak in the world, 
That they may have My joy 

Fulfilled in themselves. 


I have given them Thy word, 

And the world hated them ; 
Because they are not of the world, 
Even as I am not of the world: 


I do not pray that Thou shouldest take them away out 


of the world, 


But that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil : 


They are not of the world, 
Even as I am not of the world ; 
Sanctify them through Thy truth, 
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Thy word is truth: 
Even as Thou sent me to the world 
So send I them to the world : 
And for their sakes I sanctify myself, 
That they also may be sanctified through the truth. 


And not for these alone do I pray, 
But for them also who believe, 
Through their word, on Me; 
That all may be one, 
Even as Thou Father in Me, 
And I in Thee. 
That they may likewise be one in Us; 
That the world may believe 
That Thou didst send me. 


And the glory, which Thou hast given to Me, I have 
given to them, 
That they may be one, even as We are one, 
I in Thee, 
And Thou in Me, 
That they may be made perfect in one ; 
And that the world may know 
That Thou didst send me; 
And didst love them, 
Even as Thou lovedst Me. 


FATHER, for those whom Thou hast given Me, I wish, 
That where I am 
They also may be with Me ; 
That they may see My glory, 
Which Thou gavest Me 
Because Thou lovedst Me, 
Before the foundation of the world. 


RIGHTEOUS FATHER, the world indeed hath not 
known Thee ; 
But I have known Thee, 
And these have known 
That Thou didst send Me. 


And I have declared to them 
Thy NAME, . 

And will declare it ; 
That the LOVE, 
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Wherewith Thou lovedst Me, 
May be in them, 
And I in them. 


Nores on tHe Numperep Text, 


Part I. 1—29. 

Our Lord’s Messianic Office ;—its results, future and past. 

(l—9).—JIntroduction: future results anticipated. 

1. Invocation of the "Ovoua ITATEP; to reveal which was 
the object of the Son’s Incarnation. See 16. 

2. Occasion of the prayer: the hour of the final struggle 
and triumph was near, which would lead to 3, 4. 

8. Direct object of 2; and epitome of the whole prayer. 
See 36. 

4—9. Direct objects of 3, and epitome of its future results; 
embracing a threefold succession, 4, 5; 6, 7; 8,9; each begin- 
ning with fa; each evolved from, and explaining the one before; 
following in order of accomplishment ; and shewing the distinct 
offices of the Holy Trinity, which all unite for man’s redemption, 
before and after 7 apa. 

4,5 refers to the Father’s office, éSwxas, etc.; 6, 7, to the 
Son’s office, dean, etc.; 8, 9, to the Holy Spirit’s office, 
ywookwoi, etc.: and each is further referred to in the remaining 
sections or stanzas of Part I., which give a review of past effects 
up to 7) pa, as a plea for the continuing of these effects by the 
same Holy Three, after 7) dpa. 

Thus, 4—5 is referred toin 10O—15; 6—7, in 16—21; and, 
8—9, in 22—29. 

(10—15.)—Our Lord, by éyo, you, we, identifies himself with 
the vios and avra of 4, 5, which there were more appropriate 
to the solemn introduction, with its reference to the relations 
and offices of the Holy Trinity: here he refers more directly to 
his work as Jesus, the Incarnate Messiah, and speaks more from 
the human side of his position. Referring to 3, 4; 10—13, are 
an argument for 3; and 13—15, the mode. 10—12. The 
complete fulfilment of his past Messianic épyov. 13—15. The 
secured fulfilment of his future Messianic dofa. 10 and 13 are 
interwoven, like 3, 4, as reciprocal equivalents; 13 claimed as 
the previously arranged return for 10. 10 is particularized by 
by 11, 12; and 18 by 14, 15: the place and state of 11, 12, yi 
Epyov, contrasting with the place and state of 14, 15, mapa 
ceavt@, TH doEn. 

The repeated emphatic position of mapa ceavt@, Tapa cot, 
14, 15, shew that the essence of divine S0£a, and of the happi- 
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ness of the Holy Trinity, is their mutual communion with each 
other: and hence, also, that, as fellow heirs with our incarnate 
Saviour, the essence of our future glory and happiness will be 
the partaking, as far as creatures can, of that divine presence ;— 
the being with God, and “one with him ;” as our Lord holds 
out to us in his words afterwards, 73—76, 88—91. 
(16—21.)—Comparing with 6, 7, (to which 16—21 refer), the 
fw? aiwvios is the result of cov Td dvoya, 16, rightly and spi- 
ritually received through Tov Adyov cov, 21. 16, 7d dvoua is 
further explained in 1, JATEP; in 40, TATEP’ATIE; in 
95, IIATEP AIKAIE; in 100, 102, ’AT'AITH. Thus, the 
whole object of the épavépwod here, as throughout all the Gospel, 
is to reveal God to us as a Father, holy, righteous, and loving, 
in Christ, and for Christ’s sake: a result agreeing with the 
explanation of 8, 9. 16, shews Christ’s message to man; and is 
compared with 21, which shews man’s duty on receiving that 
message: the édavépwod 16, is emphatic; and so is rernpyxaci, 
21; both being equally necessary, and containing between them, 
(as is indicated by their pointed position,) the means by which 
the great purposes of 17—20 are accomplished, and the fw 
al@vios gained. 17 and 20 contain parallel ideas, but with an 
instructive difference in the emphasis; which in 17 is on the 
ods, the men given: and in 20, on the éuou, the man, the God- 
man to whom they were given, and in whom alone they can find 
a right to use the "Ovoua IIATEP. 18. That these avOpara 
should be brought é« tod xdcpov, 18, was the object of 19, when 
God “foresaw” them in past eternity; but 18 is placed first, 
being the intermediate step between that past eternity, and the 
further future fulfilment of 19, in a coming eternity. 
(22—29.)—Referring to 8, 9, we see that the Holy Spirit’s 
office in 8, 9, which would not be fully accomplished till the day 
of Pentecost, had yet been so far begun and carried out, that 
viv éyvwxav, etc. 22. The successive steps in the complete 
éyvoxay, 22 (whose effect was continuing, as the tense shews), 
are the é\aBov, éyyvwoav, 26, and émictevoav, 28. They were 
convinced of 22, 23, by the spiritual agency which accompanied 
24, 25. mdvra bea, etc., 22, are received, by faith, through the 
pywata 24, which latter are the pledge or “earnest” of the 
former. Christ evidently lays stress on pyywara, as the means of 
true conviction; miracles being not in themselves convincing, 
but only useful to attract attention to the pata, are not here 
mentioned. 26, 27 would not be enough without 28, 29; for 
27 might imply only a belief in Christ’s sharing with all the 
other prophets in power from on high; but 29 expresses the 
special redeeming object peculiar to Christ alone: he had not 
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only power from a divine source, 27, as a prophet; but, also, a 
commission above all others from God, 29, as the Great Prophet, 
the Messiah, sent to redeem: éyywoav adnOas, 26, is equivalent 
to ériarevoay, 28; as many other places of this gospel also shew, 
by their use of “know” and “knowledge” for true knowlege 
in a spiritual sense, as meaning saving faith. 


Part II.—(80—69.)—Special prayer for His disciples. 


(30—36.)—30, 33, 37, contain the main ideas of the stanza ; 
and 31, 32, 34, 35, supplementary explanations ; 31 applies only 
to this part of the prayer; the wider intercessions of 71—87 
afterwards include the whole world. 33, 36, are the two main 
arguments for 30: 36, explains 3 : 34,35, reciprocal equivalents, 
explaining 32, 33. 

(37—39.)—The reasons for special prayer on behalf of his 
disciples. 37, 39, his state; 38, their state, contrasted. 37, 
negative, general prospect of his absence; 39, positive, particu- 
lar place of his future presence; both together making the con- 
trast of their state with his, more striking; yet 39 in a measure 
relieves the blank desolation of 37, by suggesting the hope of 
what is afterwards expressed in 89, 90. 

(40—43.)—40, the general prayer ; 41, 42, its means ; 43, its 
object, and necessary result, if granted ; assimilation to God’s 
character being the object and effect of God’s revealing his name 
of Father, and giving them the spirit of adoption. 

(4447.)—Shews that up to 7 #pa, Christ had done what he 
now requests the Father to carry on; it was not for a new state 
of things, but a continuation of the same after his absence, that 
he was anxious ; and this was arranged by the Holy Spirit being 
sent to supply his place, and perfect the work begun in them. 
The only sufficient safeguard, while 45, is 47. 

(48—51.)—Continued statement of 46, 47, giving the one 
exceptional case. The darwdero, 49, and v. r. amrwXeias, 50, shew 
that the fate and character of the lost one were fitted to each 
other: he went “to his own place.” 51 applies directly to the 
exception, 50; 1 ypad being the prophecy of Ps. cix. Both 


_ 48 and 50 were examples, though of opposite kinds, of the truth 


of 7d Epyov éredelwoa (11): the permission of 50 being a fulfil- 
ment of Scripture, as necessary as the complete execution of the 
charge, 48. Yet 6 vios r. am. was one é& avtav ots dédaxds por: 
showing that he was not by God’s decree made 6 vios tr. az., but 
the contrary ; by his own reckless character and will he had 
made himself such, against the good purposes of God, who 
placed him in a situation of highest privilege. But foreseeing 
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that such would be the conduct of this one é& avrav, God had 
predicted it in 7) ypad), and Christ permitted it ta 1 y. mh— 
See Acts i. 20. 

(52—55.)—vov 8é, 52, when 51 had been done, not before, 
the compensation for 52 is the yapdy of 54. 53—55 explain 
the tone and nature of the whole chapter. It was not only a 
prayer to the Father for the disciples, but also a means of 
instruction and comfort to them. Hence the open way in which 
the whole was spoken, in the midst of the disciples, not “ apart,” 
as in the instances frequently given of our Lord’s private com- 
muning with the Father; hence the many explanatory and 
parenthetical parts, not necessary for the object of prayer alone, 
and touching on subjects of highest importance for the disciples 
to know, but entirely unnecessary, if the prayer had been a pri- 
vate one between him and the Father, to whom they would have 
been matters of such settled certainty as to require no mention- 
ing whatever. For in looking through the whole of Christ’s 
words, we find that only a small part is direct petitioning—the 
prayerful portion might be entirely separated from the instruc- 
tive, and occupies only the lines 1—3, 18, 30, 32, 33, 40, 43, 
60, 61, 64, 65, 70—73, 88—90. The rest is a discourse or 
communing with the Father, for the information and instruction 
of the disciples, touching on points of special interest to them: 
the confirmation of his divinity by such expressions as 13, 15, 
34, 35, 43, 74, 75, 7983; the glorious hopes opened out to 
them, 6, 40—43, 49, 79—83, 88—91, 102—105 ; their apostolic 
mission, 66, 67, 71, 72; the opposition to be expected in their 
work, 38, 56—63, 95; the preserving and supporting power 
ready to protect them in the work, 40—43, 60, 61, 64, 100, 
101, 102—105. Such subjects were the very ones that when 
he was gone would crowd upon the minds of his disciples. Some 
of them had been noticed already in his farewell discourse in 
the three preceding chapters, yet here they are made to re-ap- 
pear clothed in words of unutterable majesty, and sealed with 
tenfold firmness by the stamp of that holy converse with the 
Father, which gave his fine] authority and countenance to all 
that the Son announced. They would by these means be so 
firmly impressed upon the minds of the disciples as to become 
the source of increasing comfort and joy: a joy not earthborn, 
but His joy, the “joy in the Holy Ghost ;” which, when he 
was gone, would enable them still to “ rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 55 contrasts with 53, shewing that 
Christians may have a happy inner world év adrois, although 
they are still év r@ Koop. 

(56—69.)—The main ideas, 56, 57; 60,61; 64,65; 68, 69; 
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alternate with the supplementary 58, 59; 62, 63; 66, 67; the 
latter giving reasons for the former; 58, 59, repeated in nearly 
the same words in 62, 63, shew how earnestly anxious our Lord 
was that the great distinction between his followers and the rest 
of the world should be remembered by them ; how important it 
was to act according to the requirements of their condition. At 
the same time, how affectionately he makes their case his own, 
joining himself and them together in a common cause, and 
shewing that he would lead them only through such states as he 
himself had undergone: thus come in the caOas éya, etec., 59; 
the cabas eyo, etc., 63; the xalas ue, etc., 66 ;—all consola- 
tory and encouraging. The main ideas are closely connected ; 
60, 61, being the prayer arising from the facts of 56, 57; 64, 
65, the means by which that prayer of 60, 61, would be an- 
swered ; 68, 69, shews that our Lord had himself done his part 
towards the object he prayed for by his example and teachings, 
and could therefore ask it with full consciousness of his claims 
being complete. 60, 61, shew what part of the world is the 
injurious one ; not its occupations in necessary toil or duty; not 
its pure sources of enjoyment; not its troubles even, or its 
calamities ; but its evi/—the evil which the evil one might in- 
deed make to lurk in any of these mentioned circumstances of 
an earthly life, but which could by the Holy One be separated 
from them ; and from which the disciples would be kept by his 
sanctifying power, applying the word of truth as a preservative, 
64,65. An unwillingness to take 68 in its most obvious and 
natural meaning of inward sanctification, has led to sanctifica- 
tio being taken in an outward official sense by some writers ; 
asif dyiafw in the whole passage, 64—69, referred only to the 
setting apart for ministerial work. But this is at variance with 
the tenor of passage, dylafw being used of the sanctification 
necessary to keep from evil—inward and spiritual evil, not out- 
ward troubles from ministerial position ; that official sense is 
also unnecessary in dyiafw, for it is sufficiently expressed in the 
amécreinas, améoreiia, 66, 67; and further, we need not seck 
any other sense for a@y/afw than its usual one in the New Testa- 
ment of inward holiness, produced and continued so as to keep 
the heart from the evil of the world; for our Lord himself pre- 
served his human nature pure by means of efforts and strivings 
against temptations, using the word of truth as a weapon against 
sin, and preservative from evil of every kind. It was this fact, 
that he had himself “suffered being tempted,” and had kept 
himself “ unspotted from the world,” which he puts forward in 
68 as an example and encouragement to his disciples, 69. The 
ministerial commission, 66, 67, is enclosed, as it were, between 
VOL, VIII.—NO, XVI. Y 
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64, 65, and 68, 69, to shew that the right qualification for it is 
that inward sanctification which God can give, 64, and which 
Christ expects each of his followers to possess, 69, as he himself 
possessed it. 

It is interesting to compare this prayer of our Lord’s for his 
disciples, 40—69, with “the Lord’s Prayer,” which he taught 
them to pray for themselves. Both begin with a petition respect. 
ing the name of God, 40—43, that name of Farner which 
becomes, through Christ, the assurance of mercy and spiritual 
blessing ; the right knowledge of him in that view, and hallowing 
of that name, leading to all other Christian duties; and being 
the means of keeping up a Christian unity, 43. And both end 
with a petition for a SANCTIFIED DELIVERANCE FROM EVIL, 60 
—64, which the temptations and dangers of a sinful world make 
most necessary, till “the last enemy ” is over; and which one 
petition includes, in its widest sense, the other petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, being a deliverance from all those evils to which 
Christ’s disciples would be “exposed, from want of Providential 
care, from want of redeeming love, or from want of sanctifying 
grace.” ¢ 


Parr III.—(70—105).—Prayer for ail future believers, and for 
the world, along with his own already chosen disciples. 


(70—78.)—70—73, anticipates the coming effects of 66, 67, 
and includes “the holy church throughout all the world.” Each 
Christian may be assured that his Saviour here prayed for him, 
71, 72, 73; 77, 78, shew successive steps in evangelizing man- 
kind, the apostles influencing those who heard them, and then 
these in turn influencing the world. This is the order in which 
Christ has appointed missionary work, the effecting of 77, 78, is 
left in the charge of tév mist., etc., 71, 72; and great as is the 
blessing they may confer by conduct such as is described in 73— 
76, equally great (and, alas! we must confess it, more than equally 
common), is the sin they are guilty of, when by disunited un- 
Christian conduct they disgust, rather than convert the world, 
How impressively the need of Christian unity is shewn in these 
words—a unity of heart, aim, and effort for Christ’s cause—such 
as might be expected Christians would desire and cultivate, 
urged by the noble standard held before them, 73—76, and by 
the benefits to be gained for others. 74, 75, are grand re- 
ciprocal equivalents, utterly impossible to be true of any one 
who was not “ equal with the Father as touching his Godhead.” 





@ See Gathered Lights ; illustrating the Lord’s Prayer, chap. xvii. Grant and 
Sons, Princes-street, Edinburgh. Rivingtons, London. 
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76 adds to 73 the true source (év jyiv) of that union; not the 
Father alone, but the Son with the Father, will be the sufficient 
example and model for Christian conduct, and the suppliers (by 
the Holy Spirit “ proceeding from the Father and the Son”) of 
the grace needed to produce the required disposition and conduct. 

(79—87.)—79, unfolds the “hope of glory” for the whole 
church, gathered from all ages and countries. 79 is an example 
of the exercise of the power claimed in 5,6. Yet 79 is not to be 
taken as an act done by the Son alone without the sanction of 
the Father being sought and given, but is to be joined with 
88—94, where the subject is submitted to the Father’s will. 
Yet 79, in perfect assurance of unity of will, takes the Father’s 
concurrence for granted; and Christ pleads for it afterwards, 
88—94, as an example of the submission which humanity, even 
when worn by him, should offer in its holiest thoughts and 
wishes, to the Father’s supreme authority. 80—83 expresses 
the reason of his revealing 79 to the church. That glorious 
destiny is held as a further inducement for the production of 
conduct worthy of such a “high calling.” These four lines are 
in the main an emphatic repetition of 73—76, but there are 
points added also, the mode of union év 7piv, 76, is enlarged 
mto 81, 82, shewing the mediatorial position of Christ to be 
necessary for constant supplies of grace, as much as for the 
wider purpose of redemption ; and also 83 expresses the gradual 
manner of attaining to Christian unity, persons and churches 
being by degrees made more and more perfect, eis év, towards 
unity, until it is approached as nearly as possible on earth, the 
complete perfection being left for a more perfect state. The in- 
fluence of the church on the world is again stated, 84—87, both 
as an encouragement and duty, with the addition in 86, 87 of 
the allusion to the source of all man’s hopes and happiness, the 
free love of God, this being a lesson also for the church to teach 
the world, by a life of Christian love reflecting that divine love. 
86, 87 also shews how the great source of union between man 
and man, must be the same as that between Christ and God— 
the feeling of love—a love so prominent among all the causes 
and fruits of Christian union, that it may strike even the world 
as produced by God’s love to his people, 86, being known, felt, 
Valued, and imitated by them. 

(88—94.)—88 includes evidently all Christ’s Church ; being 
still a continued prayer for those mentioned in 70—72. 88— 
91 being, as has been noticed above, an addition to the previous 
statement of 79, referring it to the Fathcr’s decision,—@édw 
cannot bear the force sometimes here ascribed to it, of a com- 
manding and authoritative requirement by Christ as God; but 
¥2 
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simply the expression of his wish as the Messiah still in the 
lowly garb of humanity, referring his own will to the Father’s, 
as he at other times did even more plainly than here. 89—94, 
fixes a locality somewhere as the scene of Christ’s pre-eminent 
glory; but to his people the essence of that glory will ever be 
the per’ éuod, 90. 91, Oewpaor, carries out the similitude, so 
frequent in Scripture, of seeing God, for the highest heavenly 
enjoyment; yet not implying want of active employment, for 
that is the necessary consequence of sight, and the object of its 
being given. 93 is to be connected with 92, not with 94; 94 
refers to 91 and 92; 94 fixing the time, and 93 the reason, for 
the gift of 92. See 15. 

(95—105.)—Review of the whole position of Christianity at 
the time of our Lord’s prayer. II. AIKAIE, 95, prevents any 
questioning of the rightness of that position, although it in 
some points was apparently less cheering than might have been 
hoped, from the fact of the Messiah having come. “Eya 96, 
placed, as in other places, hetween 6 xoopos 95, and obra 97; 
from him proceeded the different results to both, of proclaim. 
ing, 98; and through his grace alone could the Church inocu. 
late the world with their belief. 98 contains a short epitome of 
the Gospel, or key to Christian faith. It is repeated here again, 
after having been prominently noticed as the aim of Christ’s 
teaching, in 9, 29, 77, 78, 85. Such marked emphasis put on 
that doctrine shews how important it was for Jewish believers 
to bear in mind, and draw the attention of others, to the divine 
commission of Jesus as the Redeemer of the world,—that 
stumbling-block to the Israelites. It also must mean far more 
than mere intellectual conviction of the fact; it evidently in- 
cludes the whole effects on the heart and life, of that truth, 
when rightly received, and applied by the Holy Spirit to the 
receiver. 99—105 supplies the explanation of all God had done 
in sending Christ: the light in which that gift of a Redeemer 
was meant to place his name or character :—100, 102, taken 
together, shew that dvoya, 100, is 7) aydrn, 102. To convince 
the Church and the world that “ God is love,” was the object of 
all Christ’s past teaching, 99; and would be the object of all 
future revelations by Christ and by His Spirit, 101. If, then, 
we miss this truth we have lost the benefit to be derived from 
Christ’s being sent into the world. 102—105. How worthy a 
conclusion for such a prayer as this of our blessed Lord for his 
people. He still keeps himself, 103—105, in his glorious posi- 
tion of Mediator between God and man, and conveyer of God’s 
love down to man. And from this position he pictures forth 
and prays for a wondrous union between God and man, through 
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himself, which no human heart would have ventured to conceive. 
The God of love, the Son of his love, the saints redeemed by his 
love, all one, through him! A prospect truly beyond all under- 
standing now, but which remains here as the Church’s guiding 
star, till safe beyond this troublous world, she will no longer be 
nilitant, but triumphant. 

R. 








EXEGESIS OF THE BOOK OF JOB.’ 


RaReELy, indeed, is such devoted study and attention bestowed 
on any book of the Old Testament Scriptures as Mr. Carey has 
given to Job, After various preliminary dissertations in which 
the different opinions on the Book of Job are discussed, a very 
useful analysis is given of the whole of that book. Then follows 
an entirely new translation, on which a very great amount of 
labour must have been bestowed. Along the margin is a still 
fuller analysis of the meaning than that already mentioned, while 
a list of various readings compared, is placed at the foot of every 
page. Then come the notes, which are very voluminous, and 
everywhere bear the signs of scholarship and of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Oriental manners and customs. The notes are 
30 perspicuous and so judiciously connected with the effort to 
explain the original, that a young student of Hebrew, or an old 
student desiring to revive his knowledge of it, could not have 
pleasanter aid in the study of that language than is afforded by 
those interesting, full, and unusually suggestive notes. A 
number of beautiful illustrations (some of them copied by the 
author from sculptures and drawings, and significant of his skill 
in this department) are given as an appendix to the volume. 

We can scarcely imagine a more faithful effort to explain 
and illustrate a book of Scripture than this work of Mr. Carey’s. 
He has availed himself of every varied source of explanatory and 
illustrative material; and, although we do not warrant every 
translation he gives, as the right one, nor look on every expla- 
nation as precisely the same as we prefer, we yet look on the 
volume as truly a magnum opus, and as worthy of being put 
within the reach of every faithful student of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. From its peculiar form we think few works better fitted 
to entice the clergy to the study of Hebrew. 





* The Book of Job Translated, Explained, and Illustrated, by C. P. Carey, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Guernsey. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 1858. 
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Without some knowledge of the original, there are man 
verses well suited for texts, or for exposition, which it would be 
rash to preach from. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
frequent proofs given by popular preachers, that they are igno- 
rant of the true meaning of the passages from which they have 
derived the texts for their published sermons. Surely increas. 
ing care should be given by every clergyman that the accurate 
aud full meaning of the Scriptures, and especially of those parts 
of them on which he has to discourse, should be known by him- 
self before he publicly gives forth his prelections on them. A 
true and accurate meaning is to a false and vague meaning very 
much as pious, intelligent, and manly speech, is to that form 
of speech which often receives the name of canting. Thus, true 
scholarship is not the enemy, but the nurse of genuine piety; 
and the clergy of all ranks and denominations, we have reason 
to believe, are beginning to be more of this opinion, and to 
avow it more heartily than before. 

Trusting that many students of the ancient Hebrew will 
avail themselves of this admirable result of Mr. Carey’s studies, 
we proceed to give specimens of his translation and of his notes, 
and also (in the exercise of our privilege as critics—a privilege 
in using which we claim no infallibility) to make remarks on 
some of the passages which Mr, Carey has not interpreted in the 
same way as we are disposed to do. 


“III. 1.—After this Job opened his mouth, and Jod’s complaint. 
2 cursed his day. And Job answered, and said, 


3 Perish the Day wherein I was born; He curses his Birthday, 
And the Night which said, A man is conceived. by praying that it may 
4 That Day! be it Darkness, jew are yes 
Let not God from above require it ; aiid of Darkuess, 
Neither let Light shine upon it. clouded, and obscured 


5 Let Darkness and the Shadow-of-death claim it ; by eclipses,— 
Let a cloud settle upon it ; 
Let darkenings of the day-[light} affright it. 


6 That night! Thick-darkness take it. —he curses also the 
Be it not united with the days of the year; Night which assisted at 
Into the number of the months let it not enter. a Te 

7 Lo! that Night! be it barren; duck. sat eee 
Let no peal of gladness come into it..... calendar ; never @ season 

of happy marriage. 
11 Why did I not die in the womb ? He questions why he had 


[Or] expire when I came forth from the belly ? He ae, pes “= 
12 Wherefore did the knees anticipate me ? oe 


Ps born, he had been at 
Or, why the breasts, that I should suck ? once so officiously at- 


tended to. 
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13 For now I had lain down, and been quiet ; —for otherwise he might 





I had slept, and then had had rest ; have o> rest in the 

14 With kings and counsellors of the earth, sate : a bee a 
Who were building desolations for themselves; "ho‘teheo sur vised be 

; : 8 ations for themselves ; who [when surprised by 

15 Or with princes who had gold, death] were only build- 
Who were filling their houses with silver. ing their own tombs, 


16 (Or, as a hidden untimely-birth, I should not be, = hoarding wealth, or 
As infants that never saw light.) [be could wish) he bed 


: . never existed at all; at 
17 There, the wicked cease from troubling ; least, in the grave, there 


And there, the weary are at rest. is no oppression, no 
18 The chained repose together ; fatigue, no cruelty, no 

They hear not the taskmaster’s voice. difference of rank, and 
19 The small and great are there ; ne avery. 


And the slave is free from his Lord..... 


VII. 1.—Hath not man a soldiership to serve upon He had inherited the 
earth ? hard lot of a soldier who 

And are not his days as the days of the hireling? ee be rye 

2 [He is] as the slave [that] gaspeth for the shade; 0) *0oneemans ands ive 


rer > them, might certainl 
And as the hireling [that] longeth for his wages. jong for the is mena.d 


3 So have I had to inherit months of vanity, of his toil, or for some 
And nights of weariness are apportioned me, _respite,— 
4 If I have lain down, then have I said, — but even at night he 


When shall I arise and the evening flee away ? had no rest,— 
And I am full of tossings to and fro unto the 
dawn..... 


XIX.—21 Have pity on me, have pity on me, ye Seeing that God has 


my friends, so plagued him, he con- 

For the hand of God hath stricken me. Sean aa asad ane. 

22 Why do ye persecute me as God ? miseration, and not of 
And [why] not be satisfied with my flesh ? further persecution. 

23 (O that my verse might now be engraven ! {But suddenly remem- 

O that it might be inscribed in the book ! bering thet there is ous 


24 With a pen of iron and [ with] lead, pe = Men bw 


That it might be carved in the rock for ever! sires that the words he 
25 For I know that my Vindicator liveth, was about to utter might 
And that later He shall stand up upon the earth ; be transmitted as a last- 


26 And that after this my skin shall have been ig record to all genera- 
tions ;—for he knows 


destroyed, that he has a Vindicator 

In my flesh I shall see God. —the living God him- 

27 [Whom] that I may see, [as] mine own ; self, whom, though he 

And that mine eyes may behold, and not [as] a die, yet shall he see, and 

| foe ; that, in the flesh—a con- 


summation for which he 
was most ardently long- 
| ing. 

. Mr. Carey’s alterations and new translations together average 
7 three to every verse. We shall now quote the notes on part of 


My reins within me pine with expectation.)” 
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the passage of Scripture, Mr. Carey’s translation of which we 
have just given. 


“ Might be engraven. n3 (chathav) is evidently to be taken here in 
what must be its primary sense. The two other verbs with which it is in 
apposition—namely, pq (thakak) and ayn (khatsav) convey the idea of 
cutting out, carving, etc., and with the last of these an (chathav) is clearly, 
in some measure, cognate. 

“pa (bassepher), in the book. Perhaps book here means such leaves as 
are still used in the East for the purpose of recording, and upon which 
the writing is formed by the incision of some sharp instrument (pany, 
ichathevoun). The expression ‘ in the book,’ seems to refer to some par- 
ticular book; perhaps that much of the Bible which was then extant, 
containing the records of the creation, and the history of the antediluvian 
world. In the Adite inscriptions found on rocks at Hasan Ghorab, and 
proved, as I think, by Forster to be as ancient as the period of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt, and deciphered by him, there is a remarkable 
reference to a book of importance as being the depository of sacred truths. 
His translation of the part to which I now refer is as follows :—‘ Over us 
presided kings far removed from baseness, and stern chastisers of repro- 
bate and wicked men, and they noted down for us, according to the doc- 
trine of Hid (Heber), good judgments written in a book, to be kept,” ete., 
etc. I would suggest a change in the translation of this last word, ¢o be 
kept. The word in the inscription is TH (zeb). This, Forster takes as 
from the Arabic root \, )} (2ba), and defines it, from Golius, to be i.7., a> 


(khml), ‘ Portandum, sustinendum, suscepit ; sustulit ; onus imposuit ; one- 
ravit ; fecit, petiit, jussitve, ut portaret onus. Now Castell gives also 
very similar meanings—Portandum, sustinendum, suscepit ; sustulit ; por- 
tavit. And compare with this the Chald. x31 (dava) apportavit. All these 
meanings certainly convey the idea of something to be carried, something 
portable as we should say, and not something éo be kept ; and that, I take 
to be the true meaning of the word in this inscription, a book that might 
be carried about from place to place, and always at hand for use, and 80, 
contradistinguished from writing upon rock. Job desires that his words 
might be written upon both. 

“wy (gnet, a pen—in the first instance a chisel, or graver, but as it also 
signifies a pen, I have retained this meaning. 4 graver would not convey 
the whole idea intended, because of course Job means that particular sort 
of graver which was used for the purpose of cutting out inscriptions in 
stone. IHlere is evidence that the carving of letters, hieroglyphics, ete., 
was executed with tools of iron, and not necessarily entirely of bronze, as 
has been supposed. (See Wilkinson’s Aucient Egyptians, Virst Edition, 
iii., 249.) 

“ map (gnophereth), lead, not [a pen] of lead, as some take it, that 
metal being of course out of the question for such a purpose; nor on 4 
leaden tablet, as Jerome and others after him, but rather, lead poured 
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into the cavities of the letters after they had been cut out in the rock, 
for the purpose of preserving the sharpness of their edges. 

“ How clear it is, from this wish, that Job expected that the vindica- 
tion of his conduct would be after his death, and not before it; this is 
important in interpreting the verses that follow. 

“25. x (waani),—For I, —i.e., for as regards myself, the pronoun 
I being emphatic : whatever the creed of others may be, this at least is 
my belief, etc., etc. 

“smpr (yadagneti), I know, i.e., as matter of experience, and may have 
known it. 

* ‘yes (goeli), my Vindicator,—I regret that I cannot retain here the 
translation of the A. V..— Redeemer, for the word has become, so to speak, 
consecrated in this particular passage, by many sad though comforting 
associations: but m7 (podeh), as Lee remarks, is more properly the word 
for redeemer, in the sense of paying down a compensation price. The oxi 
(goel) might indeed be called upon, in the discharge of his duty as a 
vindicator, to pay money for the recovery of alienated estates, etc., but as 
this was only a part of his duty as redresser of grievances, the term re- 
deemer is not sufficiently full to express his exact office. The principal 
duties attaching to the office appear to have been,—1st. To recover by 
purchase for the original possessor, being a kinsman, property which had 
become alienated by sale or mortgage, Lev. xxv. 25. 2ndly. To deliver, 
whether by force or by ransom, a kinsman who had been taken into capti- 
vity, or sold into bondage,—so Gen. xiv. 14—16. 3rdly. To avenge the 
death of a murdered kinsman,—Numb. xxxv. 12; and 4thly. To marry 
the widow of a deceased childless kinsman. See the book of Ruth. 

“ww (khai), liveth,—I may and shall certainly die, but not so, my 
vindicator, he liveth, and will certainly, at some future time, stand up to 
avenge my cause. 

“vine (akheron) may perhaps here mean Las¢; and if so, the term is 
apparently applied by Job to the Vindicator with allusion to his being 
n (khai), for, as such he outlives all. It is worthy of observation that 
this term yivys (akheron) is applied, in a very remarkable way, by God to 
himself, in two passages in Isaiah xliv. 6, and xlviii. 12, and both, in con- 
nexion with his calling himself the ya (goel) the Vindicator, of Israel; this 
connexion is particularly obvious in the former instance, as it occurs in 
the same verse :— 

‘Thus saith The Eternal, the king of Israel, 
And his Vindicator, The Eternal [the God] of hosts,— 
1 am First and I am Las#, 
And beside me there is no God.’ 

“If this be the meaning here, probably St. Paul quotes this passage 
where he says, 1 Cor. xv. 45, ‘And so it is written, The first man Adam 
was made a living soul; ¢he ast Adam [was made] a quickening spirit.’ 
The word, however, may mean /a¢er in an indefinite sense; and, in the 
uncertainty, I have so translated it. 

“ He shall stand up upon the earth,—or upon the dust, meaning either 
the dust of the grave in particular, or the dust of the earth in general ; 
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“ey (gnaphar) is often used in both senses in this book. Stand up,—to 
vindicate; he shall not then, as now, seem to sit still, and take no notice, 
“26. This my skin,—perhaps, more literally, this [thing] my skin, for 
ni (zoth) being feminine cannot strictly agree with vty (yuort), which is 
masculine ; Job may be supposed to point to his body, and to mean,—this 
thing which you behold, this half-decayed worn-out thing,—my skin. 

* Shall have been destroyed,—lit., they, i.e., some destructive agents 
or other (no matter what) shall have destroyed; and hence, the word 
may be rendered passively, of which there are not wanting innumerable 
examples. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the precise meaning 
of mp; (wakaph) to determine what sort of destruction is here intended, 
though I rather incline to that which is, perhaps rather too boldly, asserted 
in the A. V.—[worms | destroy; we certainly have in the Arabic rps (nkpih) 
worm-eaten ; and then compare with this, the Hebrew 27) (wakav), to per- 
Jorate. 1 leave this, however, undetermined. 

«In my flesh,—more properly, out of, or from my flesh, the flesh being 
the place, or the instrument of vision. 

I shall see God. Supply ny (yadagneti) from the preceding verse, 
I know that 1 shall see God. God is evidently the same being whom he 
calls, just before, his Vindicator, and who, he knows, will stand later or 
Last upon the earth. To see God is evidently the great promise to, and 
the blessed hope of, God’s people in all ages. Compare Isaiah xxxiii, 
17; Matt. v. 8; John xvii. 24; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 John iii. 2; and Rev. 
xxii. 4, 

“27. wx (asher) I take here in the sense of wx yn (lemagnan asher), 
which is sufficiently usual. 

“ The parallelism will, I think, assist greatly in the translation of this 
verse, and so, I conceive that the words in apposition to each other, in 
the first and in the second hemistitch, are »p, (ani) J, and »yy (gneinai), 
mine eyes ; mms (ekhezeh), I may see, and wy (raou) may behold ; » (li) as 
mine own (lit., to me, or for me), and spn (welo zar), and not as a foe. 

* As mine own,—i.e., decidedly taking my part as my Goel or Vindi- 
cator, and not allowing, as now, appearances to be against me. 

“ Not asa foe. God seems, by his silence and dealings with me, 
to be acting the part of an enemy against me (v. 6—13), but it will not 
be so then. 

“ Pine with expectation. Fora similar use of m2 (chaleh) see Deut. 
xxviii. 82; Job xi. 20; Ps. Ixix. 3; Ixxxiv. 2; cxix. 81, 82; exliii. 7; 
Jer. xiv. 6; Lam. iv. 17. 

“oma (Lekheki),—Within me, lit., in my bosom; the bosom is regarded 
as the seat of strong desires. 

“So many commentators have strongly contested that Job, in these 
three celebrated verses (25, 26, 27), makes no allusion whatever to the 
resurrection of his body, and only to a restoration to health and perhaps 
other temporal blessings, that I feel it will not be out of place for me 
to state some of the reasons by which I have been led, after much careful 
consideration, to adhere to the commonly received opinion, that Job here 
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makes a noble confession of his faith and hope respecting the resurrection 
of his body. 

“1st. I consider that the words speak for themselves, and that they 
cannot be made to mean aught else than a hope in the resurrection of the 
body, without doing great violence to their plain, and literal, and gram- 
matical sense. My translation may not express this view quite so strongly 
as that of the Authorized Version, but I have studiously avoided giving, 
in any the slightest degree, any colouring to a word which I conceived the 
original did not exactly bear; hence, I have not given bi (goe/) so specific 
a meaning as Redeemer, though undoubtedly it has that sense: I have not 
rendered yim (akheron), at the latter day, though possibly it may have 
that meaning : neither have I defined the particular sort of destruction 
implied in sp) (nikephou), though, as I have noticed above, there is some 
little evidence in favour of its meaning destruction by worms: nor again 
have I made nas (zodh) signify ¢his [body], though possibly it might do so. 
The words, however, as they stand, evidently point out thus much.—Job’s 
assurance that a Being, whom he calls both his Vindicator and also God, 
was living; not that he had any hope of immediate succour from that 
divine and living Vindicator,—his hope was respecting a future period 
which might be yet very remote, even when that vindicator should stand 
later or last upon the dust, either of the earth or of the dead (which of 
these I cannot determine), that, then, his skin and flesh (flesh is sufficiently 
implied by his statement in the next clause), having been destroyed by 
certain destructive agents (what agents is not clear, though perhaps 
worms), he would nevertheless, looking out from his body of “flesh (nivzo 
mibbesari) and with his eyes (just as a person might be said to look out of 
his house and through his windows), see God: and his reins within him, 
he declares, were even now consuming with the longing desire he felt for 
that period to arrive when he might himself see God, not, as now, appa- 
rently against him, but, as his vindicator, decidedly taking his part, and, 
not as a foe, but as a friend. 

*‘2ndly. I consider that the preface, which ushers in these remarkable 
words, sufficiently indicates that the statements they contain must be of the 
highest importance, and such as cannot have a mere trivial or common-place 
meaning attached to them. The sublimity of the language in that preface 
and the desire expressed by Job that the words he was about to utter 
might be perpetuated to the remotest generations, are certainly out of 
place, if those words were to imply no more than an assurance that God 
would shortly restore his half-destroyed body to health, and assert his 
innocence in opposition to his adversaries. 

“ After reading so magnificent an exordium, it is scarcely possible to 
turn to Dathe’s translation of the verses in question, or that of any other 
commentator who cannot see here a hope of the resurrection, without 
being reminded of Horace’s ‘ Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus.’ 

« 3rdly. I consider that the wish which Job repeatedly expressed that 
he might die, and that, as soon as possible, is utterly inconsistent with any 
assured hope of bodily restoration. That such was his wish is evident from 

the following passages. It is implied in ch. iii. 20—22, and very posi- 
tively stated in ch. vi. 8,9:— 
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‘O that what I ask might come ; 
And that God would grant me what I long for ! 
Even that it would please God to crush me, 
That he would let loose his hand and cut me off.’ 


“ And again very plainly in xiv. 13 :— 


‘O that thou wouldest secrete me in the grave, 
Wouldest hide me, till thine anger had turned away, 
Wouldest appoint me a set time, and then remember me!’ 


“Tf language means anything at all, nothing can be more clear than 
that Job here desires, and with much earnestness prays, that God would 
speedily take away his life; nay more, he speaks of this as being, not 
only his request, but also his hope: how impossible then is it to reconcile 
with such a request and such a hope, the supposition of his entertaining 
the assurance that God would vindicate his cause, and restore to him, in 
this life, his flesh after it should have been destroyed! But 

“4Athly. This last aryument receives additional force when we consider 
that Job is at great pains constantly to disclaim any hope of a temporal 
restitution, —a hope which his friends exhorted him to indulge, and which 
certain scholars, and some good men who follow in their train, are deter- 
mined to make him express. 

* Reference to the following passages will prove that his friends 
pressed him to indulge the hope of a temporal restitution. (Ch. v. 17— 
26; xi. 13—19, particularly verses 16 and 17.) 

** How completely he disclaims the entertainment of any such hope— 
and that, partly on the ground of, what he supposes to be, the impossi- 
bility of a physical restoration,—is obvious from the following extracts. 
In his first answer to Eliphaz, and in evident allusion to the worldly hope 
which that friend had just set before him (v. 17—26), he replies (vi. 
11—13):— 

‘What is my strength, that I should entertain hope ? 
And what is my term, that I should prolong my desire ? 
Is my strength the strength of stones ? 

Is my flesh copper ? 
Surely rather, there is no help for me in myself: 
And substance hath been expelled out of me.’ 

See the notes on these verses. Examine also the following passage 
with the notes upon it—xvii. 11—16 :— 

‘ My days are passed away ; 

My contrivances are broken— 

The possessions of my heart. 

Yet night put they for day ! 

And light near, out of the very darkness ! 

If [ am to hope, the grave is my house ; 

I have spread my bed in the darkness. 

To corruption, I have cried, Thou art my father ; 
To the worm, My mother and my sister. 

Where then now is my hope ? 

Ay, my hope! Who is to see it? 

To the cells of the grave shall it descend ; 

Yea, together shall we be set down on the dust.’ 


“The plain sense of all this is—My former worldly expectations are 
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now at an end, and yet, my friends invert the true order of things; they 
try to darken my really bright hope, and persuade me to indulge a worldly 
hope when such is impossible. No; if I am to have hope, it is not with 
reference to this world. 1 already regard myself as an inmate of the 
grave. My true hope, however, is not extinct. No! it will go with me 
into the very grave itself. (But see all this more fully explained in the 
notes on the passage.) And now, once more, refer to xix. 10 :— 


‘God hath ruined me on every side, and I am going ; 
And my hope hath he pulled up like a tree.’ 


“Could Job, I would ask, have spoken more fully, or more forcibly, 
or more to the point, than he has done in these passages just quoted, 
to make it as evident as possible that he utterly disavowed the entertain- 
ment of any expectation of a restoration in the flesh, or of any other such 
worldly hope as his friends pressed upon his attention? And if so, what 
must we say to the inconsistency of his so suddenly, and in such sublime 
language, asserting the very contrary, if indeed, the verses before us must 
bear the meaning which some commeutators have determined to give to 
them? No! Job is consistent throughout. He feels that he cannot, 
and he will not, cherish any such hope, and he repeatedly says so; but at 
the same time he nobly proclaims what and where his hope is, even in 
God, whom, at some future time, and after his body shall have been 
utterly destroyed, he shall behold as his friend; and that, in his own 
flesh, and with his own eyes. 

5thly. I urge as a further argument that,—not only does Job repeatedly 
disclaim, as we have just seen, a worldly hope, but he has in the fourteenth 
chapter, decisively declared his real hope to be,—a hope full of life and 
immortality, and, as 1 believe, a hope in the resurrection. This latter, 
however, I do not press. It is sufficient for my purpose to shew that he 
is speaking of a hope after death. I again refer, then, to chap. xiv. In 
the thirteenth verse Job prays that God would secrete him in the grave 
till his anger had turned away ; and then the question suddenly suggests 
itself to Job,—But does man really exist after death? This question he 
most uuhesitatingly answers in the affirmative, and, at the same time, 
very beautifully and feelingly describes the full assurance of hope which 
he entertained respecting himself on that important subject. He says 
(ver, 14) :— 


‘ But if a man die, shall he live? 
All the days of my turn of soldiership will I wait, 
Until my renovation come. 
Thou shalt summon, and I will answer thee ; 
After the work of thine hands wilt thou hanker. 
Though now thou numberest my steps, 
Thou wilt not keep watch over my sin ; 
Though my transgression is sealed up in a bag, 
Thou wilt smear over mine iniquity.’ 


“See the Notes on this passage; and see also xvii. 15,16. Why 
then, should it be thought a thing incredible that Job should express a 
somewhat similar hope in xix. 25—27 ? 
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* 6thly. And then, after all, the opinion I am here combating,—¢hat 
Job here entertains only a hope of temporal restoration, goes very much upon 
the supposition that he must have been ignorant of a future state of rewards 
and punishments ; for if not, why contend so strenuously against the 
most obvious, and certainly the most literal sense of this passage? [ 
cannot, however, see upon what grounds such a supposition can be made 
to rest. On the contrary, Job’s great piety, his knowledge of God, and, 
more than probably, his knowledge of the first great promise, and of the 
prophecy of Enoch respecting the future coming of the Lord to judgment; 
and then the examples and conduct of such men as Abraham, and Isaae, 
and perhaps Jacob, who declared plainly that they were strangers and 
pilgrims here, and that they looked for a better country and for the city 
which hath foundations; and then his own oft-repeated declarations that 
God did not make any particular distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked, so far as temporal blessings are concerned (see ix. 22—24), 
nay, rather, that often the ungodly prosper most (xii. 6),—all these cir- 
cumstances put together go far to establish that, so far from Job’s being 
ignorant of a future state, he must have known that there was such a 
state—a state in which God would deal with the righteous and the wicked 
according to rules of justice, rewarding or punishing each according as 
their deeds had been. 

*7thly. And then, lastly, we have the fact that a remarkable inscrip- 
tion has been found at Hasn Ghorab in Arabia, carved upon the surface 
of the solid rock, by that most ancient of the Arab tribes, the Adites, the 
immediate descendants of Aws or Uz; and that that inscription, lately 
deciphered by Mr. Forster, and supposed by him to be coeval with the 
time of the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, conveys to us the im- 
perishable record of the faith of that very ancient tribe in the resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting. The part of the inscription which 
contains this confession of the faith of an ancient people is as follows, 
according to Mr. Forster’ translation :— 

‘ Over us presided kings far removed from baseness, 

And stern chastisers of reprobate and wicked men: 

And they noted down for us, according to the doctrine of Heber, good judgments, 

written in a book, to be kept: 

And we believed in miracles, in the resurrection, in the return into the nostrils 

of the breath of life.’ 

“On a subject so interesting I trust it may not be out of place to 
give also another and more literal translation of Mr. Forster’s of the last 
line :— 

‘And we proclaimed our belief in mysteries: in the miracle-mystery, in the 

resurrection-mystery, in ‘the nostril-mystery.’ 

‘Tn the original, as deciphered by Mr. Forster, it reads thus :— 

‘Wa ran sharkab oo Wa oo darkab o0 Wa oo mesharkab oo Wa oo menarkab.’ 


“The alliteration of the words and the rhyming of the terminations 
are too remarkable to escape notice. Mr. Forster, whilst struck with the 
rhyming, was convinced that those singular terminations must have been 
intended to convey some sense, though they had been left unnoticed in 
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the Arabic translation furnished by Schultens ; and accordingly, on turn- 
ing to Golius, he found that the ls (khaba) signified occultavit, occultatus, 
occultusque fuit ; latwit ; and its derivative _ . (khab) res occulta et 
abscondita. . . .; in other words, a mystery. I may add, in corroboration 
of the correctness of this view, that the word has the same meaning in 
the Hebrew, and Chaldee, and also in the Ethiopic, in which particularly 
itis used to signify mysterium, as in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; and not altogether 
foreign from this is the Syriac meaning, thick darkness. 

“T am inclined to differ from Mr. Forster in his rendering of the word 
KA PA (shark), which he translates [our] belief, and takes from CS 


(skrk), and which he defines from Golius to be, Socios consorlesve addidit 
Deo ; atque ita credidit in Deum (he added fellows to God, and so he be- 
lieveth in God); in other words, in the Trinity, as Mr. Forster thinks; 
but he has evidently mistaken the meaning of the word. Castell says of 
it:—‘ Socios, consortes addidit Deo ; atque ita perverse credidit in Deum 
(hereticus fuit et infidelis),” i.e., he added fellows to God, and so he believed 
wrongfully concerning God (was a heretic and unbeliever). The fact is, 
the general sense of the word as given by Castell is :—Socius, consors fuit, 
consortium inivit, communio, consortium ; he was an ally, a consort, went 
into partnership, communion, fellowship. And this I take to be its true 
meaning in this place :—We proclaimed [our] fellowship in mysteries ; in 
other words, that we were of one communion in the partaking in the hope 
of certain mysteries—mysteries which are afterwards explained. 


“The word TAY (dark) Mr. Forster takes from &) dW (drk), and 


defines from Golius to be, Reparavit, resarcivit, restauravit ; and hence 
& vile (darkt), Comprehensiva potentia, which he makes to mean miraculous 
power ; but Castell gives it, Comprehensiva potentia anime,—i.e., compre- 
hensive (as applied to the power of mind or soul). It appeared to me at 
first that the more obvious signification, derived from the root, is restora- 
tion or restitution, and that is the meaning which I originally gave it here, 
referring it to what St. Peter calls ‘ the restitution of all things’ —a doctrine 
certainly closely connected with that of the resurrection, and yet suffi- 
ciently distinct from it. Further consideration, however, has led me to 
propose another rendering. In addition to the three meanings given 
above— Reparavit, resarcivit, and restauravit, Castell adds also compre- 
hendit and compensavit. Now, put these several ideas together, and we 
have the general sense of laying hold of, and making compensation, and 
mending, and restoring ; in short, as I conceive, all that is included in 
the doctrine of the Atonement; and if so, we have indeed here the ot ™ 
(derek gnolam), ‘ the old way.’ ‘The translation, then, which I would pro- 
pose is as follows :— 


‘And we proclaimed [our] fellowship-in-raysteries : in the amendment-mystery, in 
the resurrection-mystery, in the nostril-mystery.’ 


“Here, then, we have the creed, graven with a pen of iron, and carved 
in the rock for ever, of a people who thus proclaimed it perhaps even 
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before the days of Job himself; and, from this imperishable record, we 
learn that men, whose fathers had conversed with the venerable Noah and 
the other survivors of the deluge, professed their belief in ‘¢e communion 
of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting.’ The depth of their sculpture in the marble at Hasn Ghorab 
of itself attests the heartiness of their AMEN to these all-important 
articles of faith. 

“IT may now bring this long note to a conclusion, by briefly recapitu- 
lating the arguments which I have offered, in favour of the view that Job 
in this celebrated passage does express his hope in the future resurrection 
of his body, and against the view which supposes him to refer simply toa 
temporal restoration. If the words themselves of Job are to be taken in 
their literal and grammatical meaning, and if the preface which ushers 
them in is to be regarded with that admiration which its grandeur and 
sublimity demand, and not as a piece of ridiculous and misplaced bom- 
bast ;—if we are to believe that the Patriarch spoke honestly, and was 
not playing a part of the deepest duplicity, when he frequently declared 
how welcome death would be, and even prayed that it might speedily 
come; and when he often positively disclaimed all idea of entertaining 
any such, as he conceived, preposterous hope as that of a restoration in 
this life ; and when, further, he unequivocally asserted that his hope was 
beyond the grave ;—and if we are to believe further, from the general 
tenour of his argument throughout, that he could not be ignorant of a 
future state of rewards and punishments ;—and if, moreover, we find that 
a people, coeval at least with the time of the Patriarch, have transmitted 
to us, with a pen of iron on the surface of the hard rock, their faith in 
the resurrection and life everlasting—then, we have in all this, as I think, 
an amount of cumulative evidence to establish the commouly-received, 
though stoutly-impugned opinion, that Job had the fullest confidence that, 
though he should return to dust, yet he should rise again, and in his flesh 
see One who was at once his Vindicator and his God. 

*T must, in closing, just notice an argument which has been much 
pressed against the view which I am maintaining, and as it is an argument 
which some have thought very conclusive against it, it requires a distinet 
answer. It is,—that if Jod is really here referring to the resurrection of 
the body, it is remarkable that none of the speakers afterwards make any 
comment upon it, or in any way advert to it. I briefly reply, that this 
silence on the part of the speakers afterwards is perfectly natural. Job's 
appeal to a period of time indefinitely far off, and to another state of 
existence, when his character would be vindicated and cleared of the 
aspersions now cast upon it, however comforting to his own mind, could 
of course be no proof of his innocence, and, as such, could not be 
accepted as an argument by his adversaries. An appeal of this kind is, 
in the present day, common enough, especially in cases where persons are 
unable to adduce any substantial proof to back their assertions of inno- 
cence. What is more common, for instance, than for them, under such 
circumstances, to say,—‘ Well, the day of judgment will decide ; it will 
be seen then that I am blameless in this matter’? Now, however con- 
soling such an appeal may be to the individual making it, if it be 
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sincere, yet nobody would think of accepting it as an argument, and 
in a controversy it would probably be passed over, as here, without 
notice.” 


We now proceed to make some remarks on passages in Job 
of which we are inclined to adopt a different translation from 
that given by Mr. Carey. 

And, first, of the phrase occurring in the second chapter of 
Job and at the fourth verse ; iw: wa pm wed wwe 5) Wy Wa YW trans- 
lated in our English Version, ‘ Skin for skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life” Mr. Carey gives no new transla- 
tion here; but after mentioning the usual explanations given, 
such as life for life, and like for like, and the contrast between 
exchangeable articles and the life, he says; “ My own view is, 
that the proverb contains a sort of reductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment, thus :—Never expect a man to part with his skin unless 
you supply him with another,—an impossible condition, and 
therefore equivalent to, Never expect that a man will part with 
his skin on any conditions whatever; in other words, On no 
terms will a man part with his life. And then Satan draws a 
sort of inverse inference from this:—Nay, more, to save his life 
aman will willingly part with everything else.” 

Now, we never have felt satisfied with this translation, or 
with explanatory remarks like those just mentioned. The 
phrase may not have been a proverb at all, except in the mouth 
of Satan. Commentators have a weakness for proverbs when 
a passage is difficult to explain. But allowing a somewhat pro- 
verbial colour to this expression, what is the authority for using 
the Hebrew preposition w3 as meaning in exchange for? We 
hold that this is not its meaning. It signifies various kinds of 
nearness ; close to, close by, close round, behind, round about, 
over (in the sense of what is close above), as to throw over a 
wall; between, among, through; as to intercede or pray among a 
people ; hence, in behalf of, where an intercessor is introduced. 
We find this preposition in a most important passage with which 
the long-doubtful passage before us has an evident connexion. 
At the tenth verse of the first chapter of Job we read; “ Hast 
thou not made an hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath on every side?” The Hebrew word here 
is v3. It is used to signify the encompassing nature of the three- 
fold defence with which God had surrounded Job. First, there 
was a hedge (and observe that the original idea of the Hebrew 
word to hedge, is to interweave, to knit together, so as to make a 
screen, protection, or defence) around Job himself ; then, another 
and exterior hedge or fence, around his house; and, lastly, a 
third fence or protection, around all that he possessed. t can- 
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not be denied that Satan’s words at Job ii. 4, 5, bear the most 
direct reference, and are, as far as the chief words are concerned, 
a repetition of the expressions and ideas of Job i. 9—11. Then, 
at Job x. 11, we have the same word for the process of hedgin 

or fencing that occurs in Job i. 10;—‘Thou hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh, and hast fenced me with bones and sinews,” 

Satan, alluding to the destruction, for the time, of the two 
outer fences, and of the property and family of Job which were 
contained within them, speaks of them as if they were mere 
skins or envelopes which Job had submissively surrendered (and 
all the more submissively, the vile suggestion implies, that he 
himself was yet at the centre and untouched) ; still, adds the 
tempter, these are only skin-deep afflictions—the man may bear 
them and submit ; but put forth thine hand now (breaking down 
the last fence, that is), and touch his bone and his flesh, and he 
will curse thee to thy face. Reach unto is a common translation 
of »», and is still more appropriate than ¢ouch, in the passage 
before us. 

The translation of the passage which we would suggest, then, 
is of this nature (but it is possible to find better words in which 
to convey the meaning, on the one hand, or more literal render- 
ings by which to represent the Hebrew in the other) ; “ Skin 
around skin (meaning a succession of skins), yea, all that the 
man hath around wimsexr¥ will he surrender ; but put forth thine 
hand now and reach unto his bone and his flesh...” 

It is better to translate sv himself, in this place, because the 
life of Job never came into question. No proposal of exchange, 
either, was made to him. The idea of Satan is, that of submis- 
sive surrender, in a slavish, selfish spirit. Instead of “ around 
himself,” it might be better to aid in giving the full meaning of 
wz, to say, “ short of himself. We should be glad to have the 
opinion of any intelligent Hebraist on the translation now 
given; and we beg to notice particularly the meaning of 7 in 
the context, and the gradation between successive skins and the 
bone and flesh, as the chief grounds on which our interpretation 
rests. 

The English translation of Job xi. 5, 6, is, “O that God 
would speak and open his lips against thee ; and that he would 
shew thee the secrets of wisdom that they are double to that 
which is! Know, therefore, that God exacteth of thee less than 
thine iniquities deserve.”” Here Mr. Carey renders; “O that 
God had indeed spoken—and that he would open his lips with 
thee ; and shew unto thee the hidden things of wisdom, that 
reality and notion are double folds, and God deceiveth thee be- 
cause of thine iniquity.” We would suggest the following, how- 
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ever, as a possible translation, and one perhaps more consistent 
with the context, and with the Hebrew at the same time— 
“And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom—that his 
purpose is manifold—but know thou, that God hath caused forget- 
fulness to come upon thee because of thine iniquities””—(a state 
equivalent to judicial blindness or hardening of the heart, spoken 
of in Scripture, and found also, curiously enough, in Homer). 

Job xii. 5, is the next passage on which we make some 
remarks. Without alluding to the different translations given 
in the Septuagint, Vulgate, German, etc., which we have not 
time to review at present, we give the English translation and 
Mr. Carey’s. The former runs thus; “ He that is ready to slip 
with his feet is as a lamp despised in the thought of him that is 
at ease.” 

Mr. Carey translates in this way, and we think his rendering 
better than any we have yet seen; “ A lantern, contemptible to 
the thinkings of him that is secure, is got ready for those who 
are of faltering foot.” At the same time we are disposed to 
think ¢orch would answer better than lantern ; aud perhaps fized 
on high (for the word is used in the sense of high noon, and in 
that of set up, standing firm) would be better than got ready ; 
while footstep, we think, is the preferable rendering of the last 
word in the sentence. The version we suggest would read thus ; 
“A torch, regarded with contempt by him that is in safety, is 
fixed on high (or is a steady light) for those who are of hesitat- 
ing footstep.” The reference appears to be to the careless in- 
difference with which a beacon-light may be regarded by one 
who has no need of it, and to the welcome radiance it may at 
the same time be shedding on the eyes of those who tread in a 
dangerous track, and who but for the friendly light might go 
astray and suffer hurt or even death. 

Instead of “The Lord” Mr. Carey uses the word Eternal ; 
but we do think that the original word Jehovah is better. Mr. 
Carey says that word conveys no particular idea to the English 
reader. But this is a reflection on English Christians and on 
the clergy. Surely the explanation of such words as Jehovah 
(the very sound of which, in its soft grandeur—like a whisper 
piercing on through time and eternity—is an argument for its 
being retained), is an appropriate part of pulpit instruction. 

In Job iii. 7, 8, where the afflicted man hurls anathemas 
against the day on which he was born, the English translation 
gives, “ Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come 
therein. Let them curse it that curse the day, who are ready to 
raise up their mourning.” Now, the word translated raise up 
means rather to pull down; for it is used in the sense of to lay 
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bare, to demolish, to destroy. And how our translators got the 
word mourning we do not at present understand. Mr. Carey 
gives us what is nearer the Septuagint translation, but we cannot 
think well of it. He renders, “ Let execrators of days note it 
infamous, who are prepared to provoke the crocodile.” 

We believe that the allusion is to the lamentations of bereaved 
persons, or of hired mourners, such as the mourning women 
mentioned by Jeremiah. The light of the day that finds them 
bereaved and lamenting, they regard as accursed (such, at least, 
is the oriental and the pre-Christian view), and they are 
ready to destroy all that reminds them of joy; rending their 
clothes, ete. 

We are inclined to translate the passage in this manner: 
“Let those who execrate days, declare it (that night) accursed ;— 
even those who are ready to destroy (or skilled in destroying) their 
ornaments. Head-gear (for the word means garlands also), used 
as the mourning women in Egypt to this day use a kerchief, 
with which they are provided at funerals, twisting it with both 
hands over the head and before the face, in apparent agony at 
the thought of the deceased whose bier they follow, may be 
alluded to here as ornamental dress. And certainly it is orna- 
mental dress, or personal adornment, on which the passionately 
mourning oriental most readily fastens as hateful. Hence the 
shaving of the head and the casting of ashes in place of orna- 
ment upon it. 

The wish of Job was, that no joyful voice—no sounds of 
festivities, whether by reason of births or of weddings—might 
be heard on that night—but rather that funeral-wailings and 
wild grief should mark it for their own. Such, at least, is our 
view of this passage. 

Where the English version has the words (Job iv. 17): 
“ Shall mortal man be more just than God? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker?” Mr. Carey translates, “Shall a mortal 
be just with God? shall a man be pure with his Maker ;” and 
he says of the English Version, “This translation is not in- 
correct as far as grammar is concerned, but the objections to it 
are, that no sane man would ever have supposed that he was 
more just and more pure than God, and so it was not necessary 
that any revelation should be made on the subject.” We demur 
to this. Men often, to this day, murmur against God’s dealings, 
and tacitly, if not openly, assert as much as if they thought they 
could have done better than has been done, for them or others, 
by Divine Providence. Yet they think they are sane. How 
true, how grand, how awfully sublime is the answer to such 
murmurs! the answer given by the midnight spirit that passed 
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before Eliphaz !—‘ Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” Believing the 
value of these words to be exceeding great even in our own day, 
we should prefer the old version, though it were not, as it is, 
more accurate than the other in a grammatical point of view. 

In Job v. 6 (English Version), we read: “ Although afflic- 
tion cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring 
out of the ground; yet man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.” Mr. Carey changes the structure of the sentence, 
connecting it immediately with the verse that follows, thus: 
“Though iniquity cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground, but man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks of the flame fly upward; yet would I seek unto 
God, and unto God would I commit my cause.” The metrical 
paraphrase of this passage used by the Church of Scotland has 
an ingenious explanation of the words, to this effect :— 


** As sparks in close succession rise, 
So man, the child of woe, 
Is doomed to endless cares and toils, 
Through all his life below.” 


The Septuagint, etc., understand by the sons of the flame, 
vultures, eagles, or other birds. Now, in the first place, the 
word rendered upward, is the word my, to vanish away, to be 
covered with darkness. It occurs in Job xi. 17, where Gesenius 
translates it covered with darkness. Certainly the idea most 
attached to the word is that of fading, disappearing, as an arrow, 
a ship at sea, a dream, human life, etc., or that of fading away, 
and being covered with darkness, or lost to sight. 

Whether, therefore, we understand by the sons of the flame 
(or of lightning), the lightnings of heaven themselves, or the 
sparks that rise from rapidly burning fuel, the meaning appears 
to be that man is born to trouble (or exhaustion) as certainly 
and as inevitably as the sparks (if we so translate the expres- 
sion), or, as the flashes of lightning are born’—to vanish. 

We have never seen the logical relation of the statement in 
the 6th verse to that in the 7th very satisfactorily set forth. 
May the indirect reference not be to man’s being formed of the 
dust of the ground, to the pristine glory of his nature, and to 
his rapid transition from innocence to misery; and may not the 
assertion in the 6th verse be regarded as a denial of the great 
oriental heresy as to the essential evil of matter? while the 
argument of the verses might thus be explained (and be in pre- 
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cise accordance with the argument in the last verses of the 4th 
chapter, which are separated by a parenthesis (v. 1—5), from 
the very verses we are now explaining), “ Man’s iniquity and 
sorrow are not to be charged against his Maker, who made him 
out of the dust of the ground; and yet man is truly the child 
of sorrow.” We might render the passage somewhat in this 
manner; ‘ Though iniquity doth not proceed from the dust, nor 
sorrow grow out of the ground; yet man is born to sorrow as 
the lightnings flash (out of the darkness) to fade (in the dark. 
ness again).” 

The English version of Job ix. 30, 31, is, “ If 1 wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never so clean ; yet shalt 
thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor 
me.” Mr. Carey translates, “If I had washed myself in the 
very snow, and had cleaned my hands with soap; then wouldst 
thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine own clothes would abhor 
me.” Ina note, Mr. Carey adds, “It is generally supposed, I 
know not how far correctly, that snow has greater detergent 
properties than ordinary water.’ Now we are sorry to accuse 
one unjustly, but here we must accuse our author of culpable 
ignorance of domestic affairs. There is a kind of water called 
hard and another called soft; and, whatever terms may be used 
instead of these in any part of the British isles, it is notorious 
that the more water is exposed to the air, the softer it becomes. 
It is supposed that the mineral salts which cause its hardness 
subside. Rain-water and snow-water are much more detergent 
than what is called hard water, or water with mineral salts in it. 
For the preparation of “ the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” 
the less of this hardness the water has, the better; and for all 
purposes of ablution and washing of clothes, soft water is 
indispensable. 

We think the English Version which translates snow-water is 
preferable, and while “ never so clean” is too conversational and 
vulgar for the place in which it occurs, it seems much nearer the 
meaning than Mr. Carey’s rendering. The word he translates 
“soap” is used in Scripture for pureness, clearness. And in another 
part of Job (xxii. 30), it is used for pureness of hands (English Ver- 
sion), while Mr. Carey himself translates it there, “cleanness of 
hands.” We account it equivalent to another phrase used by 
the Psalmist, when he speaks of “ washing the hands in inno- 
cence.” 

The translation, “ mine own clothes would abhor me,” is not 
the only translation warranted by the Hebrew. Mr. Carey 
does not mention the other reading, namely, of »ne>s for nee, 
from which we might render “ my most intimate friends.” 
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Our version of the passage would be after this manner: 
“Were I to wash myself with snow water and cleanse my hands 
in innocence ; yet wouldst thou plunge me in the ditch, and 
my most intimate friends would abhor me.” 

The contrast runs between external purification and being 
plunged in a ditch, on the one hand; and between personal 
innocence and the abhorence given to the guilty on the 
other. 

In the last place, we may refer to Mr. Carey’s note, given 
above (at page 329), in which he prefers Vindicator to Re- 
deemer as the translation of ‘i. Every explanation in that 
note is an argument against the term preferred by Mr. Carey. 
Redeemer is a word fuller of meaning than Vindicator. Ask 
any humble Christian to which word he attaches the fullest 
meaning. Or take Mr. Carey’s classification, under four heads, | 
of the principal duties required of the Goel: 1, “To recover 
by purchase the lost possession of a kinsman ;”—is not that what 
our Redeemer has done? 2, “ To deliver a kinsman from 
bondage or captivity,”—do we not use redeem and Redeemer in 
that very sense? 3, “To avenge the death of a murdered kins- 
man,”—do not the ideas of an Avenger and a Redeemer in one, 
correspond to the words of the prophets and the facts of the 
Gospel history? Isaiah describes the Conqueror coming from 
Edom, with dyed garments, as declaring, “ The day of ven- 
geance is in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come.” 
And if the 4th, which refers to the marriage of the widow of a 
deceased and childless kinsman seems less appropriate, as typical 
of Christ ; yet in the New Testament is not the union of the 
purified soul with Christ, after the death of the old nature, and, 
still more comprehensively, the representation of the Church as 
the Bride of Christ, the Great Redeemer, sufficient to warrant 
us in calling this, too, a part of the Redeemer’s redeeming 
work? But we must now part with Mr. Carey on the best of 
terms, and give his great and laborious work the tribute of our 
hearty admiration. 

A new translation of Job, or of any other book of Scripture, 
if that translation were to be adopted wherever the English 
language is spoken, would require a universal approbation from 
scholars and from the people. Every new translation and every 
faithful effort to penetrate to the exact and full meaning even of 
a single passage, is a step in that direction. But much calm 
and friendly consideration of different views is required. An 
education in the true theory of evidence, and in the quick- 
sighted appreciation of what constitutes evidence, is absolutely 
required. But how often do we find able scholars and men of 
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consummate taste wofully ignorant of what constitutes evidence, 
and incapable of separating a fancy, a probability, or a possibility 
from one another, or from a fact that is proved ! 

Our English Version of the Scriptures is, in many parts, 
very smooth and musical. No needless roughness or want of 
rhythm should be tolerated in new translations. Not only the 
truest words, but the fittest also, in point of taste, should repre. 
sent in our language the words of inspiration. 

There would require also to be a common understanding 
among scholars as to words used not in one only, but in various 
books of Scripture. For, to change a term even for the better, 
in one book, may be to put it out of its proper harmony with 
another passage where it also occurs. 

They who, like our author, give themselves to the devout 
and faithful study and illustration of the Book of God, have many 
a reward of which the world knows nothing. Horne, Bishop of 
Norwich, thus beautifully describes the feelings with which he 
used to betake himself to his Commentary on the Psalms :— 


“And now could the author flatter himself that any one would take 
half the pleasure in reading the following exposition which he hath taken 
in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his labour. The employment 
detached him from the bustle and hurry of life, the din of politics, and 
the noise of folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a season, care and 
disquietude came not near his dwelling. He arose fresh as the morning 
to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to pursue it; and he can 
truly say that food and rest were not preferred before it. Every Psalm 
improved intimately upon his acquaintance with it, and no one gave him 
uneasiness but the last; for then he grieved that his work was done, 
Happier hours than those which have been spent on these meditations on 
the Songs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they pass, and moved smoothly and swiftly along; for, when thus 
engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but have left a relish and 
a fragrance upon the mind, and the remembrance of them is sweet.” 


J. L. B. 
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ANALECTA SYRIACA.: 


A work has been recently published under the above title, con- 
sisting of a series of selections from the Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum. The editor, Dr. A. P. de Lagarde, has already 
distinguished himself by his publications of ancient documents 
in ecclesiastical literature, and is well known as a philologist 
whose attainments are both extensive and accurate. In com- 
mon with others his attention was directed to the fine collection 
above referred to, and he visited this country for the purpose of 
examining it and making extracts. One result of his labours is 
now before us in the form of an elegantly printed volume of 
somewhat more than two hundred pages. As this volume has 
only been printed in a very limited impression, is almost entirely 
without notes, and wholly without translations, and is at the 
same time one of considerable interest, although in a language 
known to comparatively few, we propose to give a short account 
of its contents. We shall also add a few translations of passages 
which come within the scope of this Journal, and which appear 
to be worthy of especial attention. 

The prolegomena’ mainly consist of verbal criticisms. The 
Syriac text may be divided into two parts: first, the series of 
extracts from Christian writers; and, secondly, those from 
ancient heathen authors. The Christian writers are Sixtus or 
Xystus, bishop of Rome, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Julius bishop 
of Rome, Hippolytus, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, and George an Arabian bishop. The second class com- 
prises Aristotle, Socrates, Isocrates, Plutarch, Pythagoras, 
Diocles, and an anonymous life of Alexander the Great. Our 
concern will be chiefly with the former. 

1. Sixtus or Xystus. Under the name of this person a work 
was published in 1725, by Siber at Leipsic.* In the opinion of 
its editor it was composed by Sixtus the Second, who was elected 
to the Roman see in A.p. 257. Subsequent critics, however, 
have laboured to shew that it was not only a spurious work, but 
the composition of a heathen.? As we have not the volume at 
hand we are unable to say, but we suppose it bears a close re- 
semblance to that from which extracts are here printed. These 





“ P, Lagardii Analecta Syriaca. M.DCCC.LVIII. Lipsie formis suis excude- 
bat, B. G. Teubnerus. Exemplaria facta cxv. Londini: prostat apud Williams et 
Norgate. 

» pp. 3—20. 

© Sixti II. Enchiridion. U.G. Siber: Lipsia, 1725. This work is a series of 
460 moral Apophthegms, translated by Rufinus. 

4 Compare also Jerome on Ezekiel, ch. xviii., and elsewhere; and Augustine, 
Retract., lib. ii., cap. 43. Other spurious writings are extant, under the same name. 
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are certainly the work of a Christian author, and are claimed by 
Dr. de Lagarde for Sixtus I., who became bishop of Rome in 
A.p. 116. If this editor’s view be correct, and he refers to 
Origen in support of it, we have here remains of the earliest 
Christian antiquity, and which come between those of Ignatius 
and Polycarp.’ A careful examination of the three pieces printed 
has satisfied us of their high antiquity, but we are by no means 
prepared to endorse the judgment of the editor. The writer 
was a man of a meditative and philosophical turn, and his pre. 
cepts and maxims have a peculiarly ethical and philosophical 
character. Sometimes the expressions employed remind us of 
the mystical writers of the later ages, and at other times we are 
reminded still more forcibly of the writers of the later stoical 
school. It would be easy to illustrate these observations by 
examples, but as the editor wishes to reserve for himself this 
particular portion of his book, we shall make no extracts’ At 
the same time, we do not admit his claim to be the discoverer of 
these remains, which were examined by the writer of this several 
years ago.” We will only remark further, that Sixtus, whoever 
he was, seems to have been far removed from ritualistic ten. 
dencies, possessed and was well acquainted with the whole col- 
lection of the sacred books, and lived at a time when men had 
learned to philosophize and make nice distinctions. It may be 
well to add, that a Treatise on the Love of God is among the 
works recorded to have been translated from Greek into Syriac; 
and, that the Syriac of the remains before us is remarkably 
pure, and free from Greek words, as compared with composi- 
tions of known recent date. 

Let us come, then, to Gregory of Neoczsarea, or Thauma- 
turgus, who flourished in the middle of the third century. 
Like many others of early date, only a small portion of his 
works have come down to us, and others, not his own, have been 
attributed to him. The remains here published are partly new 
to us, and partly consist of spurious, or at least doubtful com- 
positions. The first is a very short extract from a discourse to 
Gajanus on the soul, to this effect: “ Since, therefore, the soul 
is simple, and does not consist of diverse parts, it is neither 





* In the opinion of Dr. de Lagarde, Sixtus was probably adisciple of the apostle 
James, which is, however, very unlikely, as James is said to have suffered while the 
temple was yet standing. 

/ A single instance may seem to explain what we mean by the philosophical and 
mystical tendencies of the writer. ‘‘ Whenever thou prayest, and thy prayer is received 
before God, know and see that thou receivest a great gift from God. For every 
man who is like God (or worthy of God), is a God among men. Now there is a God, 
and there is a Son to God, in one equality with the Spirit of Holiness.” 

* It does not appear that the editor has consulted all the manuscripts containing 
remains of compositions ascribed to this author. 
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composite nor dissoluble, and therefore neither corruptible nor 
mortal.” The second is on the faith in sections, and is re- 
garded as not genuine." The next is a discourse or tract to 
Philagrius on the co-essential. The fourth is a treatise on the 
impassibility or passibility of God, and is a discussion or dialogue 
with a certain Theopompous, who seems to have been affected 
with the heresy of the Patripassians, who held that God the 
Father must have suffered on the cross. This is the longest of 
the pieces, and is complete. It is of considerable interest, and 
has been copied from a manuscript written as far back as a.p. 
562. Following this are a few fragments from a discourse upon 
the Resurrection, from a discourse upon the Faith ;‘ from ano- 
ther upon the Incarnation and Faith; and from discussions upon 
the nature of Christ. 

After Gregory comes Julius of Rome, elected a.p. 337, re- 
presented by seven or eight extracts.‘ First, from an epistle to 
Dionysius’ against Paul of Samosata: secondly, from an epistle 
to Prosidicus on the Trinity: thirdly, an extract on the divinity 
of Christ: fourthly, from an encyclical epistle on the same sub- 
ject: fifthly, an extract upon the Advent of God: sixthly, from 
a discourse on the Incarnation: seventhly, from a discourse 
against such as oppose the doctrine of the Incarnation : eighthly, 
on the unity of Christ, and of the union of his composite body 
with his divinity. All these extracts belong to the great Arian 
controversies of the time, and as such are interesting, but pre- 
sent no points requiring special observation. 

We, therefore, pass on to Hippolytus, whose name has of late 
years come very prominently before the public, and who belongs 
to the first quarter of the third century of the Christian era.” 
The extracts are eight in number, and with the exception of the 
canons and a single passage on the Epiphany,” are all the 
remains of this writer which exist in the collection at the British 
Museum, so far as we are aware. The first is a selection of pas- 
sages from the exposition of the prophet Daniel.’ As this is not 
of great extent, and is a curious specimen of the mode of inter- 
preting that prophet at a comparatively early period, a rough 
version of the whole of it is here presented to the reader. 





’ The Greek title is 7 xar& uépos mioris, and it is extant in Latin. 

‘ Extant in Latin and not genuine. 

* It is the intention of the editor to publish all that remains of Julius, in Greek. 
At the same time we hope he will add the Syriac fragments he has here omitted. 

‘ Mentioned by Gennadius as an epistle to Dionysius of Corinth. 

™ The editor promises to publish an edition of all the Greek remains of Hippolytus. 

" Or more properly on the first Sunday in Epiphany. 

° Photius mentions this in his Bibliotheca Cod. 202. A manuscript of part of it, 
at least, is or was extant at Rome, according to Mabillon. 
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“ Select Sentences from the Book of the Holy Hippolytus, the 
Exposition of Daniel the Prophet, taken as by force only. 


“This doctor? says of Nebuchadnezzar, that he reigned 
twenty-five years ; eighteen before he saw the dream of the tree 
(Dan. iv. 10, etc.), and seven after the vision, and these were 
beside the time that he was driven out, seven times as it is 
written concerning him. Now he says, these seven times were 
either seven years, or seven changes of the year of three months 
each; I mean harvest and winter, and autumn and spring, 
Now of Evilmerodach the son of Nebuchadnezzar, he says, that 
he reigned twelve years after his father, and then Belteshazzar 
after him four years. 

* And of the vision of the beasts which Daniel saw (Dan. vii. 
1, etc.), he says, that the first beast, which was like a lion, was 
the kingdom of the Chaldeans; the second, which was like a 
bear, was the kingdom of the Persians, and the three ribs which 
were in its mouth, were the Medes, and Babylonians, and Assy- 
rians: and this continued two hundred and thirty years; or, 
according to other writers, two hundred and forty-five years, 
until the reign of Alexander the Macedonian, king of the Greeks, 
which was the third beast, like a leopard. 

“Now, when it is said that the beast had four wings, this is, 
that after the death of Alexander, his kingdom was divided to 
four chiefs, who were of his family, and the sons of his bringing 
up: I mean Seleucus, and Demetrius, and Philip, and Ptolemy. 
And after the kingdom of the Greeks had continued three hun- 
dred years ; after it, the kingdom of the Romans prevailed, which 
was the fourth beast, which was very much more terrible, and 
hard as iron. And the ten horns which were upon its head, he 
says, were ten kings who were to arise in it at the same time, 
And the little horn, again, which sprang up among them after- 
wards, before which three of the ten were rooted out, this is 
Antichrist. And the three which were rooted out before it, are 
the king of Egypt, and the king of Cush, and the king of Libya. 
These three kings he slays, but the remaining seven he reduces 
to subjection. Now his birth is of the tribe of Dan.” 

“ And again, he speaks thus of those things which were in 





» The copyist frequently calls Hippolytus Doctor, in accordance with Syriac usage. 
The closing words of the title clearly mean that these extracts are fragmentary and not 
consecutive: we have, therefore, put them as separate paragraphs. The translation is 
very nearly literal. We have followed the usual English spelling of the proper names. 

9 Or, adopted Sons. 

* In his opinion, therefore, Antichrist was to be a Jew. The reasons why Anti- 
christ was expected from Dan were chiefly derived from Gen. xlix. 17, where Dan is 
called a serpent ; and Rev. vii., where the name of Dan is omitted. This opinion 
prevailed both in the East and in the West. 
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another vision:—The ram which appeared was Darius the Persian 
king, and the strong he goat, Alexander, king of the Greeks (Dan. 
viii. 1, etc.), and his high horn was broken off, and four came up 
instead of it; this is, that after his death his kingdom was divided 
to four kings, as is said above. And this, that from one of them 

rocecded one horn, which grew great and reached to heaven, is 
for the hosts of Antiochus Epiphanes. He conquered Egypt, and 
went up to Jerusalem in the time of the Maccabees; and judged 
and slew many of the Jews, and abolished the sacrifice and obla- 
tion, and did all those things which are written by the prophet, 
one thousand three hundred days, three years and a half. And 
afterwards arose Judas Maccabeus, and warred with the army of 
the host of Antiochus, and slew many of them, and drove them 
from his land, and took the city of Jerusalem, and purified the 
temple, and consecrated the holy’ (things and places) as before, 
as it is written in the book of Maccabees. And of these things 
thus (he speaks). 

“ Now concerning the vision of the weeks (Dan. ix. 24, etc.), 
the doctor speaks in this way—for the angel divided these seventy 
weeks into three times. And first, he says, thus: to Messiah the 
governor, seven weeks, which are forty-nine years. Now Daniel 
saw this vision in the twenty-first year of the captivity ; when, 
therefore, these forty-nine are added to the twenty-one, they make 
up the seventy years which Jeremiah said the people were in Baby- 
lon. And here, Joshua the son of Jozedec, the high priest, who 
went up at the head of the people from Babylon, is called Messiah 
the governor. And afterwards, the sixty-two weeks, which made 
four hundred and thirty-four years. Now, after the people 
returned from Babylon, there were four hundred and thirty-four 
years to the coming of the Messiah.‘ Then, indeed, should 
come Messiah, who was everlasting righteousness. And Messiah, 
the holy of holies, both forgave sins and put away the guilt of 
believers, and accomplished the visions and the prophets. And 
then, when the times were determined and ceased, and the cove- 
nant was appointed unto many, the last week should come, which 
was left, after the Gospel was preached in all the world, and the 
end cometh, wherein cometh Elias and Enoch. In the middle 
of this (week) the Pollution of desolation, Antichrist appears, 
who announces desolation to the world. When he cometh, the 
sacrifice and drink-offering, that which is now offered in the 
churches, shall be taken away." 





* Literally “‘ renewed the holies.” 

¢ This agrees with the usual computation. Hippolytus manifestly believed without 
suspicion, the early origin and really prophetic character of the Book of Daniel. 

“ The word rendered sacrifice is not necessarily an offering for sin; if, however, as 
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“ And again, concerning those things which were in another 
vision, he thus speaks: (Dan. xi. 1. ete.) These three ki 
who should arise in Persia, and the fourth, who should enrich 
himself with great wealth, are these: Darius, who was after 
Cyrus, and Artaxerxes, and Ahasuerus,’ and the fourth, Daring 
the latter.” And afterwards, he says, shall arise a mighty king, 
and shall enter the borders of the kings of Egypt. This is 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who compelled the Jews to transgress the 
law, and to sacrifice and eat swine’s flesh. Against him fought 
Mattathias and his sons, the Maccabees,’ and they thrust out his 
hosts from their borders, as is said above; and they were helped 
with a little help. 

“ And again, concerning the daughter of the king of Egypt, 
(see Dan. xi. 6), he says, that she came with her two sons, 
Alexander and Ptolemy Philometor, to make covenants of peace 
with Antiochus, king of Syria. And when she came to Beishan, 
there she was slain, because he that was conducting her delivered 
her up.” And afterwards Ptolemy reigned in Egypt, and came 
and made war with Antiochus, and when he prevailed over him, 
and Antiochus fled and came to Antioch, Ptolemy took all their 
arms, and their gold, and their silver, and their idols, and carried 
them to Egypt. And afterwards, Antiochus returned and 
assembled a great army, and made war again with the king of 
Egypt, and overcame him. And from thence he went up to 
Jerusalem, and wasted and overthrew whatever he pleased, and 
compelled the Jews to defile themselves, as is said above; and 
afterwards he went to Persia, and there he died. 

“ And again; after these things, there arose, as king, a man 
whose name was Alexander: and he held the kingdom of Syria, 
and sent to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and said to him—‘ Give me 
Cleopatra, thy daughter, to wife.’ And Ptolemy took his 
daughter, and came to the city of Ptolemais, which is Accho, 
and gave her to Alexander as wife. And, when he saw the realm 
and land of Alexander, and coveted it, he plotted against him, 
and spake with him deceitfully at one table (compare Dan. xi. 27), 
as it is written, and devised evil against him. And he returned 
to Egypt, and gathered a great army, and came and fell upon 
the land of Syria, when Alexander was himself gone to Cilicia, 





it seems, the Eucharist is meant by the “ sacrifice,” and we do not see what else can 
be intended, it is a curious example of the word with that reference, at so early a 
period. 

” Probably the same as Xerxes. ” Or, Darius the second. 

* The reader will notice the repeated allusions to the Book of Maccabees, although 
no opinion is expressed as to its canonical authority. 

y Or, “betrayed her.” Beishan is Bethshean or Scythopolis. 
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and his wife Cleopatra was left at Accho. And Ptolemy came 
and took away his daughter, and gave her to Demetrius. And 
when Alexander heard these things, he came and made war with 
Ptolemy and Demetrius; but when his army was not able to 
withstand them, he fled to the king of the Arabians, and was 
slain there. And Ptolemy took the government, and put on the 
crown of Egypt and of Syria; and after three days he died. 
And the Scripture was fulfilled which said—‘and in a few days 
he shall he broken,’ and ‘they shall not give to him the glory 
of the kingdom’ (comp. Dan. xi. 20, 21.) 

And again, concerning this which is written—* And a daring 
king shall arise, and shall be lifted up above every god, shall be 
great, and shall speak great things, and shall prosper” (comp. 
Dan. xi. 36); the doctor saith, this is Antichrist. He layeth 
waste many lands and cities, Egypt, for example, and Cush, and 
the land of Libya: and he shall be exalted above every god and 
deity ; “ thinking of himself that he is god.”* And he will build 
Jerusalem and the temple, and gather the people of Israel from 
all lands, and reign over them, and they shall worship him as 
God, proclaiming that he is the Messiah. He will slay the 
two witnesses and ambassadors of the Messiah, who preach his 
coming from heaven—that is, Enoch and Elias, as is said in 
another prophet.*. And he will give to the two witnesses to 
prophecy twelve hundred and sixty days, arrayed in sackcloth : 
as also Daniel says, ‘‘ He shall appoint a covenant to many one 
week, and it shall be in the middle of the week, the sacrifice and 
the drink offering will be taken away (Dan. xi. 27). That one 
week being divided into two times, these two witnesses will 
preach three years and a half; but Antichrist, the other part of 
the week, will make war with the saints, and waste and destroy 
all the people of the Lord, in order that that may be fulfilled 
also, which is said, ‘and they shall give the abomination of deso- 
lation, about’ a thousand, two hundred and ninety days:’ and 
afterwards, says the prophet, ‘ Blessed is he that endureth, and 
cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty 
days’ (Dan. xii. 12). Daniel says, therefore, that two abomina- 
tions should come: one of corruption, and one of desolation. 





* 2 Thess. ii, 4. The word rendered deity agrees with the Greek o¢Baoua—an 
object of reverence and worship. 

@ Comp. Rev. xi. 1—14; and Mal. iv. 5. No prediction scriptural of Enoch’s 
second coming occurs to us; but his return along with Elijah was very generally 
expected both in the east and in the west. See quotations from Joannes Darensis 
(end of fifth century) and others, in Euoplia Fid. Cathol., p. 398, etc., ed. F. Nairon ; 
Suicer’s 7'hesaurus, s. voc. dytixpicros ; Sermones Hugon Pratens,. iii.; Methodii 
Revelationes, s. fin; and many other evidences of this opinion. 

» Or, “as it were,” the expression is vague. 
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That of corruption is Antiochus, and that of desolation is Anti. 
christ ; and the one, he says, should continue thirteen hundred 
days, three years and a half; but the latter twelve hundred and 
ninety days. ‘ Blessed is he that endureth, and cometh to the 
thousand three hundred thirty and five days.’ For when the 
abomination cometh and warreth with the saints, every one that 
survives its days, and shall draw near before him the other forty. 
five days, will attain to the coming of the Messiah and the king. 
dom of heaven. 

“ And again, on this he says; ‘ For a time, times, and half 
a time’ (Dan. xii. 7), he means three years and a half, which are 
the time of the dominion of Antichrist. For he calls a year a 
time, but two years and a half, times, and half a year, half a 
time. These are the twelve hundred and ninety days, which 
Daniel mentioned before, and when the forty-five others of the 
end of the rebellion shall be added to these, then shall the 
Judge of judges be revealed from heaven, and the resurrection 
shall be, and the kingdom of heaven shall be given to them that 
are worthy.” 


Those things of holy Hippolytus which are from the exposition of 
Daniel, the prophet, end. 


It is with much pleasure that we give the preceding extracts 
in an English dress, and bring them for the first time before the 
notice of Bible readers; for although their existeuce was known 
some years since by a few individuals, their publication by Dr. 
de Lagarde affords us a favourable opportunity of making them 
more generally accessible. The fragments in question are buta 
small portion of many precious relics of ancient expositions of 
scripture and other writings, contained in the volume from which 
they have been taken, and which is entitled “ Plerophoria, or 
defence of the orthodox and apostolical faith,’ i.e., the faith 
received in the council of Chalcedon. Among the writers quoted 
in this volume are, Dionysius of Alexandria, Julius of Rome, 
Peter of Alexandria, Athanasius, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Epi- 
phanius, Ignatius, Irenzus, Alexander of Alexandria, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Origen, Cyril, Eusebius of Cesarea, Jacob of Edessa, 
John of Asia, Zacharias the church historian, George the Ara- 
bian, and many more. The extract above given, is one, the cri- 
ticism of which we leave to others, and we are quite sure it will 
be received with interest by the students of prophetical interpre- 
tation. As an appropriate supplement to it, we will give another 
extract from the same manuscript volume, and also printed by 
Dr. de Lagarde. It will be found at p. 115 of his book, ina 
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letter from George, an Arabian bishop,’ along with a passage 
from Bardesanes, already published by Mr. Cureton in his Spici- 
legium Syriacum, and Jacob the Persian, ete. To this we may 
have occasion to return. In the meantime we quote the fol- 
lowing. 


“ Holy Hippolytus also, Bishop and Martyr, thus speaks in the 
fourth discourse upon Daniel the prophet. 


“For the first coming of our Lord in the flesh, at Bethlehem, 
was in the days of Augustus Cesar, in the year of the world 
5505.4 And he suffered in the year 33 after his nativity. 
Now it behoves, of necessity, that six thousand years should be 
fulfilled, that the sabbath of rest may come, wherein God resteth 
from all his works, which God began to perform. 

“And after a little—From the coming of the Messiah, there- 
fore, we must reckon and bring down five hundred years, those 
which remain to the completion of the six thousand years, and 
so shall the end be. 

“And this again, more openly, holy Hippolytus says, when he 
wishes, also, to shew that this world is not to exist more than 
six thousand years only. And these things are thus. But we 
must know that according to his opinion, this world has existed 
two hundred and fifteen years beyond the time, in this year of 
thé Greeks, 1025. For if, after the coming of the Messiah, 
five hundred years, the six thousand years end, and this world 
too, as he says: but from the coming of the Messiah until the 
present year there are seven hundred and fifteen years, (because 
we reckon that the Messiah was born in the year 310, as we 
shew more carefully in another place); therefore, when we 
deduct from seven hundred and fifteen years, the five hundred 
years, as Hippolytus says, we have a remainder of two hundred 
and fifteen years, as also we said.” 

We have given not only the exposition of the opinions of 
Hippolytus upon the world’s duration, but the chronological 
calculations by which his mistake is proved. This is a very good 
case for such as require us to follow “ unanimous consent of the 
fathers” in interpreting scripture. We leave it for their consi- 
deration. In the meantime, however, we think students of chro- 





* If we return to this work, we shall have occasion to say more of this George, 
- who belongs to the former part of the eighth century, as he himself explains in the 
following passage. 
“ The so-called Alexandrian era was calculated from n.c. 5502. 
VOL. VILI.—NO. XVI. AA 
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nology, will be gratified with the figures contained in both the 
preceding citations. For students of another class, we shall 
proceed to give another extract, a scholium on the Book of 
Psalms, containing an account of the authors of the separate 
Psalms, the time and occasion when they were written, their 
arrangement, etc. This, also, well deserves careful examination, 


“ Again of the same Holy Hippolytus: a Scholium on the dis. 
tinction of the Psalms. 


“The Psalms are in all 150, but they are not all David’s, 
as men fancy, but also of other psalmists, whom David chose 
and constituted chief of the psalmists of the tribe of the Levites, 
They were these, Asaph, Heman, Ethan, and Jeduthun. To 
these four psalmists he joined 288 men. To each of them were 
joined seventy-two men, who sang with instruments of music, 
These seventy-two psalmodists he appointed as a prophet, in the 
mystery of the seventy-two nations whose tongues were con- 
founded of old, with this figure, that all nations should praise 
God. For they that sought to build a tower at that time were 
seventy-two nations, who were Atheists ;/ but when righteous 
wrath was upon them there was a division into seventy-two 
tongues ; and when they were not alike in speech they came to 
enmity, when they were subjected under 288 chieftains, and by 
them they were thrust out. Now they who were then scattered, 
when they were driven from the east, after they had dared to build 
the tower, were these : of Ham thirty-two; of Shem twenty-five; 
and of Japhet fifteen ; who were seventy-two in all; for hereby 
was it prophesied, that all tongues at the end of time should 
praise God./ 

“* Now all the Psalms are 150, as was said. 

** Without inscriptions two, 1 and 2. 

“ Of David 72, and 72 thus: the 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
82, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 42, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 85, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 102, 103, 107, 108, 186, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 143: which are together 72. 

“ Of David again, 8, thus: the 16, 25, 26, 27, 36, 100, 109, 
144, which are together 8. 





f/ The word rendered “ Atheists ”’ is a.0]2}. It resembles nearly &@eo:, but is 
not in the lexicons. A noun or adjective is required, and this very well suits the 
connexion. We are not aware where Hippolytus got his classification of languages 
and nations. 

& We have broken up the text in what follows to shew the arrangement. 
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“ Of the sons of Korah 11, thus: the 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 83, 84, 86, 87; which are together 11. 

“Of Asaph 12, thus: 49, 72, 73 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
8], 82; which are together 12. 

“Of Jeduthun 2, thus: 38, 61. 

“Of Solomon 1: the 71st. 

“ Of Heman the Israelite 2:* the 87, 88. 

“ Of Moses 1: the 89th. 

“ Anonymous 5: the 65, 66, 91, 99, 101. 

“ Songs of degrees 15,'— 

“Ten anonymous, thus: 119, 120, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 128, 129, 131. 

“ Five with inscriptions,— 

“ Of David 4, thus: 121, 130, 132, 133. 

“On Solomon 1: the 126th. 

“ Again the Psalms, Hallelujah, 20,— 

“ Fifteen anonymous, thus: 104, 105, 106, 110, 111, 112, 
118, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 134, 135, 149, 150. 
“Those which are inscribed ‘ Of Haggai and of Zecha- 
riah’ 4, thus: the 145, 146, 147, 148. 
“ All the Psalms together, 150. 

“Now all those are anonymous which have inscriptions but 
do not shew whose they are, as the 65th, which is inscribed 
‘song of a psalm of the resurrection ;’ and the 66th, which is 
inscribed ‘ at the end in songs, a psalm of a song ;”* and the 91st, 
which is inscribed ‘a psalm of praise upon the Sabbath-day ;’ 
and, again, the 99th, which is inscribed, ‘a psalm upon thanks- 
giving.’ There are, then, 31 anonymous, but 119 with inscrip- 
tions, altogether 150, as we said. 

“The inscriptions then teach us whose the psalm is, or upon 
whom it is spoken. For when one says ‘a psalm to the sons of 
Korah” Asaph and Ethan say it; and when it says ‘a psalm to 
Jeduthun,’ Jeduthun is the psalmist. But when it says ‘to 
David,’ it is David himself who says it; and when, again, it is 
said ‘of David,’ it is spoken by others upon David. 

“Since, then, the songs are various, and not all of them are 
psalms of David, perchance one says, ‘ Why are all of them 
reckoned to David, and named after him?’ And we say, Because 
he was the occasion of them, for he chose the psalmists, and 
therefore this honour comes to him, and all those things which 
the psalmists said are reckoned David’s. And we will bring yet 





* So called also in the LXX. 
‘ Or, “ Of going up.” 
Jj Or, “ At the end in praises, a psalm of praise.” 
9 
A A@«@ 
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another testimony which establishes this. The Book of Esther 
and of Mordecai is adduced.‘ Now Esther does some one thing 
alone, but of the rest Mordecai does everything, and it is not 
inscribed The Book of Mordecai, but of Esther; and the reason 
of this is, that when she was queen she gave herself wholly for 
the people, and therefore in honour of her it is called the Book 
of Esther. In this manner, therefore, when she was the cause of 
the deliverance of Mordecai, it was inscribed the deliverance of 
Esther, and the book was accounted hers. In this manner, 
also, concerning David, who was the cause of the praises of the 
Word which relates to God," the Book of Psalms is reckoned 
his. 

“The sons of the Hebrews divided the whole Book of Psalms 
into five parts. 

“ The first of them is from the 1st to the 40th. 

“The second, from the 41st to the 71st. 

“The third, from the 72nd to the 88th. 

“The fourth, from the 89th to the 105th. 

“The fifth, from the 106th to the end of the book. 

“Now we must observe that this order of the Psalms runs 
and is constituted without adherence to the chronology. Now, 
this changes a number of times, as the Book of Kings shews." 
Therefore Ezra, who, with the other books of the prophets, 
and had care of a collection of psalms, did not find them all at 
one time, but at various times; and on this account he arranged 
those first which he found first, and afterwards those which were 
found by degrees. On this account also, those of David, were 
not arranged after one another, but among those of the sons of 
Korah, Asaph and Ethan; and again also, of Moses and of 
Solomon ; and afterwards those of David again are to be found, 
arranged without order in the book, and not according to the 
times which are spoken of in them, but according to the times 
in which they were found ; and hence it happened, that those 
first in time, being found afterwards, are arranged second in 
order. The same thing thou canst also find happens in the 
books of the prophets, for one follows the order of its history, 
but another varies because of the time of its finding.? And 
this is known by the histories on account of which these psalms 
were spoken. For the 58th psalm was spoken upon Saul’s 





' This reference to the Book of Esther deserves the notice of the reader. 

™ This seems only to mean that David was the occasion of the hymns of Holy 
Scripture. 

" He says Book of Kings, and not Books, because they were commonly regarded 
as one 


° Every one knows that the Prophets are not chronologically arranged in the Bible. 
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sending to slay David; and psalm 53, on this,—‘ when David 
came to Nocah to Ahimelek the priest ;’ and the 56th, ‘in the 
cave of Adullam.’ The 5lst, ‘concerning Doeg the Edomite, 
when he reviled David and Ahimelek ;’ the 62nd, ‘ when David 
was fleeing in the wilderness of Edom ;’ the 54th, ‘when the 
Ziphites reviled David :’ the 55th, ‘when the Philistines took 
him in Gath:’ the 9th and 50th, ‘when Nathan the prophet 
came to him and rebuked him ;’ the 3rd and 10th, ‘ when he 
was fleeing from before Absalom his son;’ the 7th and 11th, 
‘because of the words of Hushai when he went to frustrate the 
counsel of Ahithophel.’ Behold, it is clear from these histories 
and from those that are like them, that the psalms are not 
arranged in the Book of Psalms as they were originally written, 
and according to the time in which each of them was spoken. 

“ The scholium of holy Hippolytus ends.” 

The space we have devoted to the preceding extracts will 
render it impracticable for us to conclude our quotations. We 
shall therefore close the present paper with an observation or 
two upon the passage just given, and a few words about the re- 
maining fragments here given from Hippolytus. The remainder 
of the volume will furnish us with sufficient gleanings for a 
subsequent paper. 

It will be noticed that while Hippolytus clearly makes the 
Septuagint the basis of his remarks upon the Book of Psalms, 
he does not seem to be aware of the existence of the supernu- 
merary or 151st psalm, now extant in that version. He was 
well aware of the different authorship of the individual psalms, 
and gives a reasonable explanation of their not appearing in 
chronological order, and of their division into five books. He 
relies upon the inscriptions as historically correct, but it is 
observable that they do not in all cases correspond with those 
now to be found in ordinary editions of the Greek.’ 

For the other fragments of Hippolytus, they need not long 
detain us. There is a short extract from the Exposition of the 
Song of Songs, in somewhat inflated and fanciful style.’ Next 
comes a piece, also brief, headed, ‘‘Of Hippolytus, bishop and 
martyr. From a Discourse on the Resurrection, to Mammea, 
the queen, for she was mother of Alexander, who was at that 
time emperor of the Romans. Now the cause of the heresy of 
the Nicolaitans was Nicholas, one of the deacons who were 
originally chosen, as is shewn in the Acts,” ete. This passage 








» We may remind the reader that in enumerating the psalms, the numbering of the 
Heb. aud LXX is followed by Hippolytus. 
* Hippolytus is known to have commented upon the Canticles. 
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has been already published in English, and is valuable on two 
accounts especially : first, as identifying the princess, to whom 
one of his works was addressed, commonly called ad Severinam, 
and shewing that Origen was not the only Christian teacher 
from whom she received instruction ; and as giving us the sub- 
ject of the treatise thus identified. There can be no doubt of 
the genuineness of this fragment, which is quite in the manner 
of Hippolytus. 

The next piece “of Hippolytus the bishop upon the Pass. 
over,” reads so much like a famous passage which has been 
ascribed to a number of authors, including [renzeus and Melito, 
that we may reasonably doubt its originality, although from a 
very ancient manuscript. This is followed by a piece with 
which the name of Hippolytus is well known to be connected— 
a calculation as to the time of the Passover (Easter). After 
this comes a short extract from an explanation of the four 
animals which Ezekiel saw praising God. The animals are the 
four evangelists. The one with the face of an ox is Luke; that 
with the face of a lion is Matthew; that with the face of a man 
is Mark; and the one like an eagle is John. The last extract 
is entitled “of Hippolytus of Rome,” on a passage in the 
genealogy of Christ as given by Matthew. The title of this 
deserves to be noticed. 

All the extracts yet enumerated occupy about ninety pages, 
and the reader will easily infer how valuable are the addi- 
tions which we derive from them to our stock of patristic 
information. And many volumes of such extracts might be 
published from the mass of Syriac manuscripts in the British 
Museum alone, to say nothing of what exists in other collections, 
in this country even, as at Oxford and Cambridge.’ Including 
copies of the Holy Scriptures and liturgical works, there are in 
the British Museum alone more than six hundred volumes of 
Syrian Manuscripts. Many of these represent two or more 
works, and altogether represent more than two hundred authors, 
We have before us a list of authors whose works are given or 
quoted in these volumes ; it is not complete, and only includes 
the names found by the writer of this, amonnting to about 
two hundred. Many of the writings thus preserved to us are 
of great value and importance to Biblical literature, and we 
ardently desire that every effort should be made to bring the 





” The Oxford and Cambridge MSS. deserve to be looked into, as also do those in 
the Imperial Library at Paris. What we have seen convinces us that these have been 
too much neglected. We fancy, for example, that something from Bardesanes may 


turn up at Cambridge. Verbum sat. There is there also a MS. of several of the 
VIIL books of the pseudo-Clement. 
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WO knowledge of them to those who are interested in them. The 
om little that has been done in this way is an earnest of what we 
im, may yet expect, and we cordially welcome every new project to 

her publish these texts. Hitherto various difficulties have prevented 

ub more from being attempted, especially in the translation and 
of elucidation of texts, but we hope that the zeal and perseverance 

ner of Syriac students will overcome these difficulties, and that these 

precious remains will be rescued from oblivion. 

al B. H.C. 
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ito, 
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ha ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. vii. 

fter (Continued from No. XIII., p. 143.) 

our In proceeding to analyse the emblems described in the seventh 

the chapter, we must bear in mind that precisely the same reasoning 

hat applies to them as to those in the preceding chapter, in so far as it 

nan tends to shew that they were the substance of a portion of the 

ract indorsement on the back of the sealed roll, and not part of the 

the writing on its inner surface ; for the last of the seals has not yet 

this been broken so as to admit of the separation of the two rollers 


and the exposure of the inner surface, that its writing might 
4 be read. 


idi- We may also, as in the former instance, conclude that the 
stic reason why the substance of the seventh chapter was written on 
be the back instead of the face of the roll was to indicate that it 
tish was a repetition, in symbol, of a prophecy already existing in 
ons, words. 
ing The first in this new series of emblems (for such it must be 
> in considered) is described by the apostle in these words: “ And 
of after these things, I saw four angels standing on the four cor- 
ore ners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, that 
ors, the wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the sea, 
| or nor on any tree.” ‘The word here translated “earth” ought 
des to be rendered “land” throughout the sentence; for it is 
out obviously used in contradistinction to the sea. Daniel, speak- 
are ing of the four winds, calls them “the four winds of heaven ;” 
we but the phrase “ four winds of the land,” evidently means four 
the winds blowing from the four quarters upon some particular 
— land; for the expression would obviously be inaccurate, as ap- 
se in plied to the whole earth. There is a grammatical difficulty con- 
pe nected with the last clause of the verse which has led Bloom- 
y 
r the field to suppose that we should read “ nor shake every tree,” a 
conjecture which appears very plausible. The word rendered 
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“ holding” ought to be rather translated “restraining.” With 
these emendations this sentence would read thus: “ And after 
these things, I saw four angels standing on the four quarters of the 
land, restraining the four winds of the land, that the wind might 
not blow upon the land, nor upon the sea, nor shake every tree,” 

The introductory expression, “after these things,” indicates 
not only that what follows is a supplementary vision to that 
which accompanied the opening of the sixth seal, but that the 
events foreshadowed were to take place some time after those 
symbolized in the previous vision. Regarding this and the 
other emblems of the seventh chapter as a symbolical repro. 
duction of a prophecy, already existing in words, the statement 
that four angels were seen restraining the four winds, to prevent 
them from blowing, is an intimation of its having been prede- 
termined that these four winds should blow upon the land ; but 
that at the date of the vision they had not yet blown, being, for 
some special purpose, withheld for a time. This circumstance 
indicates the transition from that portion of the prophecies here 
reiterated in symbol, which had been already fulfilled, to those 
portions of which the accomplishment was, at the date of the 
vision, still in the womb of futurity. 

The land on whose four corners the angels appeared to stand, 
whose four winds they restrained, and on which those winds 
were about to blow, is obviously the same as that referred to in 
the preceding vision; that land whose sun was darkened, whose 
moon was turned to blood, whose stars had fallen, whose heaven 
had disappeared like the face of a scroll, when it is wound on 
its rollers, and whose inhabitants had fled for refuge to the 
rocks and caves of the mountains—the land of Judea. Hence 
the sea here mentioned is most probably the sea of Galilee, 
whose features were so familiar to the apostle’s mind. 

In order to understand the meaning of this emblem, it is 
necessary to consider the effect which would be produced on the 
land by the four winds when they should actually begin to blow. 
It would obviously be to scatter all its contents in every direc- 
tion, and to disperse them over the whole earth. Now this 
idea of dispersion, so naturally suggested by the approaching 
blast of the four winds, indicates very plainly the existing pro- 
phecy, which is here reproduced in symbol. 

Among his other predictions relating to the downfall of the 
Jewish polity, in church and state, our Saviour says of the 
inhabitants of Judea, “ And they shall be led away captive into 
all nations,” adding, “and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” In 
this prediction our Saviour reiterates in the positive form that 
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very remarkable prophecy which Moses had uttered in the 
contingent form, wherein he delineates in very striking and 
forcible language the miseries that would fall upon the house of 
Israel in the event of their rejection of the promised Messiah. 
This prophecy will be found in the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, from the fifteenth verse onward. Among the 
various predictions embraced in that prophecy it is foretold, that 
after the overthrow of their city and nation (verse 24), “The 
Lord shall scatter thee among all people, from the one end of 
the earth even to the other.” 

Now in the emblem of the four winds being about to blow 
upon the land, but restrained for a short time, we have a sym- 
bolical intimation of this dispersion of the inhabitants of the 
land being about to take place, and of its being postponed for a 
special purpose, which is presently explained. That such is the 
true meaning does not appear to admit of question. The four 
winds about to blow on the land are quite as clearly an emblem 
of dispersion as the rider on the red horse, with his great sword, 
isof war. That these four winds do not represent any indefinite 
judgments about to fall upon the land or on the earth at large, 
is evident, for we have already had presented to us emblems of 
every species of such judgments—of war, of pestilence and 
famine, of religious persecution, of national overthrow—each 
emblem quite appropriate to the idea it was designed to portray. 
Consequently the principle of unity of interpretation requires 
us to regard the four winds threatening to blow on the land as 
the representation of an impending judgment, of a specific kind, 
and not as symbolizing the approach of indefinite calamities. 
Now, there is no other specific idea which the blowing of the 
four winds can convey, except that of dispersion or scattering in 
every possible direction. 

It cannot represent the advance of hostile armies into the 
land, because of such we have separate and specific emblems, both 
before and afterwards; nor is there any other emblem which 
could so appropriately symbolize the idea of an approaching 
dispersion of the inhabitants of the land to every quarter of the 
earth, as that of the four winds being ready to blow upon it. 

But if this be the correct meaning of the emblem, there can 
be no doubt as to the land to which it applied. The dispersion 
of the Jews is an event in the history of the human race, which 
stands out prominently single and alone. It has no duplicate, 
no parallel. There is no other country or nation in the world 
which has been visited by this particular species of judgment. 
This consideration tends strongly to confirm the conclusion at 
which we have arrived on separate grounds, that Judea is the 
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theatre of all the events portrayed by the emblems of the pre. 
ceding chapter. 

It is here indicated that after the final overthrow of the 
Jewish polity in church and state, symbolized by the pheno. 
mena which immediately followed the opening of the sixth seal, 
an interval of time shall elapse before the infliction upon this 
rebellious people of the last of the judgments which had been 
predicted as the punishment of their rejection of the Messiah, 
namely, their being scattered over the whole face of the earth, 
The purpose of this interval appears from the sequel of the 
vision. 

Let us meanwhile attend particularly to the statement, that 
the winds were about to blow upon the land, the sea, and the 
trees. These words may be taken either in a literal or ina 
metaphorical sense. If we are to understand them physically, 
then they will denote the removal of the native population from 
every part of the country—not only those dwelling in cities and 
those whose occupations were on the land, but also those who, 
like the apostle himself in his younger days, gained their liveli- 
hood on the sea, and likewise those dwelling in the woods. The 
mention of the trees, however, may refer to the uncultivated 
condition into which the land was about to fall, upon the 
removal of its native population, and its consequent unfruit- 
fulness—a condition which has been remarkably realized in the 
case of Judea. 

We shall find, however, that in future visions the terms 
“land,” and “sea,” and “trees” have a purely metaphysical 
signification ; and it is therefore not improbable that they may 
have a similar meaning here; that the sea may denote that great 
sea of human society, into which the fishers of men were to cast 
their net, and fish up some good, some bad; that the land may 
represent the visible church, already constituted the garden of 
God, in which his good seed is sown, and in which his trees 
grow, some bearing good fruits, others nothing but leaves, while 
the trees may represent individual professors themselves. In 
the present case, it is of little importance which of these views 
we take; for the general idea to be derived from both is the 
same, namely, that all classes of society in the country on which 
the winds were about to blow, were to be affected by the 
blast, and alike scattered throughout every quarter of the 
world. 

This dispersion was destined to be one of the most striking 
testimonies to the truth of Christianity. The unbelieving Jews 
were to be its unwilling witnesses; for they were to carry with 
them into every land the evidence of the truth of the predictions 
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of their own lawgiver, and of Christ himself, in regard to the 
consequences that should result from their rejection of the 
Messiah ; while those of the Jewish people who embraced 
Christianity should, in like manner, be dispersed into every 
land, to bear direct and willing testimony to the truth, and to 
convey the glad tidings of salvation to many nations. 

The four angels who restrained the four winds must be held 
to personify that influence by which the impending judgment 
was withheld, not as symbolizing the agencies by which the 
judgment was to be inflicted; for of these last the winds them- 
selves are the obvious emblems. 

To understand this feature in the vision it is necessary to 
recur to the prophecy of our Saviour, concerning the events 
which were to follow his decease, and to herald the develop- 
ment of his religion throughout the world. Immediately after 
stating that the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of 
the stars, and the shaking of the powers of heaven, in their 
metaphorical sense, were to be regarded as the sign in heaven of 
his approach, and that the mourning tribes of the land should 
see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power 
and great glory—an expression already explained—our Saviour 
adds (Matt. xxiv. 31): “And he shall send his angels, with a 
great sound of a trumpet (or rather with a trumpet of loud 
voice) ; and they shall gather together his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 

It is evident that we ought not to understand the word 
“angels” here to mean inhabitants of the heavenly orbs, but 
that it ought to be taken in its lower sense of ‘‘ messengers,” or 
“missionaries ;” while, by the trumpet of loud voice, we are to 
understand the oral preaching of the Gospel. That such is the 
true meaning of this prophecy, and that it does not refer to the 
gathering together of the redeemed at the end of the world, is 
rendered evident by the solemn asseveration which immediately 
follows: “ Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
away till all these things be fulfilled.” This gathering of the elect, 
then, being one of the events to be accomplished in that gene- 
ration, could mean nothing else than Christ sending forth his 
missionaries to preach the Gospel, as with the voice of a trumpet, 
and so to gather all who might be willing to obey the invitation, 
and enrol themselves heartily among his followers, so becoming 
members of his chosen people. 

Now, the next part of the vision of the apostle is an obvious 
repetition in symbol of this remarkable prophecy (verses 2 and 3), 
“And I saw another angel ascending from the east, having the 
seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud voice to the 
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four angels, to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, 
saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till 
we have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads.” 

It is to be regretted, that in rendering this passage our 
translators did not give it more literally ; for, as it stands, part 
of the meaning is lost. Literally rendered, the first clause is: 
“ And I saw another angel ascending from the rising of the 
sun.” When we read of an angel ascending from the east, we 
are at a loss to divine why he should have ascended from that 
quarter, rather than from any of the others ; but when we read 
of his ascending from the rising of the sun, a new idea strikes the 
mind. Is this the natural or the spiritual sun? If we reflect 
on the circumstances, we shall perceive that the latter is by far 
the more probable meaning. In the previous chapter, the sun 
had been described as becoming black as sackcloth of hair, to 
denote the eclipse of Judaism. Our Saviour says, that this was 
to be regarded as a sign in heaven of his approach—not of his 
personal coming, but of the rise of his spiritual kingdom—the 
development of Christianity, which was to be seen breaking 
through the clouds that shrouded the Jewish heaven, and 
shining forth with power and great splendour. 

Now, in the rising sun, whence John saw the angel ascend, 
we have a beautiful emblem of the rising of this sun of righteous. 
ness, with healing in his beams. The sun of Judaism had set; 
the sun of Christianity had begun to rise; and from this rising 
spiritual sun, this angel ascends. Hence, the sun is to be 
regarded as here symbolizing both Christ and his religion; so 
that the angel cannot be viewed as representing the person of 
Christ. Indeed the terms in which he speaks exclude the sup- 
position. He cries: “ Hurt not the earth, etc., till we have 
sealed the servants of our God.” He speaks in the plural 
number, thus shewing that he is not the representative of an 
individual, but the type of a class. His address to the four 
angels intimates that both he and they were the servants of 
God, and that those who were about to be sealed were, in like 
manner, already approved servants of God. For, be it ob- 
served, they were not selected to become God’s servants, but 
they were already his servants, and were about to have con- 
ferred on them a peculiar privilege, denoted by the sealing on 
their foreheads. 

This angel is therefore to be regarded as a representative 
of those of whom our Saviour speaks in his prophecy, when he 
says that the Son of Man, on his coming in the clouds of 
heaven, with power and great glory, shall send his angels with a 
trumpet of loud voice; and they shall gather his elect from the 
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four winds. This angel, ascending from the rising of the sun, 
ought accordingly to be viewed as a personification of the spirit 
‘of evangelism, emanating from the rising sun of Christianity. 

What is meant by this angel having the seal of the living 
God? Upon this point we are not left in doubt; for St. Paul, 
in his second epistle to the Corinthians, speaking of himself and 
his apostolical commission, says (chap. i., ver. 21, 22): “ Now, 
he which establisheth us with you in Christ, and hath anointed 
us, is God, who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the 
spirit in our hearts.” Again, addressing his Gentile converts 
at Ephesus, he says: “In whom, that is in Christ, ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the Gospel of 
your salvation: in whom also after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of 
our inheritance.”—Eph. chap. i. ver. 13, 14. And he after- 
wards exhorts them in these words: “ And grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.” —Eph. iv. 30. These passages leave no doubt that, by the 
seal of the living God, the apostles understood the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence, the angel personifies the spirit of mis- 
sionary enterprise, armed with the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

The next clause requires a little explanation : “ And he cried 
with a loud voice to the four angels, to whom it was given to 
hurt (or to injure) the land and the sea.” Here the four angels 
are spoken of as having power to injure the land and the sea; 
whereas, on their first introduction they were represented as 
restraining the four winds, to hinder them from injuring the 
land and the sea. The two statements, however, are easily 
reconcilable. The emblem of the angels holding the four 
winds is evidently designed to convey the idea of some bene- 
ficent influence, exerted to restrain the injurious powers, sym- 
bolized by the winds, and that the moment this influence is 
withdrawn, the injurious powers will burst forth and afflict the 
land. Hence, those exerting the restraining influence have, 
indirectly, power to afflict the land, by removing their restraint 
from the injurious agents ; and it is therefore to the former, and 
not to the latter, that this command is addressed, “hurt not 
the land,” etc. ; that is, withdraw not your restraining influence 
a the injurious agents which are about to hurt the land and 
the sea. 

To understand this matter thoroughly it is needful to fix in 
our minds the precise meaning of the four winds being about 
to blow on the land. Now, there is no meaning that fancy 
could devise for this emblem which would possess the smallest 
degree of plausibility, except that it denotes an imminent dis- 
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persion of the inhabitants of the land to the four quarters of 
the heavens by a superior power. Again, there is only one in. 
stance on record of a nation still retaining its distinctive pecu- 
liarities, having been thus scattered over the face of the whole 
earth. We are hence shut up to the conclusion that this em- 
blem applies to the dispersion of the Jews, and represents that 
event as about to take place. The four winds, being the powers 
by which the dispersion is to be effected, must symbolize the 
Roman authorities who decreed the ejection of the Jews from 
Palestine, and also the officials, by whom their decree was car. 
ried into execution. 

Now, the emblem represents these authorities as being 
restrained, for a season, from issuing their decrees. We may 
hence infer that there existed, in the minds of the ruling autho- 
rities at Rome, an intention to issue those decrees for some 
considerable time before they were actually sent forth, but that 
they were by Divine Providence diverted from their purpose for 
a season. The four angels will accordingly symbolize those 
persons who were employed by Divine Providence to exercise 
this restraining influence. From the terms of the command 
addressed to them, we gather that they were servants of the 
living God. This is evidenced by the phrase, “Till we have 
sealed the servants of our God ;” whence we may draw the 
inference that there were true servants of God placed by Divine 
Providence in such situations, at the imperial Court of Rome, 
as enabled them for a time to exert their influence to prevent 
the issue of the contemplated decree for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Palestine, and that this fact is what is symbolized by 
the angels restraining the four winds, that they might not blow 
upon the land. 

It will, of course, be understood that the number of the 
winds being specified as four is merely to denote that the 
approaching dispersion was about to scatter the inhabitants of 
the land in every direction ; consequently, the number of the 
angels being also specified as four, is merely to preserve the 
symmetry of the emblem; and we are not to infer that the 
number of persons by whom the restraining influence was exer- 
cised was limited to four. It will further be understood that 
the command given to the four angels implies no more than 
that God should, by his providence, place some of his true 
servants in such positions and relations with respect to the 
Roman authorities as to enable them to exert a restraining 
influence for a limited period, to prevent the issuing of the con- 
templated decree for the expulsion of the Jews. 

The seal of the living God having been already explained to 
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mean the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, it remains to be 
considered what is to be understood by the seal being applied to 
the foreheads of the servants of God. It will be particularly 
observed that the persons who are to be thus sealed are desig- 
nated as being already “servants of God,” so that the sealing 
was not to elect them to be servants, but to point them out as 
being ¢rue servants. Hence it is evident that this emblem fur- 
nishes no argument in favour of the erroneous doctrine of an 
arbitrary individual election of certain favoured persons, who 
are, for no other reason than the sovereign will and pleasure of 
the Deity, chosen to be his true servants. The tendency of the 
emblem is quite the other way. It indicates a fulfilment of that 
precious promise of our Saviour—“If any man shall do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
The people of Israel, who were about to be dispersed over the 
whole earth, would consist of two great classes: Ist, Of those 
who, by yielding their wills to the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
had become true children of God; 2nd, Of those who had re- 
sisted, grieved, and quenched the Holy Spirit, and so opposed 
their obdurate wills to the benign intentions of the Deity with 
respect to them. 

Now, from the statement of the angel, it would appear that 
of the former class a large proportion had not yet received the 
seal of God on their foreheads; that is, they had not yet learnt 
the divine scheme of redemption through Jesus Christ, and 
imbibed it by their understandings. But before the scattering 
of the nations over the earth, the whole of those who had already 
yielded to the influence of the Divine Spirit on their moral 
affections, and so had become servants of the living God, were 
to have this seal applied to their foreheads. They were to have 
the true doctrine of salvation by Christ made known to them 
individually, and they were to receive such a measure of the 
enlightening influence of the Divine Spirit on their understand- 
ings as would enable them—not only fully to comprehend 
the rational grounds of the divine procedure in the redemption 
of mankind—to see clearly how it is that God remains just, 
While he justifies the ungodly, who, abandoning his errors, be- 
lieves in Christ; but also, each for himself, to embrace Christ 
as his only Saviour; to renounce all dependence on his own 
righteousness, and trust entirely for his justification before God 
to the spotless righteousness of Christ, who, “although he knew 
no sin, was made sin for us, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” 

From the circumstance of their being styled servants of God, 
it is obvious that those persons had already received the Holy 
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Spirit in his capacity of a renovator of the moral affections; 
but they were now to have his influences applied to their intel. 
lectual powers, so as to enable them to comprehend and receive 
the truth, as it is in Jesus. The seal of God being explained by 
St. Paul to mean the earnest of the Spirit, its being impressed 
on the forehead can signify nothing else than the application of 
the Holy Spirit to the enlightenment of the intellectual powers, 

What we are to understand by this part of the vision, then, 
is, that previous to the approaching dispersion of the descendants 
of Israel throughout the earth, all those among them whose 
moral affections had been brought into subjection to the divine 
will were to have the doctrines of Christianity communicated to 
them, and to have such a measure of the illuminating influences 
of the Divine Spirit applied to their intellect as should enable 
them to understand and embrace these doctrines. 

It will be readily perceived how important it was that such 
a proceeding should be adopted; for it was thus provided, that 
while one portion of the descendants of Israel were scattered 
throughout the earth, to bear an unwilling testimony to the 
truth of Christianity, another portion were commissioned to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation, through Christ, into those 
distant countries into which they should emigrate when prohi- 
bited from remaining in their native land; for there is nothing 
in the symbolization to indicate that those who were sealed were 
to be exempt from the operation of the dispersive power, typi- 
fied by the four winds. We may only infer that, before being 
scattered, they were to have their understandings imbued with 
the divine truth, so that they might carry it with them in their 
future wanderings. 

The prophecy of our Lord, to which this part of the vision 
so obviously corresponds, seems indeed, at first sight, to indicate 
that these parties were to be exempted from the dispersion: 
“They shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.” But this gathering may be 
understood as referring to their being gathered into the fold of 
the Great Shepherd, and not to their local gathering into one 
place. When thus explained, it will be perceived that the 
ras between the prophecy and the emblem is com- 
plete. 

It is worthy of remark, that the process of sealing does not 
itself form any part of the scenic representation exhibited to the 
mental eye of the apostle. He merely hears it reported that 
there were sealed one hundred and forty-four thousand of all the 
tribes of Israel, and he goes on to specify that there were sealed 
twelve thousand of each tribe. 
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Now, this reference to the tribes of Israel appears com- 
pletely to confirm the accuracy of the view, that this vision has 
reference to the then impending dispersion of those tribes over 
the whole earth, and to the previous conversion to Christianity 
of such as were true servants of the living God; for whatever 
may be further implied in this emblem, it appears impossible to 
form any other supposition than that, as regards its primary 
signification, it refers to Israel according to the flesh. But the 
evident application of this vision to Israel further confirms the 
accuracy of our view, that the previous visions apply to the same 
le. 

With respect to the number, again, here assigned to the 
sealed ones, we must bear in mind that throughout the apo- 
calyptic visions the number twelve and its multiples are used as 
atype of perfection and completeness. This fact is very evident 
in the description of the New Jerusalem. Hence, we ought to 
understand the number one hundred and forty-four thousand as 
here used figuratively for totality, and as designed to indicate 
that all, without any exception, who were found among the 
tribes of Israel, possessing the requisite qualification of being in 
their hearts genuine servants of God, were sealed in their fore- 
heads; that is, they had the message of salvation by Christ 
communicated to them, and such an amount of the illuminating 
influence of the Holy Spirit imparted to their intellectual powers 
as enabled them to comprehend the message, and to embrace it 
on rational grounds. None were excluded but those who were 
uncircumcised in heart, who were only outward Jews—mere 
formalists, strict observers of rites and ceremonies—but destitute 
of the principle of vital godliness. 

The assignment of twelve thousand to each tribe is evidently 
designed to shew, not that the number of the true servants of 
God would be found to be equal in each tribe, and amounting 
to exactly twelve thousand, but that God would deal with the 
most perfect impartiality in picking out his true servants from 
the several tribes, and sealing them with the earnest of the 
Spirit, that no one tribe should be preferred to another, but that 
in each case the perfect number would be taken, that is, all, 
without exception, whose moral affections had been brought into 
subjection to the influences of the divine Spirit, and who had 
thus become genuine servants of God. The meaning of the 
phraseology here emploved, then, is, that the sealing compre- 
hended all out of the several tribes of the children of Israel, all 
out of the tribe of Judah, all out of the tribe of Reuben, and so 
on, who were found to be true servants of God. 

It is remarkable, that in the enumeration of the tribes of 
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Israel, that of Dan is omitted, and Manasseh is substituted, 
although the whole tribe of Joseph is mentioned. We must 
therefore understand, that by Joseph is meant the half tribe of 
Ephraim. See a similar signification in Ezek. xxxvii. 16—19, 
This omission of Dan appears the more remarkable, from the 
circumstance that in Ezek. xlviii. 1, we observe a portion of the 
promised land set aside for Dan. The exclusion of this tribe 
from the sealed ones may arise from the circumstance of its 
having been distinguished for its idolatrous practices. It was 
the first to separate itself from the other tribes, and set up an 
idolatrous worship of its own (see Judges xviii). Their chief 
city Dan, moreover, was the place where one of the golden 
calves, set up by Rehoboam, was worshipped. It was probably 
in reference to this foreseen defection, the germs of which he 
had detected in the characters of Dan and his immediate 
descendants, that Jacob prophesied concerning this tribe, Gen. 
xlix. 17: “ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
path, that biteth the horse heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward.” We find, accordingly, that the tribe of Dan had 
become a byeword for idolatry; as we observe the prophet 
Amos describing the deserters from the true worship of God 
as “ they that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, Thy God 
O Dan liveth.” This circumstance may accordingly account for 
the omission of Dan, which may thus be designed to imply that 
the peculiar sin of Dan is incompatible with the character of a 
true servant of God, and that none who adhere to this sin can 
be admitted among those who are sealed with the earnest of the 
Spirit. 

, While this emblem, in its primary signification, is to be 
understood as symbolizing the conversion to Christianity of all 
those belonging to the descendants of Israel, who should be 
found to be in their hearts genuine servants of God, previous to 
the dispersion of that remarkable people over the whole earth, 
we should, in all likelihood, greatly err were we to imagine it to 
have no other and further meaning. It must be borne in mind, 
that the descendants of Israel are uniformly represented in 
Scripture as being a typical people ; and we are given to under- 
stand, that in the dealings of his providence with them, God 
designed to illustrate the principles on which he proceeds in his 
dispensations with the true or spiritual Israel—those who, by 
yielding their wills to the guidance of the divine Spirit exerted 


on their moral affections, have become, by adoption, sons of 


God, and brothers of Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God. 
For example, we are taught to regard the deliverance of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, their wanderings in the wilderness, and 
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ted, their ultimate admission into the promised land, as symbolizing 
Lust the deliverance of the redeemed from the bondage of sin, their 
' subsequent pilgrimage in the moral wilderness of the present 
19, life, and their final reception into the happiness and security of 
the the future state. 

the In like manner, in the passage before us, we may, without 
ribe prejudice to the primary signification, regard the tribes of Israel 
its as being typical, and the sealing of all the true servants of God 
was among them, as symbolizing a more general truth. Contem- 
an plating the emblem in this light, there are two views which may 
hief be taken of its more enlarged import; Israel may be held to 
den mean the visible church, and the selection of the true servants 


ably of God, and their being sealed with the earnest of the spirit may 
1 he shadow forth the great general truth, that all who profess 


liate Christianity are not to be regarded as genuine Christians, but 
Fen, those alone who are, in their hearts, true servants of God; and 
the that only they receive those illuminating influences of the Holy 
“fall Spirit, applied to their understanding, by which they are enabled 
had to obtain a reasonable ground on which to build their hope of 
phet final salvation. 

God According to this view, the mention here made of the several 
God tribes of Israel may have reference to the foreseen division of 
t for the visible Christian church into various sects and denomina- 
that tions, while the sealing of an equal number from each tribe may 
of a denote, that in selecting his genuine servants from among the 


1 can great body of professing Christians, God will deal with strict 
f the impartiality—that he will look, not to the particular sect or 

denomination to which any man may belong, but only to the 
o be state of his heart ; and whenever he finds the will brought under 
f all subjection to the guidance of his Holy Spirit, operating on the 
d be moral affections, there will he apply the seal of the Spirit to the 


us to intellectual powers, and confer such an amount of knowledge as 
arth, will suffice to impart a well-grounded and rational hope of sal- 
it to vation through Christ. 

nind, While the symbolization before us would quite warrant our 
din drawing from it such an inference as the above, yet this is 
nder- perhaps too narrow a view to take of its highest and ultimate 


God signification. Although Israel is doubtless sometimes repre- 
n his sented in Scripture as a type of the visible church embracing all 
o, by § Professors, whether true or false, yet, in its highest and strictest 
erted sense, Israel is a type of those only who are sons of God by 
ns of adoption, and so brothers of Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son 
God. ofGod. These compose the true Israel, the inheritors of the 
[srael promise, made to the one seed of Abraham—Christ—and of 
, and Which all are partakers who are united to him, and made joint- 
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heirs of his inheritance. Now, St. Paul assures us that all th 
are sons of God whose wills are subject to the spirit of God 
operating in their moral affections. If, in the passage before us, 
then, we regard Israel as used typically, in this higher sense, 
and the division into tribes as denoting the several sects and 
denominations in which these true sons of God may be found, 
then this sealing of the hundred and forty-four thousand may 
be designed to pre-figure the ultimate truth, which becomes 
more fully unfolded in the sequel of the prophecy, that even ont 
of this true Israel, the sons of God by adoption, there shall be 
selected a limited number, consisting of those who have most 
distinguished themselves in the service of God, upon whom 
special gifts and graces will be conferred, to fit them for the 
discharge of high and important functions in the future and 
everlasting state. Nor is there any reason against our con- 
cluding that the number of those who are to be thus specially 
endowed, may be exactly one hundred and forty-four thousand, 
those being chosen out of the entire body of the redeemed who 
shall, on a strict and impartial examination, be found to have 
most distinguished themselves in the service of God. In this 
view, again, the division into tribes, and the selection of an 
equal number from each tribe, may be regarded as denoting the 
strict impartiality with which the deity shall proceed in making 
his selection, for God is no respecter of persons or of names. 
He will have no regard to the denomination by which any 
Christians may be called, or to the particular external forms of 
worship they may observe. All that he will look to will be the 
state of their heart and life, and the sincerity of their devotion to 
the cause of Divine truth, as unfolded in the Written Word. He 
will regard only their adherence to “the simplicity that is in 
Christ,”’ irrespective of all such outward rites and ceremonies 
as tend to foster the spirit of superstition, rather than of pure 
religion. One exception only will he make in his selection 
of the worthiest of his servants for peculiar honour. None can 
be admitted into that number who are tainted with the special 
sin of Dan—Idolatry. This sin, indeed, is utterly incompatible 
with genuine Christianity ; and none who continue guilty of it 
in their hearts can be regarded as belonging to the true I 

of God. 

That the one hundred and forty-four thousand sealed out of 
the tribes of Israel, represent a particular class of the redeemed, 
and not the entire body, becomes still more evident from the 
next scene of the vision, which appears to be introduced for the 
express purpose of preventing the mind of the apostle, or of any 
reader of this prophecy, from so interpreting the sealing of the 
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hundred and forty-four thousand as to deduce from it too 
narrow a view of the extent to which the blessings of the re- 
demption purchased by Christ are to be rendered available to 
mankind at large. 

This next scene is thus described by the apostle, ver. 9, 10: 
« After this [ beheld, and lo! a great multitude, which no man 
can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands, and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, ‘ Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.’ ” 

The phrase, “after these things ” (for so it ought to stand), 
with which this description begins, indicates, not only that this 
new vision presented itself after the other scenes had vanished 
from the apostle’s mental eye, but also that an interval of time 
(it may be a very long interval) should elapse between the events 
symbolized by the last vision, and those typified by the new. 

The expression employed by the apostle in order to convey 
an idea of the immense multitude which was thus presented to 
the eye of his imagination is very striking—*‘ A great multitude, 
which no man could number.” It appears the more remarkable 
when we bear in mind that he had already described the angels 
who appeared on the scene of the vision as many, and that he 
specifies their number as being myriads of myriads, and thou- 
sands of thousands. We shall afterwards find him, moreover, 
specifying a still larger amount in his description of the horse- 
men in the vision that followed the blast of the sixth trumpet, 
whose number he states at two hundred millions. It may hence 
be fairly inferred that the multitude which he now beheld very 
greatly exceeded either of those specified amounts, and that it 
was so great that no man could reckon it in the course of a life 
time. According to the general estimate, it would take a man 
about four years to reckon one hundred millions, or forty years 
tocount one thousand millions. Now, when we consider that 
the present population of the globe is estimated at about a thou- 
sand millions, and when we take into account the immense mul- 
titudes that have lived on the earth since the foundation of 
human society, it can excite no surprise that the apostle should 
describe the whole body of the redeemed, thus presented to the 
eye of his imagination, as being a great multitude which no man 
could number. This multitude he designates as being composed 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues. This 
expression conveys a most cheering view of the universality of 
Christ’s redemption, shewing that it is not circumscribed by any 
territorial limits, or by any distinction of race or nation, but 
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that, in the words of this apostle himself, “Christ is the propi. 
tiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the whole 
world’s.” 

This great multitude, gathered from all nations, the apostle 
beheld with his mental eye, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and having palms 
in their hands. These particulars indicate in the clearest man. 
ner that this vision was designed to convey to the mind of the 
apostle an idea of the final triumph of the Christian church in 
the future state. It is necessary, at this point, again strictly to 
guard our minds against the supposition that this scene repre. 
sented anything really existing at the time of the vision; that 
there really was, at that moment, such a great multitude of 
every nation actually standing before the throne, clothed in 
white raiment, and holding palms in their hands. This countless 
multitude is quite as much an emblem as were the throng of 
angels, the twenty-four elders, the four living beings, the seven 
lamps, and the glassy sea. This passage, therefore, lends no 
countenance to the imaginings of those who suppose the de. 
ceased portion of the redeemed church to be now thus standing 
before the throne, clothed in white, and with palms in their 
hands, instead of being, as the Scriptures assure us, in a state 
of profound repose, awaiting the renewed activity of the resur- 
rection morn. 

But while we recognise this countless multitude as being 
purely an ideal symbol, and not an actually existing assemblage, 
we must be careful that we rightly interpret its symbolical 
meaning. To suppose it to shadow forth any great triumph of 
the Christian religion during the temporal system of the world 
would be to convert it into a hyperbole, far too extravagant to 
have any verisimilitude. Indeed, the impossibility of applying 
this emblem to any phase of the temporal history of the church 
becomes still more apparent, from the sequel of the vision. 
During the whole of the temporal system of the world, the fol- 
lowers of pure Christianity compose a church militant. They 
have a continual warfare to maintain against the ignorance, 
deceit, superstition, and corruption which are natural to man— 
against moral evil, in all its complex varieties—and that not 
only in the outer world, but in their own hearts. No individual 
among the redeemed, therefore, far less any large multitude of 
them, could be truly represented as having, in the present life, 
obtained that complete victory over moral evil, which is sym- 
bolized by their standing before the throne, holding in their 
hands the palm-branch as an emblem of triumph, and clothed 
in pure white raiment, the type of their entire purification from 
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sin and corruption, and of their perfect justification in the sight 
of God from all guilt. To such a condition of triumph and 
purification neither the Christian church, as a body, nor any of 
its individual members, can hope to attain, until they actually 
appear before God in the future state, and after having received 
the approval of their judge, enter upon the enjoyments of ever- 
lasting life. 

Viewing this emblem, then, in its most obvious signification, 
as foreshadowing the triumph of the redeemed in the future 
state, and as designed to convey not only an idea of the immense 
multitude of which the redeemed church is to be composed, but 
also the great and cheering truth that this vast assemblage is to 
be gathered from all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, the question naturally arises, why does the vision pass 
thus suddenly from the symbolization of so small a portion of 
the temporal history of the Christian church at once, to its final 
triumph in the future state ? 

Now this sudden transition would be quite inexplicable were 
we to regard the emblems exhibited to the apostle, during the 
opening of the six seals, as being a part of the inner writing of 
the roll, and forming with it a continuous and connected sym- 
bolical history ; for, according to that view, it would be neces- 
sary to regard the whole of the emblems displayed during the 
opening of the six seals, including this last, as shadowing forth 
events that were to precede, in the order of time, those sym- 
bolized under the emblems displayed after the opening of the 
last of the seven seals. We should then be compelled to aban- 
don the plain and obvious meaning of the last emblem, and put 
upon it a forced interpretation, making it symbolize some event 
curring in the course of the temporal history of the church, 
and immediately preceding those typified under the seventh 
seal—and this, notwithstanding the great extravagance of the 
hyperbole which would thus be produced. But to this course 
there is this serious objection, that if we regard the language 
and symbolization employed in this vision as a hyperbolical 
representation of some comparative state of success and repose, 
to be enjoyed, or that has already been enjoyed, by the church 
during the temporal system, we may, with equal propriety, 
interpret in a similar manner all the language contained in 
Scripture, descriptive of the happiness of the future state; for 
none of it is stronger than what we find here; and we should 
thus be deprived of all assurance that any of the prophecies of 
the future triumph and perfect sanctification of the church refer 
to the future state at all, and might apply the whole of them to 
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temporary and imperfect successes of the church in the present 
life. 

From all this difficulty we are quite relieved by the conclu. 
sion at which we have on separate grounds already arrived—that 
the whole of the emblems exhibited during the opening of the 
six seals constitute a representation of what was written on the 
back or outside of the sealed roll, and that this outer writi 
contained the substance of all that had up to that moment been 
revealed concerning the history of the Christian religion, from 
its commencement to its final consummation in the future state, 
including the latter event. 

It must be borne in mind that the predictions uttered by 
our Lord himself, while on earth, in regard to the temporal 
history of his religion, did not extend beyond a series of events, 
all of which, he solemnly averred, were to be fulfilled before the 
passing away of the generation, to which these prophecies were 
addressed. Beyond this point, he revealed nothing, except the 
final triumph and justification of the redeemed in the future 
state. The interval he left a perfect blank ; and although there 
may be found, in the prophecies of Daniel, some dark hints in 
regard to what should happen during that long interval, yet 
these were so imperfect and obscure as to render farther in- 
_ formation necessary for their elucidation. 

This great blank in the prophetical history of Christianity 
was about to be supplied from the inner writing of the sealed 
volume, to which access was immediately to be obtained, on the 
opening of the seventh seal. But, prior to these discoveries, 
nothing had been clearly revealed in regard to events that were 
to happen between the passing away of the generation to which 
the predictions of our Saviour were addressed, and the final 
consummation in the future life. 

It is therefore with perfect propriety that, in this preliminary 
symbolization of all that had been hitherto revealed respecting 
the history of Christianity, the emblem which shadows forth the 
last of the temporal events predicted by our Lord, is imme 
diately followed by a scenic representation of the final triumph 
of the redeemed in the future state. Christ foretold that before 
the passing away of the generation which he addressed, his reli- 
gion was to be developed in great power and glory, and that he 
should send his angels and gather his elect from the four winds. 
This, the last of his predictions, referring to the temporal state, 
is reproduced in the emblem of the sealing of the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand ; and it is immediately followed bya 
scenic exhibition of what he had foretold respecting the redemp- 
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tion of a great multitude, of every nation, and kindred, and 
people, and tongue, and their final triumph and justification 
before God, in the future life. 

This sudden transition from the temporal history of the 
church to its final triumph in the future state, may thus be 
regarded as an additional proof, if any such were wanting, that 
the symbolization which precedes the opening of the seventh seal 
was a representation of what was written on the back of the 
sealed roll, and that the substance of that writing was the whole 
that had been already revealed respecting the history of the 
Christian Church. 

The circumstance that this triumphant multitude appeared, 
to the mental eye of the apostle, standing before the throne, and 
the subsequent mention of the angels, the elders, and the four 
living beings, shews that after the scenic representations pre- 
viously detailed, and following the opening of the first seal, the 
throne, with all its adjuncts, reappeared on the field of the 
vision. Indeed it is evident that it reappeared after each of the 
scenic representations exhibited during the opening of the seals ; 
for the apostle states that he saw each seal opened, so that after 
each of the emblems had disappeared from his view, the original 
vision of the throne must have been again presented to his 
imagination. On the other hand, it seems equally clear that 
the vision of the throne must have been withdrawn from his 
mental eye during the exhibition of each of the emblematical 
scenes; for the phenomena attending the opening of the sixth 
seal in particular are obviously incompatible with the idea that 
the throne and its adjuncts remained before him during that 
remarkable scene, including, as it did, the darkening of the sun, 
and the disappearance of the face of the heavens from the 
apostle’s view. 

This reappearance of the original throne and its adjuncts, 
after each scene, is a peculiar characteristic of the seal-opening 
visions. After the seventh seal has been opened and the con- 
tents of the inner writing of the volume come to be scenically 
exhibited, we find no such regular recurrence of the original 
vision of the throne. ‘T'wice, indeed, in the course of the sub- 
sequent visions it does reappear, as mentioned in chaps. xii. 16, 
and xix. 4; but these reappearances were at long intervals, many 
distinct visions intervening ; and after the last of them, we hear 
no more of this original throne and its concomitants; but it is 
superseded by another. 

The terms of the ascription made by the great multitude 
require particular notice, because there is a variation in the 
reading of the Greek text ; and what is somewhat unusual, our 
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translators have here followed, not the received text, but that 
given by Griesbach, which is also adopted by Bloomfield and 
Sachmann. The received text stands thus: “ And crying with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation unto him that sitteth upon the throne 
of our God, even to the Lamb.” Whereas our translation, follow. 
ing what is now the text of Griesbach, has, “ And cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb.” ‘To which of these two readings the 
preference ought to be given is a question depending upon the 
number and authority of the manuscripts in which they are 
severally found; but to neither of them could any objection be 
urged on the score of inherent improbability. The reading of 
the received Greek text is, perhaps, more fully in keeping with 
the song of the redeemed, contained in chap. v., in which they 
ascribe their redemption or salvation to the Lamb; and as we 
are informed in the same chapter, that the Lamb appeared 
in the midst of the throne, there is no incongruity in the multi- 
tude of the redeemed here ascribing their salvation to the Lamb, 
as being seated on the throne of our God. The difference of 
ideas conveyed by the two readings is not, however, of any great 
importance. 

It is of more consequence to note the circumstance, that 
whereas in the vision described in chap. v. the redeemed present 
their ascription of praise to the Lamb through the medium of 
the twenty-four elders, they here present it in their own proper 
persons. This indicates an entire change in the situation of 
affairs, and shews that the first ascription of praise proceeded 
from the redeemed, while in the temporal state, in which they 
could present it only through the medium of the twenty-four 
elders, but that, in the future state, now symbolized, they have 
direct access to the Divine Majesty, and can ascribe their 
salvation to the Lamb, as being immediately present among 
them. 

And hence may be deduced an important lesson. It was 
formerly shewn that the twenty-four elders are probably em- 
blematical personifications of the virtues and graces that ought 
to adorn the Christian character. The circumstance therefore 
that the redeemed, while on earth, are represented as paying 
their tribute of praise to the Lamb, through the medium of 
these personages, teaches us that the followers of Christ, while 
they continue in the temporal state, can best display their love 
and gratitude to him for the salvation of their souls through 
the medium of those Christian virtues and graces which the 
elders personify, and that it is not till they enter upon the 
future life that they can personally express to Christ their 
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thanks and praise, or fully appreciate that great salvation, 
which he has purchased for them with his blood. 

The apostle proceeds to say, verses 11 and 12, “ And all 
the angels stood round about the throne, and about the elders 
and the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, 
and worshipped God, saying, Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever. Amen.” By the expression, “ All 
the angels,” we are to understand the apostle to mean that 
great assemblage of angels which he had described in the fifth 
chapter, as amounting to myriads of myriads and thousands of 
thousands. The mention here of these angels, and of the 
twenty-four elders and four living beings, shews clearly that the 
throne before which the countless multitude of the redeemed 
appeared to stand, was the same as that described in the fifth 
chapter, and that this countless multitude formed a fresh addi- 
tion to the assemblage before that throne. It is hence evidently 
impossible to regard the throne, before which the triumphant 
multitude stood, symbolizing that of any earthly monarch, or 
any representative of the Deity, in the temporal state of the 
world. The throne is plainly the emblem of the Divine Sove- 
reignty itself, before which not only the redeemed portion of 
the human race, but also the unfallen portion of the dwellers in 
the orbs of heaven bow in humble adoration and praise. This 
consideration farther excludes the possibility of this emblem 
symbolizing any partial triumph of the Christian Church in the 
temporal state. 

It is worthy of note that, now that the redeemed appear in 
their proper persons before the throne, the twenty-four elders and 
the four living beings do not unite in this act of adoration, per- 
formed both by the redeemed and the angelic hosts. The elders 
maintain their seats round the throne, and the four living beings 
their original position in the midst and encircling the throne, 
apparently as passive spectators of this act of worship. This 
circumstance indicates more clearly that these elders are not 
themselves a portion of the redeemed, nor the mere representa- 
tives of any individuals or class among the redeemed, otherwise 
they would have united with the countless multitude in ascribing 
their salvation to the Lamb ; and the conclusion is thus strength- 
ened, that they are not persons, but personifications. It further 
confirms the accuracy of the view, that on the former occasion 
they acted as proxies for the redeemed, who were not yet admitted 
to the immediate presence of their God and Saviour. 

But now these emblematical personages maintain their places 
round the throne as adjuncts of the Divine Sovereignty, and 
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even as joint participators with the Deity in the adoration paid 
by the angels and saints, a circumstance which strongly con. 
firms the idea that they personify those Christian virtues and 
graces, which are the evidences of the divine dominion over the 
hearts and minds of the intelligent creatures of God. They are 
enthroned and crowned in order to symbolize the sway which 
they exercise over the rational mind ; and they encircle the divine 
throne to shew that their dominion is conjunct with the Deity 
himself. 

The same considerations apply to the four living beings as 
tending to render it more clear that they do not symbolize 
either the redeemed themselves, or anything connected with them, 
but are elements of the divine attributes, representing those 
qualities in the character of God, which are peculiarly called 
into exercise in the work of redemption. Indeed it is only by 
thus regarding the elders as symbolizing virtues and graces, all 
possessed by the Deity in full perfection, and the four living 
beings as types of the divine attributes, that we can account for 
their being joint recipients of the homage paid in this scene to 
the Divine majesty by the redeemed of the human race, and the 
unfallen of the angelic hosts, as evidenced by their maintaining 
their positions around and within the throne, while the angels 
prostrated themselves before it. 

Regarding the angels here mentioned as representatives of 
the intelligent inhabitants of all the habitable worlds scattered 
throughout the universe, who have not fallen from their first 
estate, we may gather from the circumstance of their adding 
their “ Amen,” to the ascription of salvation presented by the 
redeemed, and their own separate ascription of praise and 
thanksgiving to God, that the redemption by Christ of so great 
a multitude of the human race is a source of wonder, gratitude, 
and joy to the intelligent inhabitants of every orb in the uni- 
verse untainted by sin. 

The apostle proceeds to say, verses 13 and 14, “ And one of 
the elders answered, saying unto me, what are these which are 
arrayed in white robes, and whence come they? And I said 
unto him, Sir, thou knowest.” It is worthy of note that the 
apostle does not voluntarily ask what is symbolized by the great 
multitude, clothed in white robes, although he was evidently 
ignorant of the meaning of the emblem; but his divine in- 
structor, perceiving this ignorance, invites him to make this 
inquiry. From this circumstance it may be fairly inferred that 
the apostle had fully understood the meaning of all the previous 
emblems presented to his mental eye, so that no further verbal 
explanation was required. But if the apostle thus understood 
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the previous symbolization, he must have had some rational 
grounds.on which to found his conclusions. This circumstance 
farther confirms the idea that these emblems were scenic repre- 
sentations of the predictions already uttered by our Lord in 
words; consequently, that they were capable of being easily 
interpreted by any student who should compare the emblems 
with the prophecies. The doubt which appears to have arisen 
in the mind of the apostle as to the meaning of the emblem of 
the countless multitude, on the other hand, indicates the exist- 
ence of a disposition in the human mind to misconstrue and 
misapply this symbol, and the seer is therefore invited to ask an 
explanation, in order to remove all doubt. The answer of the 
elder is in the following terms, verse 14: “ And he said unto 
me, these are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

The commencing words of this explanation—“ These are 
they,” etc.—ought to be understood in the same sense as the 
similar expression employed in explaining the emblem of the 
seven stars and the seven golden candlesticks, where it is said— 
“The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 
The obvious meaning of this phraseology is: the seven stars 
symbolize the angels of the seven churches, and the seven can- 
dlesticks symbolize the seven churches. In like manner, in the 
passage before us, we must not understand that the great multi- 
tude seen by John was composed of the actual individuals whose 
characteristics are here given, and that these individuals were 
actually standing before the throne at that time in the manner 
here described ; but the true meaning is, that the great multi- 
tude is an emblem of those who have emerged from great tribu- 
lation, etc. 

The terms of the description here given of this redeemed 
multitude are such as to remove all doubt of this scene being a 
glimpse of the triumph and happiness of the saved in the future 
life, and to take away all ground for applying the symbolization 
to any temporary triumph of the church in the temporal state ; 
for this redeemed multitude have already passed through all the 
tribulations of the present life. This statement shews that the 
great afflictions to which the people of God are exposed in the 
temporary state are a necessary discipline to which they are 
subjected, for the purpose of causing them to wash their robes, 
and make them white in the blood of the Lamb, so as to fit 
them for the occupations and enjoyments of the future life. 
By the washing of their robes we are, of course, to understand 
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the purification of their hearts and minds, and also of their out- 
ward conduct. This purification is here represented as being 
complete. Their robes have become pure white, indicating the 
removal of all taint and imperfection. Now such an absolute 
purification never takes place in the present life; for so long as 
man remains in the flesh the taint and imperfection of his fallen 
nature still adhere to him. This is another evidence that these 
parties have emerged from the temporal into the eternal state. 

It is worthy of remark that the form of expression here is 
not passive, but active. These redeemed ones are not said to 
have had their robes washed for them, and whitened in the 
blood of the Lamb, but they are affirmed to have themselves 
washed their robes, and made them white in the Lamb’s blood, 
This circumstance indicates very plainly that their wills were 
active, and not passive, in this purification. Doubtless the great 
tribulation is the stimulus applied to the will; but still the will 
acts freely in the exercise of self-control, and in subjecting itself 
to the guidance of the divine Spirit, brought to bear upon it 
with the view of purifying and exalting the moral affections. 

The expression, “ made their robes white in the blood of the 
Lamb,” is very peculiar ; for the natural effect of washing a robe 
in blood would be to make it not white, but red. This pecu- 
liarity indicates the allegorical nature of the expression, and 
shews that the blood of Christ, shed for man, is the only medium 
provided for the washing away of all his guilt in the sight of 
God. On the other hand, the circumstance that the redeemed 
are represented as having themselves washed their robes in this 
blood, shews that the concurrence of the human will is required 
to render the blood of Christ available for the removal of the 
guilt of each individual. Men, in order to be saved, must wash 
their robes; but water will not cleanse them,—the blood of the 
Lamb is the only bath from which they can be drawn forth pure 
and white. 

The elder continues his explanation as follows, verses 15, 16, 
17 :—* Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple, and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them; they shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them, or 
any heat: for the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

The phrase, therefore, “ they are before the throne of God,” 
indicates that their having washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, is the reason why they are per- 
mitted to stand before the throne of God and serve him day and 
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t. night in his temple. While this phraseology, and that which 
ig follows, descriptive of the perfect happiness of the redeemed, 
1e ought to be taken in a figurative sense, yet there is nothing in it 
te to warrant its application to any mere temporary and temporal 
as success and repose of the church militant in the present life. 
n When we compare the language here employed with that used 
Se in the twenty-first chapter to describe the blessedness of the 
. redeemed in the future state, the correspondence is so exact as 
18 to leave no room for doubt that both descriptions relate to the 
to same condition of the redeemed ; and as it is perfectly manifest 
€ that the language of the twenty-first chapter is figuratively 
es descriptive of the future life, the principle of unity of inter- 
d. pretation requires that the description before us should also be 
re referred to the future state. Indeed, to interpret the throne of 
at God here mentioned as meaning that of any earthly monarch, 
ll regarded as God’s representative, would be not only foolish, but 
lf profane. 
it We are thus brought to the conclusion of the scenic repre- 

sentation of the contents of the writing on the back or outside 
ie of the sealed volume ; and it has been shewn to embrace all 
be that has been foretold of the temporal history of Christianity, 
u- from its commencement down to the ingathering of the Israel- 
id itish portion of the church, previous to the dispersion of the 
m Jews over the whole earth, including also the final triumph of 
of the church in the future state. The symbolization of the inner 
od writing on the roll is about to commence on the opening of the 
1S last of the seven seals, so as to admit of the volume being 
d unrolled ; and we may expect that it will take up the temporal 
1€ history of Christianity at the point where it was left off by the 
h outer writing, and continue it thence down to the end of the 
1e temporal system. It will accordingly be found, on careful exa- 
re mination, that the inner writing does actually thus continue 

the temporal history of Christianity, so filling up the void left 
6, in the outer writing, between the ingathering of the Jewish 
ve portion of the Christian church and its final triumph in the 
1e future state. But it does more; it extends into the future state 
e, itself, and unfolds more clearly, and with far greater minute- 
or ness, the nature and blessedness of the life to come than is done 
e in this preliminary sketch, contained in the outer writing. 
of The tract of duration thus embraced in the symbolization of 
“i the inner writing is therefore of vast extent, stretching in all 
; probability through many thousands of years. Whosoever would 
m undertake the chronological investigation of these scenic pro- 
r- phecies must approach the subject in a philosophical spirit, and 
id divest his mind of all preconceptions based on Jewish, Gentile, 
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or early Christian fancies or traditions respecting the limitation 
of the temporal system of the world to the comparatively brief 
space of six or seven thousand years, founded on an imaginary 
analogy to the six days of creation. Modern science has made 
it clear that the six creative periods called days are not natural 
days, but indeterminate epochs of immense duration, distin. 
guished from each other, not by the revolutions of the earth on 
its axis, or in its orbit, but by the character of the creative pro. 
cesses of which they marked the continuance ; and that some of 
them may have embraced not merely thousands but millions of 
years. They can, therefore, furnish no analogy whatever by 
which to judge of the continuance of the temporal system of 
the world. We must bear in mind that the duration of this 
last is to be determined by Him with whom one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day ; consequently that, 
in his determination, He will be guided, not by planetary revo- 
lutions, but by the accomplishment of His great moral plans. 
His chief design is the ingathering of a determinable number 
of redeemed from an indeterminable number of human beings 
brought into the world—these redeemed ones being the reward 
assigned to Christ for his suffering and death, and being destined 
to constitute the permanent population of the globe in its re- 
newed state, under the immediate sovereignty of Christ as the 
personal manifestation of Deity dwelling among them. 

The number of this redeemed multitude, we are assured, by 
the scenic representation here given of them, is so vast as to 
transcend all human power to reckon it. When we consider 
this fact, and take into account the extreme slowness with which 
the ingathering of this countless multitude appears to be going 
forward, we should feel no surprise that several thousands of 
years may have yet to elapse before the number shall have been 
completed ; and we may rest assured that, until that great end 
be attained, the temporal system of the world shall not be 
brought to a close. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue apostle proceeds to describe the opening of the seventh 
seal, as follows: “And when he had opened the seventh seal, 
there was silence in heaven, about the space of half an hour,” or 
more literally,—“ as it were half an hour.” This last expression 
shews that the definite term, “ half an hour,” is here used in an 
indefinite sense, to denote a short interval of time; or perhaps 
it may mean, more precisely, the half of the interval, separating 
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the events symbolized under the sealing vision, from those 
symbolized under the first of the following visions, without, 
however, defining the exact duration of that interval. 

Of this “ silence in heaven,” two views may be taken, either 
that it preceded the symbolization, by which the contents of the 
inner writing of the sealed volume were to be made known, or 
that it formed part of that symbolization itself, and represented 
the first of the series of events foreshadowed in this prophecy. 

According to the first view, it may be regarded as the silence 
of expectancy—all the heavenly host remaining in mute expec- 
tation, eager to learn the contents of the mysterious volume, 
which, now that the last of the seven seals, which held together 
its two rollers, has been opened, is about to be unrolled, so that 
the writing on its inner surface may be disclosed. This view, 
however, is open to the objection, that the silence of anticipation 
might be expected rather immediately to precede the opening of 
the last seal, than to follow that act. 

According to the second view, that this silence is itself part 
of the symbolization, evolved from the inner writing,—the first 
of the series of events foreshadowed, it may be regarded as 
representing a short truce between the opposing powers of 
heathenism and Christianity. Heathenism, in possession of the 
sphere of influence and power—the political heaven, maintains 
a brief silence towards the Church—the silence of indifference. 
The Church, on her part again, is equally silent and indifferent 
towards heathenism—ceasing to carry on that aggressive warfare 
against ignorance and superstition, which it is her special duty 
to maintain with unabated vigour. This would indicate a decay 
of zeal on the part of the Church—an idea which appears to 
be favoured by the sequel of the vision, which seems to portray 
the infusion of fresh enthusiasm into the Church, and a renewal 
of the warfare between Christianity on the one hand, and igno- 
rance, superstition and bigotry, on the other. 

The apostle goes on to say, verse 2, “ And I saw the seven 
angels which stood before God; and to them were given seven 
trumpets. A serious difficulty arises here, out of the use of the 
definite article, as applied to these seven angels; for there is no 
previous mention of any seven angels standing before God. The 
occurrence of the article here is the more remarkable, because, 
when the seven angels with the seven vials are introduced, it is 
omitted. This circumstance might almost warrant a suspicion 
that its insertion, in the passage before us, has arisen from an 
error of transcription. Possibly, however, when we ascertain 
what these seven angels symbolize, we may discover why the 
article is employed. On a cursory view, we might be led to 
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suppose that these angels are merely part of the machinery 
of the drama; for each does no more than blow a trumpet 
at the commencement of a new scenic representation—thus 
dividing the emblems from each other in a manner corre. 
sponding to that in which, in the previous vision, they were 
divided by the opening of the successive seals. We might, 
thence, be led to infer that these angels have no representative 
character, but are mere adjuncts, or aids to the symbolization, 
A more careful examination, however, will detect a probability 
that these angels have a very important representative character, 
and that they are not mere scenic heralds. 

It is stated, that to these angels were given seven trumpets, 
Now, the trumpet is the instrument employed in war to summon 
the host to battle, and it may therefore be fairly inferred, that 
the sounding of the trumpet of each angel proclaims a renewal 
of the contests between Christianity and its enemies. Again it 
appears, that the blast of each trumpet is followed by emblems 
suggestive of great calamities, and especially of assaults on the 
pure religion of Christ. Indeed, the emblems which follow the 
blasts of the last three trumpets, are expressly declared to sym- 
bolize woes. Now, as the blast of the angel’s trumpet appears 
to shadow forth that which summons to the conflict against 


Christianity, the powers of moral evil, in various forms, these . 


angels can hardly be regarded as benevolent beings. A proba- 
bility is thus raised that they are personifications of successive 
manifestations of the spirit of opposition to Christianity—that 
they symbolize the principle of moral evil in various forms, 
actuating those who were most conspicuous in their opposition 
to the cause of Christ. 

In confirmation of this view, it will be particularly noted, 
that these seven angels are said to stand, not before the throne 
of God, but confronting God—an expression often employed to 
denote opposition. Thus, in the fourth verse of the twelfth 
chapter, the very same phraseology is employed, where it is said, 
that the dragon stood confronting the woman, who was about to 
bring forth, in order to devour her child as soon as it should be 
born, In that case there can be no doubt that the ideas of op- 
position and enmity are involved. Had the seven angels been 
described as standing before the throne, it might have been in- 
ferred that they were willingly submissive to the divine sove- 
reignty—rendering homage to the Lamb, like all the other 
assembled angels, and the countless multitude of the redeemed. 
But the statement, that they stood confronting God, leaves us 
at liberty to infer that they stood arrayed in opposition to God, 
provided the subsequent symbolization warrants the conclusion, 
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ry that the effects of the blasts of their trumpets were to call into 
vet action various forms of opposition to the cause of divine truth. 
us Assuming, in the meantime, that such will be found to be the 
re- case, we may regard these seven angels as personifications of the 
re seven principles in human nature which are most active in their 
nt, opposition to the advancement of pure Christianity, standing, as 
ve it were, arrayed against God, ready to engage in conflict against 
mn. the divine truth. This view would account for the use of the 
ty definite article as applied to these angels. They are the seven 
er, specific spirits standing opposed to God, which the apostle had 
thus presented to his mental eye in bodily shapes. They may 
ts, be regarded as the counterparts, or opposites, of the seven spirits 
on of God, sent forth into all the earth to establish and maintain 
vat the dominion of Christ in the human mind, and which were 
val symbolized by the seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
it and also by the seven eyes of the Lamb. 
ms If this view be adopted, the giving to these seven angels 
he trumpets, may denote the permission accorded to them by the 
he Deity, to summon their forces to contend against Christianity ; 
wal for unless God, for wise purposes, allowed those principles in 
a human nature which are opposed to divine truth, to exert their 
ast influence in resisting its progress, they could have no power to 
me renew the struggle. 
ai This emblem of the seven angels standing opposed to God, 
ve and receiving seven trumpets, may, accordingly, be regarded as 
lat the mustering of the forces which are about to contend against 
ns, Christianity, and endeavour to arrest its progress towards ac- 
on quiring universal dominion over the human mind; and the next 
emblem may be viewed as symbolizing the preparation, made on 
ed, the side of Christianity, to engage in this long and arduous 
08 combat. It is thus described by the apostle, verses 3—5: “ And 
to another angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden 
th censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that he 
id, should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
to altar which was before the throne. And the smoke of the in- 
be cense, which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
Pp before God out of the angel’s hand. And the angel took the 
en censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it into the 
» earth: and there were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, 
hat and an earthquake.” 
- To understand what idea is intended to be conveyed by this 
od. “other angel,” it is necessary to attend, in the first instance, to 
w his actions. It will be remembered that the vials full of odours, 
ad, mentioned in the fifth chapter, as held by the twenty-four elders, 
ay are explained to mean the prayers of saints. Now we have here 
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the self-same word, again used in the plural number; and we 
ought, therefore, to translate it as before—‘‘ Many odours,” 
“There were presented to him many odours, that he might pre- 
sent them, with the prayers of all the saints, upon the golden 
altar which is before the throne. And the smoke of the odours, 
with the prayers of the saints, ascended,” etc. It is curious 
that the emblem, and the thing signified by it, should thus be 
presented together. This circumstance appears to indicate that 
the odours symbolize some quality, or ingredient, in the prayers 
of the saints, in which they had been previously deficient, but 
which was now supplied to them in abundance. In the 14st 
Psalm, the Psalmist says, “Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee as incense ;” thus pointing to some analogy between prayer 
and the odours of an incense-offering. Now, this analogy seems 
to rest on three particulars—lst. The incense must burn with 
fire; hence, the idea of fervour is involved—2nd. The vapour of 
the incense becomes diffused ; hence, diffusion or enlargement 
of spirit is the second idea implied—and, 3rd., the odour of the 
incense is agreeable, so that acceptability, or conformity to the 
divine will, appears to be the third of the involved ideas. Now, 
as all these three ideas are applicable to prayer, we may infer 
that the emblem under consideration denotes a pre-existing de- 
ficiency of these three qualities in the prayers of the saints—an 
idea which accords well with the conclusion, that the silence in 
heaven indicates au apathy and indifference, on the part of the 
Christian Church, to the yet unchristianized world, and that an 
infusion of fresh zeal was required to make it renew its agressive 
attacks on the domains of heathenism. 

Regarding the odours, then, to mean fervour, diffusiveness, 
and acceptability, or conformity to the divine will, requiring to 
be imparted to the prayers of the saints, in order that they 
might ascend before God aud obtain a favourable answer, it 
will be particularly noted that these are given to this angel, and 
that he imparted them to the prayers of the saints, which were 
put into the golden censer along with the incense. The angel 
then applied to the censer the fire of the altar, and on the in- 
cense being thus inflamed he held the censer in his hand, and 
the vapour of the incense, combined with the prayers of the 
saints, thus ascended out of his hand before God. On the con- 
tents of the censer being thus exhausted, the angel fills it with 
the burning embers from the altar, and casts them upon the 
earth. 

Of this symbolization two views may be entertained—lst. 
The agent and the action, taken together, may be regarded as a 
scenic representation of the intercession of Christ on behalf of 
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his Church. To this idea there are two objections—lIst. The 
Lamb being the already recognized emblem of Christ’s huma- 
nity—the sole Mediator between God and man—and seeing the 
Lamb has finished his assigned action of opening the seals, had 
this scene been intended to represent the intercession of Christ, 
we should have expected that the Lamb would have himself 
performed this Mediatorial act, instead of another angel being 
employed. A second, and still stronger objection is, that the 
odours are given to this angel that he may impart them to 
the prayers of the saints: whereas, had Christ himself been 
the actor in this scene, it would more probably have been said, 
that he took the odours and imparted them to the prayers of the 
saints. The first of these objections might be obviated, by 
supposing that the Lamb was appropriated as a type of Christ, 
in his sacrificial character only; and that a separate type was 
therefore required to represent him in his Mediatorial office. 
This scarcely meets the objection, however, because the actor 
here is evidently assimilated, in nature, to the angels who re- 
ceived the trumpets, but as being of another or opposite 
character; so that, if the seven angels are personifications of 
principles, this other angel ought to be regarded as being also a 
personification of some opposite principle. Besides, we ought 
to observe extreme caution before admitting that any of the 
angelic beings, introduced into these scenic representations, are 
impersonations of Christ in some one of his offices, because we 
have a permanent double emblem of Christ subsisting through- 
out the whole of them—the occupant of the throne symbolizing 
his divine nature, and the Lamb representing his human nature. 
Nor is it true that the Lamb symbolizes Christ in his sacrificial 
character only ; for we find the Lamb, subsequently introduced, 
as taking his stand upon Mount Zion with the 144,000—a scene 
which bears no distinct reference to his sacrifice. 

The second objection, moreover, still remains, that arising 
out of the circumstance of the incense being given to this angel ; 
for this is obviously the counterpart of the giving of the trumpets 
to the seven opposing angels. Now, regarding the incense 
odours as symbolizing fervour, diffusiveness or enlargement of 
spirit, and acceptability, arising out of conformity to the divine 
will, imparted to the prayers of the saints, it is much more pro- 
bable that these were given by Christ to this angel, than that 
Christ himself should have had them given to him. 

Such being the objections to regarding this angel as being 
Christ himself, acting in his mediatorial capacity, we are led to 
inquire whether some more satisfactory explanation may not be 
found. If we have accurately interpreted the meaning of the 
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seven angels, to whom the trumpets were given, as representing 
the spirits, or principles, in human nature, most opposed to the 
progress of Christianity, preparing themselves to engage in com. 
bat, to prevent its diffusion, it seems natural to regard this other 
angel as the champion on the other side, as a personification of 
that single spirit or principle which actuates men in their 
endeavours to promote the advancement of Christianity towards 
universal dominion over the human race. This principle is the 
desire, existing in every thoroughly Christianized mind, to im- 
part to others that happiness which arises from a well-grounded 
hope of salvation through Christ, and which may be called the 
missionary or evangelical spirit. The truly Christian mind 
cannot rest contented with its own possession of the Christian’s 
faith and hope ; but the more perfectly it is assimilated to the 
divine mind, so much the more does it burn with a fervent desire 
to advance the kingdom of God, and diffuse the blessings of 
Christianity throughout the whole world. 

Now, if we regard this other angel as representing this 
evangelical spirit or principle, the symbolization becomes per- 
fectly natural and appropriate. We have first a short truce 
between the opposing forces of heathenism and Christianity, 
represented by the half hour’s silence in heaven. We have then 
the mustering of the seven spirits opposed to Christianity, and 
the divine permission accorded them to summon their forces to 
withstand the progress of the Christian faith. And now we 
have the counterpart. The evangelical spirit rises as the cham- 
pion of Christianity ; and to him is given fervency or earnest- 
ness, diffusiveness or enlargement of spirit, that is, a desire to 
extend itself far and wide, and lastly, that conformity to the 
divine will and intentions which finds acceptance with the Deity, 
in like manner as fragrant odours are delightful to human sense. 
The spirit of evangelism infuses these ingredients into the 
prayers of all the saints, and they rise together before God. It 
is thus indicated that the dormant spirit of evangelism having 
been roused into activity, all the saints united in prayer for the 
success of those upon whom this spirit more especially rested, 
and who are to go forth as the actual combatants in the struggle 
about to ensue. 

Such is the preparation, on the part of the Christian Church, 
for the impending contest ; and it will be observed, that in this, 
as in all other cases, the preparation of the saints consists in 
fervent prayer to God. They do not arm themselves with carnal 
weapons, but they apply to their heavenly Father; and he, in 
answer, supplies them with the fitting means of successfully 
meeting their enemies. 
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This answer we have typified in the second act of the angel : 
“ And the angel took the censer, and filled it with fire from the 
altar, and cast it upon the earth.’ This action corresponds very 
well with the idea that the angel may represent Christ in his 
mediatorial character ; but this correspondence is scarcely suffi- 
cient to over-ride the objections to that view previously urged. 
On the other hand, if we understand this angel to be a personi- 
fication of the evangelical spirit, and the representative of those 
in whom that spirit was specially manifested, we may consider 
him to be acting, in this instance, as the commissioner of Christ, 
and as authorized by him to take the fire from the altar, and 
cast it upon the earth. 

This fire from the altar is an obvious type of religious fervour 
and zeal, which the spirit of evangelism obtains, in answer to 
the prayers of the Church, and which he casts abroad upon the 
earth. Christ himself says (Luke xii. 49): “I am come to send 
fire on the earth, and what will I if it be already kindled?” Our 
Saviour probably here refers to two sorts of fire, the fire of 
religious zeal which he was to kindle in the breasts of his fol- 
lowers—the fire of rage, opposition, and persecution which was 
to burn in the bosoms of his enemies. Of the latter species of 
fire we shall have abundance presently, but the fire from the 
altar is plainly of the former description ; and it will accordingly 
be observed, that when it was poured upon the earth this fire 
did not produce any destructive effects. When, in the vision of 
Isaiah (chap. vi. 6, 7), one of the seraphim touched the prophet’s 
lips with a live coal from the altar, his lips were cleansed, and 
his mind was made willing to go forth and prophesy. In like 
manner, when, in St. John’s vision, the fire from the altar was 
poured upon the earth, the effects were, “ voices, thunderings, 
lightnings, and an earthquake.” What are these voices and 
thunderings? The former may be regarded as the voices of 
prayer and praise, and of religious discourse ; the latter as the 
open and zealous preaching of the Word by the successors of the 
original sons of thunder. This idea confirms the view that the 
previous silence in heaven was a type of a state of silent in- 
difference in the Church, requiring an infusion of new zeal from 
above to break it, and to cause the Church to utter her voice, 
and give forth the thunder of her eloquence. According to this 
explanation of the voices and thunderings we may understand 
by the lightnings, the gleams of light darted into the darkened 
understandings of men, and the convictions flashed upon their 
consciences by the preaching of the Word. The earthquake, 
again, may be a symbol of that excitement and commotion among 
the people produced by this renewed activity in the Church. 
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This fresh manifestation of zeal on the side of the Church 
may be expected to call forth renewed opposition on the part 
of her enemies. Accordingly, the seven angels who had the 
seven trumpets, prepared themselves to sound. Regarding these 
angels as personifications of the principles most opposed to 
this activity we may consider this statement as denoting that 
Christianity, displayed on the side of the supporters of the 
Christian faith, in their endeavours to invade the dominions of 
heathenism, aroused the dormant passions in the minds of its 
opponents, who accordingly made preparation to repel the con- 
templated assault. 

It is next stated, that “the first angel sounded, and there 
followed hail and fire, mingled with blood; and they were cast 
upon the earth.” This last word ought decidedly to be “land,” 
because we find, that in the next emblem the destructive agencies 
are cast into the sea, in contradistinction to the land. We have, 
in this symbolization, an evident representation of the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the side of the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. 

The hail seems to represent something showered from above— 
that is, from the ruling authorities, and having a chilling effect 
—tending to quench the zeal, awakened by the fire from the 
altar. It may, therefore, mean a shower of proclamations, 
edicts and decrees, directed against the Christians, prohibiting 
the preachiug of the word, and designed to quell the ardour of 
those endeavouring to propagate the new doctrines. It will be 
observed, that the hail itself is not said to produce any destruc- 
tive effects, so that we may suppose it to represent something 
which would not alone have inflicted any serious injury; and 
this is the character of mere prohibitory edicts. But these were 
accompanied by “fire mingled with blood.” Here we have the 
fire of the second sort—the furious rage of the enemies of the 
truth. It is “ fire mingled with blood”—that is, fury causing 
bloodshed. It is worthy of note that the hail and the fire in 
this case do not emanate from a single source. It may hence be 
inferred that the persecutions which these symbolize, were 
directed by the provincial authorities and populace, and did not 
emanate directly from the central authority. 

The angel who blows the first trumpet may therefore be re- 
garded as a personification of the spirit of popular prejudice, 
superstition and fanaticism, manifesting itself in scattered per- 
secutions against Christianity—arising from mere popular im- 
pulse, similar to those which are frequently described in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

Let us now attend to the effects produced by the destructive 
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agencies here described. There is in this passage an unfortunate 
discrepancy in the manuscripts ; those from which the received 
text is taken have simply—‘“ And the third part of the trees 
was burned up; and all green grass was burnt up;” but others 
have—“ And the third part of the land was burnt up, and the 
third part of the trees was burnt up; and all green grass was 
burnt up”—a reading which is adopted, though with some hesi- 
tation, by Griesbach, and which is also adopted by Sachmann, 
and approved by Bloomfield. This latter reading would assign 
aterritorial limit to the effects of these destructive agencies, 
whereas the former would restrict the term “ third part” to the 
treesalone. This limiting phrase “third part” may be an instance 
of a definite term employed in an indefinite sense, as meaning 
merely a considerable part, but not the larger proportion; or if 
it is to be taken more strictly, it may refer to some territorial 
division subsisting at the time. There would be considerable 
difficulty and dubiety introduced into the passage by the reading 
of Griesbach and Sachmann, a circumstance which should 
render us cautious in its adoption. First, it makes the destruc- 
tive elements to be cast upon the entire land, and yet only a third 
part of it to be affected. Again this reading renders it doubtful 
whether it was the third part of the trees, and all the grass in 
the whole land, or merely in the third of the land, that was 
consumed. The latter would be the most natural inference ; 
for if only the third of the land was affected by the fire, we 
cannot suppose that the trees and grass of the remaining two- 
thirds were burnt. Now, had it been intended to convey the 
idea that the action of the destructive elements was confined 
territorially to one third of the land, it would have been more 
natural to have said that the hail and fire mingled with blood 
were cast upon one-third of the land, than that they were cast 
upon the entire land, when only one-third was to be injured by 
them. Again, had it been only one-third of the trees and ail 
the grass in one-third of the land that was consumed, we should 
have expected the insertion of the limiting word, “therein” 
thus—“ And one-third of the land was burnt up, and one-third 
of the trees, and all the green grass therein was burnt up.” 
Moreover, if the entire third of the land was burnt up, and all 
the green grass therein, it seems strange how two-thirds of the 
trees should have escaped. On the other hand, if the third of 
the trees refer to the whole land, then it does not appear how 
all the grass should have been burnt up, and yet only one-third 
of the land be said to be affected by the fire. These difficulties 
tend to shew that the preference is due to the received text, and 
that we should understand the hail and fire, mingled with blood, 
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to be cast upon the entire land, and that the fire consumed all 
the green grass, but only one-third of the trees. 

It is worthy of particular notice that no mention is made of 
the inhabitants of the land, and that the destructive effects 
are thus apparently confined to its vegetation ; while, neverthe- 
less, we have an indication of the sacrifice of human life in the 
emblem of the blood that was mingled with the fire. Now, as 
the burning of a portion of the trees and of all the green grass 
of the land is a calamity of comparatively small importance, 
when contrasted with the destruction of its human inhabitants, 
there is an extreme improbability that this description is to be 
taken literally—that the sacrifice of human life is to be merely 
inferred from the mention of blood, while the destruction of a 
third part of the trees, and of all the green grass by fire is so 
particularly detailed. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the description ought to be taken in a highly figurative sense. 

It has already been pointed out that the land is here speci- 
fied in contradistinction to the sea—the theatre of the next 
scenic representation ; and both of these terms may therefore 
be regarded as being used metaphorically. The land may be 
understood as denoting “ the garden of God,” in which his good 
seed is sown, and in which his trees and herbage grow, namely, 
the visible Christian church. The meaning of the trees may be 
discovered by reference to Matt. vii. 17, where our Saviour says, 
“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.”* We may therefore regard the trees 
as symbolizing the professors of Christianity, some hearing good 
fruit, others bearing nothing but leaves; mere formalists be- 
lieving in the doctrines of Christianity, but not obeying its pre- 
cepts. What is signified by the green grass may be found by 
referring to the parable of the wheat and the tares in the on- 
ginal Greek, where it will be observed that precisely the same 
expression is employed for the green blade of the young wheat, 
as that which occurs in this passage. It may accordingly have 
a similar meaning here, and denote those who had heard the 
word preached, and shewn some signs of spiritual life, but who 
had not yet openly embraced Christianity. 

It will be observed that a portion of the trees, and all the 
green blades were burnt by the fire. We may hence learn that 
the extinction of mortal life is not here meant; because that is 
denoted by the separate emblem of the blood which accompanied 
the fire, and which may be held to represent the blood of the 
martyrs shed in this persecution. By the trees and grass being 


@ See also Isa. Ixi. 3, and Ezek. xxxi. 3—9. 
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burned by the fire of persecution, then, we ought, perhaps, to 
understand that a number of the professors of Christianity— 
those probably who were mere nominal Christians—the trees 
bearing nothing but leaves, were led, in consequence of this 
persecution, to renounce their connection with the persecuted 
sect, and that those to whom the gospel had been preached, 
and who had shewn some symptoms of verdure in their souls— 
the green blades—were by this persecution deterred from em- 
bracing Christianity. 

The apostle proceeds, “ And the second angel sounded, and 
as it were a great mountain, burning with fire, was cast into the 
sea.” The hail and fire had been cast upon the land—the 
garden of God—in which grew his trees and his young wheat ; 
but this burning mountain is cast into the sea. Our Saviour 
compares the kingdom of heaven to a net cast into the sea ; and 
in the vision of Daniel (chap. vii.) that prophet saw the four 
winds striving in the great sea, and four beasts rising out of the 
great sea, to represent four empires. Thus in both these cases 
the sea is employed as an emblem of human society. Ought we 
not therefore to assign to it the same meaning in this place, and 
to infer that, as the former fire affected the church alone, this 
mountain of fire was to injure society at large? The former 
fire was scattered ; but this fire is concentrated, and vomited 
from a great mountain. Now a mountain is a well known sym- 
bol of imperial power, so that this emblem appears to denote 
the establishment of a great tyranny, which is to vent its fury, 
not on the church alone, but on the whole society subject to its 
sway. The angel who sounds the second trumpet may there- 
fore be regarded as a personification of the spirit of tyranny, 
clothed with despotic authority. 

The effects produced by this tyrannical power, burning with 
fury, being cast into the sea of human society, are thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ And the third part of the sea became blood, and the 
third part of the creatures which were in the sea and had life 
died, and the third part of the ships were destroyed. The 
figurative character of the language becomes here very manifest. 
The natural consequences of a burning mountain being cast into 
the sea would have been the vomiting forth of liquid fire, the 
drying up of a considerable portion of the waters, and the con- 
sequent death of the living creatures therein. But the effects here 
described are far different. The third part of the sea became 
blood. Understanding the sea to be here used as a figure for 
human society at large, this metaphor would be nearly equiva- 
lent to the more common phrase, “a large proportion of society 
became deluged with blood ;” and we may accordingly conclude, 
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that under this emblem is denoted the violent destruction of 
human life on a great scale. The third part may involve the idea 
either of a territorial limitation or of a large proportion of human 
society, viewed in the mass, as being affected by this calamity. 

The next effect produced by this burning mountain demands 
special attention: “and the third part of the creatures which 
were in the sea and had life died.” It will be particularly noted 
that these creatures are not said to have been killed, they simply 
died. It will be also observed, that these creatures are described 
as having had life. Now, seeing the emblem of the conversion 
of a large proportion of the sea into blood, clearly denotes the 
prevalence of great slaughter; it is plain that this statement, 
that “ the third part of the creatures that had life died,” must 
have a different meaning. 

It will be remembered, that when our Lord compares his 
kingdom to a net cast into the sea, the fishes, or living creatures 
caught in the net represent that portion of society brought 
under the influence of the Gospel, of whom only a portion 
become true Christians. By the creatures in the sea, which had 
life, then, we may understand those members of society in whom 
a certain amount of spiritual life had been developed, or at least 
those who had been brought under the influence of the doctrines 
which produce spiritual life. According to this view this part of 
the description may import, that in consequence of the destroy- 
ing, debasing, and corrupting effects of the prevailing tyranny, 
the sparks of spiritual life which had been kindled in the bosoms 
of many members of society, were extinguished. 

What, then, are we to understand by the ships? They 
appear to represent something which separates men from society 
at large, and keeps them apart from the great tide of human 
affairs. These ships, then, may aptly symbolize the various 
Christian churches established throughout the empire, in which 
the tyranny, symbolized by the burning mountain, prevails. 
It will be observed, that the ships are not said to have been 
burned by the fire, but to have perished from decay, for so the 
Greek expression imports. It may hence be inferred that many 
churches became extinct from lack of members ; or, that in con- 
sequence of the corrupt state of society engendered by the pre- 
vailing tyranny, many of the churches became corrupted, and 
declined from the simplicity of primitive Christianity. 

In both of the foregoing scenic representations the opposition 
to the advancement of the Christian religion proceeds from 
external enemies; but those which immediately follow appear 
to denote assaults from internal foes. 

The effects which ensued from the blasts of the third trumpet 
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are thus described: “ And the third angel sounded ; and there 
fell a great star from heaven, burning as it were a lamp; and it 
fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of 
waters. And the name of the star is called “ Wormwood ;” and 
the third part of the waters became wormwood ; and many men 
died of the waters, because they were made bitter.” It will be 
remembered, that in the first vision of the apostle, the angels of 
the churches, as they are called, were represented by stars in the 
hand of our Saviour. By this star, burning like a lamp, then, we 
may understand some conspicuous minister of the Church, some 
great preacher ; while his falling from heaven may denote either 
his expulsion from the church or his falling away from the truth. 

What mean the rivers and fountains of water? These are 
the sources whence men are supplied with water to drink; and 
we may therefore regard them, in a metaphysical sense, as re- 
presenting the sources whence men are supplied with the water 
of life, or simply the doctrines taught to them, and the seats of 
instruction whence these doctrines are disseminated. 

The name of this fallen star is said to have been “Worm- 
wood.” It is worthy of remark, in a critical point of view, that 
the usual name for the plant “ wormwood,” is in Greek, “ apsin- 
thion ;” but the word, here employed, is the “ apsinthos,” as it 
were a-psinthos, which, etymologically considered, means dis- 
agreeable, or “ the displeasing one.” By the embittering of the 
third part of the rivers and fountains of water, then, we may 
understand the corruption of the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
the introduction of some remarkable heresies into the Church. 
The limiting phrase, “ the third part,” may apply either to the 
territories, in which the Christian faith prevailed, or to the seats 
of instruction established in different parts of those territories, 
and be understood to mean only a considerable proportion, not 
an exact third. 

“And many men died of the waters, because they were 
made bitter.” This expression may mean that many lost their 
spiritual life by imbibing the corrupted doctrines typified by the 
embittered waters. 

The angel who sounded the third trumpet may thus be re- 
garded as a personification of that spirit of scepticism and 
obstinate opinionativeness which is the prime cause of heresy 
and contention. The bitterness of the waters is an evident type 
of strife and bitterness of spirit, engendered by religious differ- 
ences; and nothing tends so much to deprive men of real 
spiritual life as the engaging in such controversies. Doubtless 
a man may, from his position, be called upon to plunge into 
such a contest by standing up for the truth; and he may not 
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lose his spiritual life in the struggle. Accordingly, it will be 
observed, that it is not averred that a// who drank of those 
bitter waters died, but that many men died of the waters because 
they were embittered. 

That this emblem does not admit of being explained bya 
hostile invasion of the territories through which the rivers 
flowed, or by any other external calamities befalling them and 
their inhabitants, a very little consideration will suffice to shew, 
The evils produced by the falling star are not confined to the 
rivers, but they affect the fountains or sources of the streams, 
and it is the waters alone that are injured by the influence of 
this spirit of bitterness, while it is only those who drink of the 
waters thus embittered that lose their life. There is nothing in 
the features of this symbolization to indicate hostile invasion, 
or the ravages of war. The whole shadows forth the introdue- 
tion of a deleterious ingredient into those waters, which ought 
to have supplied refreshment and health to mankind. The use 
of rivers and fountains as a metaphor for the sources of spiritual 
and intellectual nourishment is not unfrequent in Scripture, 
and might be illustrated by several passages, but one will suffice: 
Isaiah, in the forty-third chapter of his prophecy, verses 19, 20, 
says—‘ I will even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers in 
the desert ; the beast of the field shall honour me, the dragons 
and the owls; because I give waters in the wilderness, and rivers 
in the desert, to give drink to my people, my chosen.” Here it 
is evident that the rivers and waters in the desert signify the 
means of spiritual refreshment and sustenance, provided for the 
chosen people of God. 

Now, in the passage before us, we could not, with any pro- 
priety, take the rivers and fountains in a literal sense, without 
taking the evil that befalls them also in a literal sense, and under- 
standing that they were actually rendered bitter. But as such 
a notion would be absurd, it is plain that we must regard the 
rivers and fountains as a metaphor; and it is surely far more 
probable that they have here the same spiritual meaning, as in 
the passage in Isaiah, above quoted, than that they merely 
denote certain countries in which the rivers take their rise, and 
through which they pursue their course. A meaning which is 
far from being in harmony with the embittering of the waters; 
for that metaphor cannot, with the least probability, be applied 
to any calamity befalling the territories in which the fountains 
spring, or through which the rivers flow. 

The explanation of the next emblem is attended with more 
difficulty. It is thus described by the apostle, ver. 12: “ And 
the fourth angel sounded; and the third part of the sun was 
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smitten, and the third part of the moon, and the third part of 
the stars ; so as the third part of them was darkened ; and the 
day shone not for a third part of it, and the night likewise.” 
Here we have a symbolization very closely resembling that which 
followed the opening of the sixth seal; yet, with such an 
amount of variation as to indicate a very considerable modifica- 
tion in the meaning. This variation consists not only in the 
limitation of the effects to one-third part of the heavenly 
luminaries, but also in the nature of the results, which are very 
peculiar. Our translation, however, scarcely conveys, with 
adequate precision, the meaning of the original; for we say, 
that “the day shone not for a third part of it,” thus using a 
neuter verb ; whereas, in the original, the verb is active, and 
governs “the third part.” A nearer approach to the correct 
meaning would be to say: “And the day displayed not its third 
part, and the night likewise.” A question thus arises, whether 
the limitation was in time, or merely in brilliancy; that is, 
whether a third part of the day-time, and likewise of the night- 
time, was entirely dark ; or, whether the whole day was deprived 
of one-third of its usual brightness, and likewise the whole night. 
The translation, in the authorized version, favours the former view; 
but the Greek text keeps the point open, leaving the true mean- 
ing to be inferred from the general context, a due consideration 
of which renders it more probable that the limitation applies to 
the general brilliancy of the entire day and night, than that it 
involves the idea of total darkness prevailing during a third part 
both of the day-time and the night-time. 

Such a total darkness during eight out of the twenty-four 
hours might be produced by the covering up of one-third of the 
visible heavens by very dense clouds or fog, so that as soon as 
the sun, and, in their turn, the moon and stars entered that 
region of the sky their light was arrested and prevented from 
reaching the earth. According to that view the third part 
would indicate a territorial limit, and lead to the inference that 
one-third portion of the visible earth became shrouded in total 
darkness. This view, however, is scarcely warranted by the 
description. Had it been intended to convey such an idea, it 
would have been said, that the third part of the face of the heavens 
became darkened, so that the sun, moon, and stars shone not 
during a third part of their course; or else that the sun, moon, 
and stars were darkened during a third part of their journey. But 
the description is far otherwise. It is the luminaries themselves 
that are affected and deprived of one-third of their illuminating 
power. The verb rendered “smitten” by our translators means 
not simply “ to strike,” but “to deprive of natural qualities.” 
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The idea conveyed, therefore, is, that the sun, moon, and stars 
lost one-third of their brilliancy. Now, if the natural effects 
that would follow from such a phenomenon be considered, it 
will be perceived that it would not be to render eight out of the 
twenty-four hours absolutely dark, but to deprive the whole 
twelve hours of the day and twelve hours of the night of one- 
third of their usual brilliancy ; so that this must be regarded as 
the more probable meaning of the phraseology here employed. 

On comparing this symbolization with that of the sixth seal, 
it will be seen that the leading idea is altogether different. In 
the sixth seal vision the stars fall to the ground like untimely 
figs, but in the fourth trumpet vision the sun, moon, and stars 
are merely deprived of their illuminating power, and the result 
is the partial obscuration of the day and night. Hence the 
pervading idea is the loss of light ; and that, not in any parti- 
cular territory, but to the world at large. For, as the day and 
the night affect the whole world, so the depriving of the entire 
day and night of one-third of their wonted illumination implies, 
that human society, viewed as a whole, was bereft of a portion 
of its light, and not that the inhabitants of any particular dis- 
trict were left in total darkness. 

To understand this emblem we must bear in mind that the 
previous scenic representations symbolized the entire obscuration 
of the sun of Judaism, and the rise of the sun of Christianity, 
which must accordingly be regarded as the sun now shining in 
the spiritual firmament, and as that to which the symbolization 
of the fourth trumpet applies. We ought hence to infer, that 
the emblem prefigures a partial eclipse of the light of pure 
Christianity, and the consequent loss of spiritual illumination 
by the church represented by the moon, and by its ministers 
represented by the stars. Were the phraseology to be so un- 
derstood as to involve the idea of a territorial limit, the only 
alteration required in the interpretation of the emblem would 
be to regard it as foreshadowing the obscuration of the sun of 
Christianity, and of the reflected light of the church and its 
ministers in a third part (or a considerable portion) of those re- 
gions in which these luminaries had previously been shining. 

This disaster follows very naturally from the previous cala- 
mity of the embittering of the waters—the corruption and adul- 
teration of some of the leading doctrines of the pure Christian 
faith, and the adoption of those corrupted doctrines by a large 
proportion of those professing Christianity. The emblems of 
the fourth trumpet, however, go a step beyond those of the 
third. They shadow forth—not a mere adulteration of Christian 
truth, but the relapse of a large proportion, both of the teachers 
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and professors of the Christian faith, into the darkness of 
heathenism or infidelity. Thus, the angel who sounds the fourth 
trumpet may be regarded as a personification of that spirit, or 
principle in the human mind, which leads men to love darkness 
rather than the light, their deeds being evil: while the general 
scope of the emblem appears to denote a great inroad of this 
principle upon the integrity of the Christian church. 

If we have rightly understood the emblems in this chapter, 
they appear to represent the following series of events. Ist. A 
short period of apathy in the church, and of indifference to- 
wards it on the part of the state, followed by an infusion of 
fresh religious zeal into the Christian community, resulting in 
an extensive and energetic preaching of the word, the conviction 
of many consciences, and much excitement in the minds of 
men. 2nd. Persecutions, attended by bloodshed, in many places 
arising from popular prejudice, and resulting in the purification 
of the church from many mere nominal professors, and that 
class of hearers, who, in our Lord’s parable of the sower, are 
represented by the seeds that fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth, which forthwith sprung up—shewing the 
green blade, but which, when the sun waxed hot, were scorched, 
because they had no root, and they withered away. 3rd. The 
infliction upon society of a great tyrannical despotism, producing 
much bloodshed, persecuting the Church—deterring many, who 
had in them some sparks of spiritual life, from embracing 
Christianity, and so causing their spiritual life to expire, and 
also resulting in the decay of many associations of Christians, 
either from the thinning of their numbers, or the abatement of 
their zeal, in consequence of the oppression of the tyrannical 
power. 4th. The fall of a conspicuous luminary of the church, 
and the introduction by him of a great heresy—an adulteration 
of the water of life—a corruption of the pure doctrines of 
Christianity, in consequence of which many souls should perish. 
5th. The apostacy of a considerable part of the church from the 
Christian truth, and its consequent loss of the light of Christ’s 
countenance. 

It is worthy of note, that we have no dates, or periods of 
duration, assigned to these events; such definite periods, or at 
least an appearance of such, being first introduced in the suc- 
ceeding emblems. For aught that is concerned in the narrative, 
the interval of time between the opening of the seventh seal 
and the sounding of the fifth trumpet may be of any length 
whatever. It thus becomes an open question, whether the four 
first trumpet visions shadow forth a series of events, which are 
to follow each other in the order of succession here indicated, 
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and each continuing to endure for a certain epoch of time; or 
whether we may not take a more general view, and regard these 
four visions as prefiguring that the church should have con. 
tinuously, or at least from time to time, to struggle against 
opposition from popular prejudice and tyrannical despotism as 
external enemies, and against the spirit of scepticism and apos. 
tacy as internal foes. There can be no doubt of the fact, that 
these four operate as continual hindrances to the progress of 
pure Christianity in the world ; so that these prophetic visions 
may be considered as being in the course of perpetual realiza. 
tion. But this more general view is not inconsistent with the 
idea, that these scenic representations denote some remarkable 
manifestation of the influence of these opposing forces, which 
was to follow the first great development of Christianity. The 
introduction of a chronological limitation, at least of the appear. 
ance of such, in the vision of the fifth trumpet, tends to favour 
this view of Christianity having to maintain an arduous contest 
with these four opposing forces assaulting it in succession, pre- 
vious to that great outbreak of the powers of moral evil, which 
is prefigured under the next vision, and to which a chronological 
epoch is apparently assigned. 

The concluding verse of this chapter ought to have been 
disjoined from it and made the opening verse of the ninth 
chapter, to the subject of which it clearly belongs. In our 
translation it runs as follows, verse 13. “And I beheld, and 
heard an angel flying through the midst of heaven, saying with 
a loud voice, Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the earth by 
reason of the other voices of the trumpet of the three angels, 
which are yet to sound!” ‘There is considerable difficulty 
attending the explanation of this passage, arising out of a 
diversity in the readings of the original Greek; for in many 
of the manuscripts, and some of the best editions, the word 
“eagle” is substituted for “angel.” The reading “eagle” is 
adopted by Griesbach ; and in this preference he is followed by 
both Sachmann and Bloomfield. If that be the true reading, 
then, the correct rendering of the first clause would be, “ And 
I beheld, and heard one, an eagle, flying in mid-heaven.” This 
form of expression is required to give due effect to the numeral 
“one” used in the original, and even if the word “angel” is to 
be retained we should adopt a similar form—reading “ And | 
beheld, and heard one, an angel, flying in mid-heaven.” On 
the supposition that “one, an eagle,” is the true reading, we 
must turn for an explanation to Isaiah xl. 31. “ But they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” The full meaning of the phrase used 
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by John, appears to be, “ And I beheld, and heard one, repre- 
sented by an eagle, flying in mid-heaven.” The expression, “in 
the midst of heaven,” used in our translation does not accu- 
rately convey the idea involved in the original word, which 
means the space midway between heaven and earth—the upper 
air. 

This eagle or angel, then, ought to be regarded as an emblem 
of a man of exalted mind, who, by high intellectual culture 
and spiritual attainments, has soared far above the allurements 
of the world into a region of spiritual and intellectual enjoy- 
ments, inferior, indeed, to those possessed by minds untainted 
by sin, yet far exalted above those in which the men of earth 
find their satisfaction. 

That an individual is here designated appears evident from 
the use of the numeral “one” in the original. “And I beheld, 
and heard one, either an eagle or an angel.” Regarding the 
emblem as thus prefiguring an individual who should arise to 
give warning of the approaching woes, the variation of the 
reading becomes of less importance. If we read “one an eagle,” 
we may understand the symbol as denoting the exalted spiri- 
tuality of mind that should characterize this preacher. If we 
read “one an angel,” we may regard the emblem as denoting 
simply that he should be one specially commissioned to warn 
the inhabitants of the earth of the coming evils, one of the 
angels of the churches. 

Let us now attend to the proclamation of this preacher. 
The phrase, “ the inhabiters of the earth,” is here, as we shall 
afterwards find it in other parts of the prophecy, used in a 
spiritual sense to denote “ worldly-minded men,” as contradis- 
tinguished from those who had acquired some amount of spiri- 
tual life. This becomes apparent from the circumstance that 
the powers of evil, summoned into action by the sound of the 
fifth trumpet, are limited in their effects to the men who have 
not the seal of God in their foreheads. These are thus identi- 
fied with the inhabiters of the earth, against whom the three 
woes are denounced. They are called “ inhabiters of the earth,” 
because they look not beyond the present world, but regard it 
as their permanent home. They never direct their thoughts 
towards the future state, and can therefore have neither desire 
nor relish for the enjoyments of eternal life. They are accord- 
ingly “ earth dwellers,” and no more. 

The proclamation of these three woes indicates that the 
blasts of the three succeeding trumpets were to be productive 
of calamities far greater than those which preceded them. But 
the guilty inhabiters of the earth were not to be taken by sur- 
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prise; for the symbolization intimates that one should be sent 
to forewarn them of the disasters they were about to bring down 
upon their own heads by yielding themselves to the influence of 
the principles called into activity by the sounds of the trumpets, 
The preposition used in the Greek implies that the woes were 
to arise out of the sound of the trumpets, and this circumstance 
confirms the accuracy of the view which has been taken of these 
trumpet angels—that they are personifications of evil spirits, or 
principles, summoning their forces to oppose the progress of 
pure Christianity in the world. They accordingly involve a 
two-fold woe—an accumulation of guilt on the part of the 
wordly-minded among mankind, and the temporal calamities 
which are to follow as the punishment of that guilt; but the 
former appears to be the leading idea. Woe shall arise to the 
inhabitants of the earth out of what they shall do, when ex- 
cited into action by the blast of the trumpets that are about to 
sound. But that the guilty deeds, to which they shall thus be 
incited, are to carry with them their appropriate punishment, 
appears also from the tenor of the symbolization, although the 
full measure of that punishment seems to be deferred for a long 
time, and to be shadowed forth more particularly in the future 
part of the prophecy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





ON THE SYRIAC WORD fos ‘EMADH, “TO BE BAPTIZED.” 
THE writer in the Calendar is mistaken in supposing that the Syriac word 


‘émadh, “to be baptized,” is in any way connected with the Hebrew 
wy ‘dmadh, “to stand.” A knowledge of Arabic would have saved him 
from this error. } 

There are in Arabic two guttural sounds, g ‘ain, and ¢ ghain, for 
which the other Shemitic languages possess, in writing at least, only one 
representative, viz., Y, 8, Y, ‘ain. I say in writing, because the so-called 
Septuagint or Greek version of the Old Testament furnishes us with 
ample evidence that the Hebrew had d0¢h sounds. In the LXX. the sound 
of & is represented by a vowel, accompanied, when initial, by the spiritus 
lenis or asper (for example, ’Auaky«=pypy, OSo\AGu=cyy, ‘EBpatos= 
“py, ‘Hi=4y, Ped Bove =y2ta, ‘Qoné=yein, Boof=wi); whereas the sound 
of ‘a is represented by the consonant y (for example, 'afa=rp, Arabic 
Bes Tonoppa=moy, ZqyHp=w3, Arabic 5<}, ‘Payad =), 

Hence we see that several roots, which are easily distinguishable in 
Arabic, are confounded (to the eye at least) in Hebrew and Syriac; eg., 
my, “to cry out, sing, begin to speak, answer,” = =<, “to sing,” but 


“7 


my, “to be afflicted or downeast,”=\sc. In the same way the Hebrew 
must have made a distinction between ory, “concealed,” particip. plur. 


S77 


from the radical oby (whence od, Arab. al), and omy, “youth,” from 


“4 


the radical oby,=Arab. le; between my, “to be surety for, to give in 


pledge,” and ay, “to be sweet,” on the one side, and 2, “to set (of the 


Fe 


sun),” Arab. ee on the other. 
To this class of words belong the verbs tay ‘dmadh, “ to stand,” and 
fos ‘%madh, “to be baptized.” 


The former can be traced through all the Shemitic languages in its 


Sv 7 


na 
derivative noun nny, “a pillar or column,” Syr. 2QS0% Arab. Spec, Aith. 





“ Suggested by an extract in the J. S. L. for October, 1858, p. 231. 
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UALP": ‘amd. Its primitive idea seems to be that of straightness, whence 
the signification, in Hebrew, of “to stand upright,” in Arabic, of “to 
make for, to go straight to.” Here the first radical letter is ra ‘ain. 


As for SOS, it never means “to stand;”’ its primitive idea is that of 
“ being dipped or immersed,” and it is eo used, for example, in Numb. 


XXxi. 23, ie 201,608} Bars ae ts YSo, ‘and all that can- 
not pass through fire, dip it into water” (imperat. Af‘él). The first radical 
letter, moreover, is, strictly speaking, ra ghain, for in Arabic we find the 


447 


word in two shapes, viz., xg ghamada, ‘to sheathe (a sword, by plung- 


“747 


ing it into the scabbard),” and +g ghamata, “to immerse (in water),” 
407 “/UE 


[t is true that the Arabic language has the forms ag and sgl, “to 


S vv Ge GSO wee 


baptize,” widare, “one who baptizes,” and Ldgare, “ baptism ;” 


‘ 


but these are not genuine Arabic words, but merely borrowed from the 
Syriac, in which the last two appear under the forms LySosso and 


Yourakasss.’ As the sound of a ghain did not exist in Syriac at the 


time when these words passed into the Arabic, it was but natural that 
the Arabs, being ignorant of or disregarding their etymology, should write 


them, according to ear, with 2 ‘ain. 


“7 


What has been said of SOS applies also to the Arabic word nel 


e+07 
ssabagha, “to baptize,” whence is formed deue, “baptism.” The pri- 
mitive meaning is “to plunge in, to immerse,’’ and, secondarily, “to 


“dye;” Syr. De, “to wash,” “to dye,” Heb. yxy, “dyed cloth,” Aith. 
ANF: ssabkha, “to dip” (with ¥ ” - ra gh, asin CPAf\i rekhba, 


“to be hungry,” Heb. ay),=Arab. dy raghiba, “to desire”). By an 


interchange of y ss and » ¢ (as in ny) and “2 23) we get the cognate Hebrew 


verb yx, “to be immersed,”’ Arab. -, to stamp, to print ;” and by 


S 2? 


a further substitution of m for 0 (as in wh}, HAZ: zaman, Lis), the 
Ath. MAO: tam‘a, “to dip, to fo sll A third change, viz., that of 





s ‘That these oils do not heme to the old, classical language, is clear from 
their being omitted in the lexicon of al-Jauhari ; whilst even the Qamiis, which pro- 


fesses to give the entire Arabic vocabulary, mentions none of them except & Serre. 
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Besides, wldare is not an Arabic, but a purely Aramaic formation. 
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g ‘ain, or a ghain, into 3 & or g (as in spe—epy, pow in Samaritan= 
yot), brings us to the Mth. ZY! atmaga, “to wash, to baptize,” 
TMNAP : tatamga, “to be dipped, washed, baptized.” 

This exposition, which contains nothing that has not been long known 
to every Orientalist, will enable your readers to perceive how utterly mis- 
taken the writer in the Calendar is when he says, “ What, then, ought we 
to conclude, was that peculiarity of baptism which led our Lord and his 
apostles to call baptism a stand or standing ? Neither the element by which 
it was performed, nor the person administering it, nor the mode of its 
application, were prominent considerations, but the receiver received a 
standing, or else took a stand, in the Church, and on the side of the 
Gospel.” 

Dublin. W. W. 





DR. CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I trust that you will allow me te make a few remarks on the two 
reviews of “‘ Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels,” which appeared in your last 
number—that by Dr. Land and that approvingly copied from the Literary 
Churchman. 

I do not think that either of these notices is characterized by fair 
criticism ; and I cannot regard either as giving a proper notion, to general 
readers or to Biblical students, of the ancient Syriac version under dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Land constantly brings forward collateral, and often trivial points, 
in such a manner as to keep the real subjects for discussion out of sight. 
The primary point to be investigated is, What is the character and value 
of the Curetonian Syriac version? This might be estimated wholly 
irrespective of the mode in which the editor has performed his part. I 
should be sorry if the value of the Codex Vaticanus were to be measured 
by the judgment which I form of the editorial excellence of Cardinal Mai. 
But so much dust is thrown in the reader’s eyes by Dr. Land that the two 
subjects are really confounded. 

But whatever opinion he, or any one else, may form of Dr. Cureton’s 
labours as editor, he must, at least, have the merit of discoverer conceded 
to him; and that his service in this was important will be admitted by 
those who form any adequate estimate of the value of the version itself. 

1 gave, in my Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, in the chapter “On an Estimate of Critical Authorities by Com- 
‘parative Criticism,”’ pp. 132—151, a judgment as to the great value of 
this version, to which 1 still adhere. I may have to speak further on 
this point, but I only now remark that this judgment of mine was formed 
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on grounds of absolute demonstration, so that it cannot be refuted unless 
you first destroy the principle of comparative criticism, and thus cast 
aside the united evidence of Fathers, ancient versions, and ancient MSS, 

As specimens of Dr. Land’s mode of laying undue stress on collateral 
or even extraneous points, I notice a few things. 

What if Dr. Cureton did give to Dom Pitra a Syriac fragment, as of 
Treneeus, and afterwards almost literally publish it himself, under the 
name of Meliton? Dr. Land himself allows that “it appears to bea 
different Syriac translation, so that the difference of author’s names lies 
in the Greek originals.” For which does he blame Dr. Cureton? M. 
Pitra wanted fragments bearing the name of Ireneeus, and with such he 
was supplied. Ought this to have hindered Dr. Cureton from editing, 
and that in a different Syriac translation, what bore the name of Meliton ? 

But Dr. Land well knew that this had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter in hand. As to the work itself, Dr. Land adds a little in- 
formation about the present condition of the MS. from which this version 
was taken. No one would object to receive this, only Dr. Land seeks to 
convict Dr. Cureton of error, or carelessness of statement. I only add as 
to this, that there is no reason for doubting that Dr. Cureton gave what 
was a perfectly correct account of the disposition of the leaves with which 
the Curetonian Syriac was intermixed, and that Dr. Land states how they 
are now to be found.« 

What matters it as an essential point whether Dr. Cureton did or did 
not give the proper vocalization, or even the proper orthography of the 
name of the monk Habibai? As Dr. Land bears an ample testimony to 
Dr. Cureton’s accuracy in the transcript of the Syriac text, it seems to 
me most likely that he also read and copied this name correctly. Dr. 
Land even does not deny that the final mark may be a yud, and so I be- 
lieve it to be. But he finds fault with Dr. Cureton’s Syriac, and says 
that such a name as Habibai “is against all grammar.” He says, that 
if Dr. Cureton read it rightly, it should be ** Hhabibi,” and, as he thinks 
that “there cannot easily be a proper name of such a form,” he would 
read it without what was copied as its final letter. Now, I quite believe 
that Dr. Land would smile at my pretending to an acquaintance with 
Syriac, seeing that he puts down Dr. Cureton’s knowledge of that tongue 
so complacently ; but I do not know why Habibai is unlikely. Such 
names as Mathai, Addai, Agai occurred at once to my ear. However, 
I am not going into a ¢elegram controversy. I notice this to shew the 
importance which Dr. Land chooses to give to such a point. How can 
it affect the real subject for discussion ? 

Dr. Land uses Péshitté as his mode of writing in English the name 
of that Syriac version ; but does it not savour of hypercriticism that when 
Dr. Cureton writes Peshito, Dr. Land in citing should add “(sic),”’ just 
as if he had found something wonderful. ‘ Peshito” is the name of that 


version in English, just as we say “the Hague,” and not “s’Graven- 
hagen.” 





« I have just noticed that Dr. de Lagarde, in his 4nalecta Syriaca, speaks of the 
way in which he finds parts of the Nitrian MSS. changed recently as to the volumes 
in which they are contained. 
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Several pages are devoted by Dr. Land to the consideration of Dr. 
Cureton’s English translation; and many of his remarks might have been 
spared if he had only considered what Dr. Cureton stated his object in 
this translation to be. All questions about the English employed, and 
the wrong notions that would be conveyed as to what the Syriac means, 
might thus be passed by, as wholly irrelevant. But Dr. Land has deter- 
mined to write in a spirit of resolute hostility to Dr. Cureton, and this he 
has infused into every page. 

If 1 were formally discussing Dr. Cureton’s notes, I might express 
my dissent from many opinions and theories ; but even if all that I had 
to say was of such a character it would not be a reason for simply finding 
fault. True criticism, when dealing with an important contribution to 
Biblical learning, should seek to add what may be further useful, but 
without assuming the possession of almost infallible knowledge, or seeking 
to hold up to ridicule the production of a scholar. I pass by the remarks 
on the English employed by Dr. Cureton (with the exception of a passage 
to be noted presently) with these general observations, that repeatedly a 
more extended knowledge of the full force of English expressions would 
have modified Dr, Land’s censorious remarks; and that if he had con- 
descended to look at Dr. Cureton’s notes he would have seen why, and 
with what limitations, certain transfusions of the Syriac have been given. 
Dr. Land seems to have read no portion of the notes except just what he 
marked out for animadversion. 

Dr. Cureton gives, as part of the rendering of Matt. ii. 16, “ Beth- 
lehem and in all its coasts.” One of Dr. Land’s notes on this is, “ the 
reader is led to believe.” . . . . “Fourthly, that the Syriac translator 
took Bethlehem for a country washed by the sea, and having coasts, 
whereas ththhimé means boundaries, limits generally.” I ask, is any 
reader who does not wish to be deceived, led to imagine any such thing? 
Itis a pity that Dr. Land did not look for one moment at our English 
Authorized Version of the passage ; he would there see our good hearty 
English word coasts employed just as it is by Dr. Cureton; and this 
might have suggested the extent of its meaning in our tongue, and that it 
does not always suppose the ellipsis of “sea.” It is an unpleasant thing 
to criticize the English of a foreigner, and I should be most glad to 
possess the facility and correctness in the use of any foreign tongue which 
Dr. Land has of ours; I would therefore have been the last person to 
draw attention to any misapprehension of the force of words, were it not 
that ¢his is made the occasion on Dr. Land’s part of teaching his readers 
that Dr. Cureton has misled them. Had he no friend who would have 
kindly pointed out to him that his zeal against Dr. Cureton had carried 
him a little too far? 

Dr. Cureton’s opinions on the Hebrew square character having been 
employed by St. Matthew in his Arameean gospel and in ancient Syriac 
documents, is designated “a singular delusion.” I have paid some 
attention to Paleography ; I know some of the facts and the difficulties 
also which encompass the subject, but I think that there was certainly a 
square character of some sort in use as early as the first century of our 
era. To consider the whole subject would involve the examination of the 
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Palmyrene inscriptions, and the inquiry as to the writing first used in the 
Hebrew Targums; the onus probandi rests on him who would shew that 
St. Matthew, in writing Hebrew or Aramean, employed either the 
Samaritan letters or Estrangelo Syriac. 

Dr. Land may, if he thinks it wise, say that the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew’s gospel is proved “in Roman Catholic fashion.” It is 
really proved by a consenting body of witnesses, men competent to attest 
a fact, and this fact they do teach so clearly, that if there is any evidence 
that St. Matthew wrote a gospel at all, it is proved that he wrote it in 
what was then called Hebrew. The mode in which Dr. Land chooses to 
exclude the testimony of witnesses is very summary ; and, if legitimate, 
it would equally disprove the reality of the Grecian victory at Salamis, 
and most other facts of ancient history. Dr. Land gives many peremptory 
assertions which sound strangely in the ears of those long accustomed to 
study and to weigh this evidence. And yet Dr. Land can go so far as to 
state (p. 156), ‘‘ we may safely say that there is, in probability, as WELL 
AS IN DIRECT TESTIMONY, a weight as heavy in the scale of the Greek text 
as in that of the Hebrew, not to go farther.” If this means that there is 
TESTIMONY that St. Matthew wrote a Greek gospel, or that any one sup- 
posed such a thing until Erasmus invented the notion, then I say that I 
have not found any such testimony; and until it is produced I shall be 
as incredulous as to its existence as I am of the marvels of the river 
Sambation, or those mentioned in the Arabian nights. Dr. Land, at 
least, gives no evidence. He had said, indeed, “ As, moreover, none of 
the authorities in Dr. C.’s chain has any suspicion about the full authen- 
ticity of the Greek text, we may safely conclude to a general belief from 
the most ancient times that this text was St. Matthew’s original.” What 
does this mean? Ali the witnesses say that the Greek was not St. 
Matthew’s original ; a “ general belief” is a strange term to apply to 
that which there is no evidence whatever that any one believed. Did Dr. 
Land never pay attention to what Jerome says of St. Matthew’s gospel: 
“Quis postea in Greecum transtulerit, non satis certum est.’’ J have 
received no special information on this point. 

But not only is this passed by, but Dr. Land ignores, and leads his 
readers to ignore, the distinct statements of Dionysius Bar Salibi. He 
states, that in his day, copies of St. Matthew in Syriac, from the Hebrew 
of that apostle, were still sometimes current. He gives a notice of certain 
remarkable readings (see Cureton, p. x. and xi.), and these readings, be 
they interpolation or what they may, are found precisely in the Curetonian 
Syriac. This affords a clue for identifying ¢his version of St. Matthew, 
and for suggesting that it bears just the same relation to the original 
Aramean of the apostle that the Syriac version of the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra does to the original. This comparison is, however, 80 
obvious that I suppose that it will occur to most of those who have read 
the Old Testament Peshito. 

If Dr. Land’s explanation of Dampharsho, in the title of St. Matthew, 
be correct, it might at least suggest to him the kind of relation to the 
original Hebrew of which I have now spoken. 

1 have not noticed the terms and expressions which Dr. Land applies 
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to Dr. Cureton; they are quite sufficiently disparaging. However, he ~ 
says in conclusion, “As for the tone of these remarks, we are sure he will 
not take it amiss, as he has proved, heretofore, by his own example, to be 
a staunch supporter of the maxim, Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed 
magis amica veritas.” All this sounds very well, but assertions without 
proof will not pass for the veritas required ; and it would seem as if Dr. 
Land were inclined to compliment Dr. Cureton’s equanimity at the 
expense not only of his scholarship but also of his common sense. 

It was needless to inform readers that Lugduno-Batavus is Dr. Land, 
for he took amply sufficient pains before hand to announce that he was 
the writer of this forthcoming article. The only time that I ever remem- 
ber to have met Dr. Laud, he immediately informed me, and all others 
who were near, that he was writing and where it would appear. He may 
despise our knowledge of Syriac, and yet some of us are aware that we 
should not expect to find the same Syriac colouring in documents written 
in the first century or in the fifth, and that we do not think that the most 
ancient Syriac version, by whomsoever made, must. resemble the language 
used in the eleventh century. But I need not discuss such questions with 
a writer, however learned, who treats of an ancient version, avoiding every 
topic that bears on its real critical value, and who writes only to disparage 
and reprehend the scholar who was its discoverer and editor. 

The notice in the Atheneum to which Dr. Land refers, was first 
brought to my knowledge through his article. If he had discussed the 
critical value of the Curetonian Syriac I could have shewn that the allu- 
sion to Owen and Faraday is not so absurd as he thinks, and that the 
writer made a very intelligent comparison. The Curetonian Syriac 
occupies a place that was wanting in the proved scheme of early authorities ; 
the mode in which the Peshito had been attempted to be elevated into 
an authority of the second century was known to be as demonstrably 
preposterous as if some utterly incongruous bone had been produced as 
belonging to a fossil skeleton of a wholly different type. The true 
claimant for the vacancy has been supplied by Dr. Cureton, and to him 
must be ascribed all the credit that is due to a sagacious discoverer and 
laborious editor. 

I allow that I cannot say that the long citation from the Literary 
Churchman passes by or avoids the real points for discussion, but I do 
say that it gives most fallacious conclusions. The writer is for once in 
the main correct, in saying that this version was made from a Greek MS. 
of the same family as the Peshito; but when he calls it a corrupt Greek 
MS., and stigmatizes it as such, because of its greater resemblance to the 
old Latin than even the Peshito itself, then I am bound to pause and 
inquire, 

In support of this charge of corruption, the Literary Churchman gives 
alist of passages. But did he first examine them in the light of ancient 
testimony, before he condemned them as corruptions? He says, “ Jesus 
is omitted in Matt. i. 18;” and so, according to the explicit testimony of 
Trenzeus, it ought to be. That venerable Bishop of Lyons says expressly 
that the Holy Ghost wrote by Matthew Christ witnout Jesus. “ Verses 
4and 5 in chap. v. are transposed ;” why, we know from the express 
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evidence of Origen and the Eusebian canons that this is the right order, 
so that it is the modern text which is transposed. ‘ Openly is omitted 
in vi. 4 and 6 ;” and so in all the most ancient MSS., and in one or both 
places in several of the other ancient versions, in Origen, Eusebius, and 
others. These, and other points specified, are excellencies in which the 
Curetonian Syriac, so far from proving that it was taken from a corrupt 
text, accords with the best; unless, indeed, the other old witnesses, MSS., 
versions, and fathers are unitedly corrupt. But the Literary Churchman, 
amongst other grounds of blame, finds fault with this version for connect- 
ing 6 yéyovey in Johni. 3 with what follows. Whoever connected it 
otherwise, I ask, prior to this being done, for the dogmatic grounds of 
avoiding certain interpretations opposed to the proper Godhead of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

After a long enumeration of all the passages in which the Literary 
Churchman can find fault with this version, the conclusion is stated in two 
propositions :— 

I.—That this Syriac version of the gospels is of no merit whatever. 

II.—That as a help towards establishing the original text of the 
gospel, it is of no value at all.” There is added, “ We have tested his 
Syriac translation of St. Matthew by comparing it with the Greek ;” on 
this I ask, what Greek? modern or ancient? I know what the truthful 
reply must be; a false and recené standard has been assumed, and thus 
the Curetonian Syriac and every other ancient document are really con- 
demned together. I, too, have compared this version with the Greek, and 
that in ald the ancient copies known, and with ald the versions anterior to 
the eighth century, and with a// the Fathers of the three first centuries. 
I have used this version habitually for more than nine years, and I can bear 
an ample testimony to its value as a translation, and its special excellence 
in aiding in establishing the original text. I know that no version is 
perfect, and that no ancient writing has come down to us free from tran- 
scriptural error; for these things I hope that I have learned to make 
allowance. I know, also, that one copy of any work, when one only exists, 
is in the ordinary course of things almost sure to contain many errors, 
which no one who understands the subject would ascribe to the writer 
himself. Is this version of the gospels to be judged of by a standard which 
no one would apply to the solitary copy (when there is but one) of any 
other ancient work ? 

The Literary Churchman says, ‘“ We really can discover no reason why 
the ordinary principles of sound criticism are to be dispensed with on the 
present occasion !’’ Agreed; then do not assume a false standard, and do 
not set forth an array of mistakes as if they were the staple of the docu- 
ment, attributing everything to the author of the version, and nothing to 
the copyist. Do not point out excellencies as if they were defects, and do 
not think that “sound criticism” disparages every Father and every 
ancient document. 

It sounds well to speak of the common pointed Peshito as a “version 
of the second century,” and to say that its ‘ praise has ever since been in 
all the churches,” and to contrast it with this Syriac version, “a fragment 
fished up the other day in a monastery ;” but to what does it amount? 
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Who in Europe knew anything of the Peshito till Moses of Mardin 
brought it from the East in the middle of the sixteenth century? And 
how can this be identified with the version which we knew existed in the 
second century? And why speak of the Curetonian Syriac as a thing 
“fished up,” when the express testimony of Dionysius Bar Salibi iden- 
tifies St. Matthew as found in ¢his Syriac version with that which was 
known in his day as translated into Syriac from the Hebrew of the 
apostle. What it may have suffered from transcribers is wholly a different 
question ; it is, at least, not more injured in this manner than the common 
Greek text. 

Let the Curetonian Syriac be judged as we judge of the other ancient 
versions. Let it be considered irrespective of any peculiar theories of the 
editor, or of his reviewers. Let the relation of this St. Matthew to the 
original Aramzean of the apostle be connected with the testimony of Bar 
Salibi, and not be put down as if it were Dr. Cureton’s invention or 
dream. If it be a dream, it is one of old standing, and for which neither 
Dr. Cureton is answerable nor any one else who Jdelieves this old and 
respectable witness. 

I remain, yours, ete. 
8. P. Treeeties, LL.D. 
Plymouth, Dec. 1, 1858. 





MR. HUGH MILLER’S “GEOLOGY IN ITS BEARINGS UPON 
THE TWO THEOLOGIES, NATURAL AND REVEALED.” 


Dear Srr,—Will you favour me by the admission of a few cursory obser- 
vations upon the late Mr. Miller’s work; “The Testimony of the Rocks ; 
or, Geology in its bearings on the two theologies, natural and revealed ?” 
I do not know whether this work has been noticed by any members of the 
church ; that it has not been canvassed in your Journal is a sufficient 
excuse for my venturing to bring it under consideration; since it has 
an appearance to me of possessing a very dangerous character, from the 
speciousness of its professions. 

Mr. Miller says, in page 132 of his book, “that he appears not as a 
philologist, but simply as a geological student ; who, delieving his Bible, 
believes also, that it has not been pledged by its Divine Author to any 
falsehood whatever.” This is put in a sort of antithesis to the commen- 
taries of theologians; who, he says, “have striven hard to pledge it to 
false science, geographical, astronomical, and geological.” He claims, if I 
understand his argument, to be of that number, “who honestly attempt 
to reconcile the Mosaic with the geologic record,” in opposition to three 
classes: “ 1st—the antigeologists, who believe geology to be entirely false, 
and that our planet had no existence 8000 years ago: 2nd—some, who 
looking at the character of geologists, and the sublime nature of their 
discoveries, believe geology as sure a science as astronomy, and are con- 
tented to believe and propagate its irreconcileability with scripture: and 
8rd—able and respectable men, Babbage and Powell to wit, who hold it 
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in vain to attempt reconciling the Mosaic writings and geologic discoveries; 
who are intimately acquainted with the evidence of the geologist; and 
though in the main friendly to the moral sanctions of the New Testament, 
virtually set aside the Mosaic cosmogony.’’—p. 380. 

Let us see how far Mr. Miller is a believer in his Bible. He teaches 
that “the days of the Mosaic account were great periods, not natural 
days;” p. 152; to which there is no objection; but, he proceeds to 
define what those periods were, which appears to be very objectionable; 
and he assigns to the successions he assumes, creations that differ from the 
Mosaic. In “the history of the earth we inhabit,” he says; ‘“ moluses, 
fishes, reptiles, mammals had, each in succession, their period of vast 
duration; and then the human period began.” ‘(1) The creative fiat 
went forth, and dead matter came into existence. (2) The creative fiat 
went forth, and plants, with the lower animal forms, came into existence: 
(3) The creative fiat went forth, and the oviparous animals, birds and rep- 
tiles, came into existence. (4) The creative fiat went forth and the 
mammiferous animals, cattle and beasts of the earth, came into existence. 
(5) And, finally, the creative fiat went forth, and responsible immortal 
man came into existence.”—p. 154, 155. 

These are Mr. Miller’s creational “days of great periods;” and he 
gives them a Mosaic character, by shewing that they were conducted 
through the ordinance of an evening and a morning to each generation. 
“In each of these great periods, we find, with respect to the classes of 
existences by which they were characterized, certain well-marked culmi- 
nating points, together with twilight periods of morning dawn and evening 
decline. The plants of the early and the terminal systems of the Pale- 
ozoic division, are few and small; it was in the protracted eons of the 
carboniferous period, that they received their chief development. In 
like manner, in the early deposits of the secondary divisions, the reptiles 
are comparatively inconsiderable, and almost equally so in the cretaceous 
and later deposits: it was between these, in the middle age of that divi- 
sion, viz., the Liassic, Oolitic, and Wealden formations, that the class 
existed, which rendered it so peculiarly above every other age,—an age of 
creeping things, and great sea monsters ;—and so also in the Tertiary, 
there was a period of increase and diminution, a morning and evening of 
mammalian life; those of the early or Eocene age were comparatively 
small, and in its concluding age, immediately before the creation of man, 
they took again a reduced appearance: it was in the middle age, or that 
of the Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene ages, that the huge giants, its 
dinotheria, mastodons, and mammoths, cumbered the earth.” Mr. Miller 
concludes, “I, of course, restrict my remarks to the three periods of 
organic life, and have not inquired whether aught analogous to these 
mornings and evenings, need be sought after in any of the others.” —pp. 
147—152. 

It is clear Mr. Miller means his divisions to answer the Mosaic days; 
and it will be sufficient to point out, therefore, the incongruity of his 
arrangement with that of the Mosaic account, in that creative fiat which 
succeeds the call of dead matter according to his division, and can only 
refer to the mosaic “third day ;” for with that “fiat” he says, there 
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came plants, and “ the lower animal forms” into being. Now the science of 
geology has determined that “fishes” were generated in that period, and 
instanced good skate and sturgeon as far back as the old red sandstone form- 
ation; p. 61; but that class of animals is wholly assigned by the Mosaic 
account to “the fifth creational day ;” while the sacred cosmogonist as 
strictly limits the creations of the third day to the vegetable system.” Then 
why Mr. Miller thus designates “fishes” of a very perfect order “ lower 
animal forms,” may be known to the science he professes, though not 
apparent to the uninitiated ; but without explanation it has an appearance 
of “garbling the subject,” for the use of casual readers: who might be over 
much in doubt, as to the professed purpose of making the science of the 
geologist agree with the record of revelation, with so glaring a discrepancy 
in the first line of it, as the introduction of fishes into the first day of the 
organic creation. 

There can be no quarrel with Mr. Miller’s geology, which is perfectly 
well and truly represented: but he is stepping out of his line in his per- 
sistency, that his classification of old and extinct generations are those to 
which the Mosaic account specially refers; and, that Moses could not have 
contemplated any other divisional creations, than those of the “ great 
periods” he has so scientifically exhibited. 

His argument for this is, that there never could be such an hiatus in 
the book of creation, as Moses refers to at the commencement of his cos- 
mogony, except between the age, which he ascribes to the birth of “dead 
matter,” and the very first Paleozoic period. Of course, the “dead 
matter” refers to the planetary body, which Moses calls the “ earth ;”— 
but, where Mr. Miller found that interpretation for the old word, I do not 
venture to guess. We read, that God commanded this “dead matter” to 
bring forth herb and fruit tree, and beast of the earth and cattle; in the 
same way that he commanded the waters to bring forth “ fish and birds ;” 
—a course of “fiat,” which appears to give a different character to the 
“great mother” from that of mere “dead matter.” It seems rather to 
shew “the earth” as a vast tomb of past ages, in which the seeds of new 
generations were enwombed, to be called up into a new existence; as here- 
after again, the earth shall “cast forth its dead,’ and the sea also, give 
up its buried inmates. This “dead matter” Theory gives indeed a very 
bad idea of the new science, in its philosophic or speculative department.* _ 

In order to meet the great series of creations which geology shews 





* Sir C. Lyell’s theory of the formation of the “ hypogene strata,” or what we 
usually call primary rocks, entirely negatives this notion of ‘‘ dead matter,” or that the 
oldest fossilliferous formations were necessarily the beginning of the organic ages. We 
have not space to enlarge upon this subject: one passage from Sir C. Lyell’s work 
will sufficiently shew its bearing. “ When granite happens to have intruded itself in 
such a manner as partially to overlie a mass of lias or other strata, as in diagram, p. 
371, we may prove, that fossilliferous strata have become gneis, mica-schist, clay-slate, 
or granular marble.” ‘It is possible, considerable tracts of hypogene strata may be 
altered oolite, altered lias, or altered rocks, inferior to the lias.”—Principles of Geo- 
loyy—Vol. iii, p. 378. Some of the secondary beds of limestone and slate have been 
altered into gneiss and mica slate. We may easily suppose, therefore, that all traces 
of shells and other organic remains may be destroyed, and new chemical combinations 
arise, without the lines of stratification being destroyed, etc.—Lyell, vol. iii. p, 372. 
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to have risen up and passed away upon the earth’s surface, Dr. Chalmers 
suggested that “the geologist might find room for his successive creations, 
in periods that had preceded the creation to which man belongs ; between 
which and the old depositories of departed ages a chaotic period (the 
hiatus of Mr. Miller) might have existed.” Mr. Miller argues that “we 
are led to know by geological facts, more recently brought to light than 
Dr. Chalmers’ hypothesis, that the present creation (the present organic 
world) was not cut off abruptly from the preceding one, but that it dove- 
tailed into it at a thousand points ; whereby, we are led to know that any 
scheme of reconciliation that would separate between the recent and extinet 
existences by a chaotic gulph of death and darkness, is a scheme that does 
not meet the necessity of the case.” p. 222. “It is a great fact, that 
between the plants and animals of the present time and those of the 
later extinct creations there was no break or blank; but on the contrary, 
that many of the existing organisms were contemporary during the morn- 
ing of their beings, with many of the extinct races during the evening of 
theirs; and not a few shells which now live on our coast, and of the wild 
animals that live in the forest, were in existence many ages before the 
human period began.” p. 121. By this he shews that the geologist does 
not find room for such a period of chaotic void as Dr. Chalmers sug. 
gested. So far again, his geological position is within its limits ;—Dr. 
Chalmers contemplated a void of existence over the whole face of the 
earth, and a universal call into being of the present cosmos of organic 
life, and such a chaos cannot be found; but to my apprehension the just 
inference from that fact is, that Moses did not intend to describe such “a 
void”’ in his account. Then arose Dr. Pye Smith, who, like Dr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Miller, honestly attempted to reconcile ‘ the two records ;”’ and that 
gentleman put the case of the Mosaic void upon a possible reference to 
some local subversion of the subsisting cosmos, and a partial creation of 
new races (p. 118); but he held out for the natural days of twenty-four 
hours, as the periods of creation referred to in the Mosaic account, which 
was hardly worth contending for ;—revolutions of the earth, without the 
twenty-four hours’ diurnal limitation, would have been quite another and 
a sufficient postulate. 

To this suggestion Mr. Miller answers, ‘That by its leaving to the 
geologist, except in some regions, ‘his unbroken series,’ Dr. Pye Smyth's 
scheme does not conflict with the facts adduced by geological discovery ;” 
p- 131; and so the great difficulty appeared on the point of being re- 
medied ;—at least, there was a fair opportunity of reconciling the two 
records, if Mr. Miller had been disposed to do so. For, it is a point 
admitted by the new science, that the creations of its geological periods do 
not always proceed continuously in all places, and that particular organismie 
creations have occurred in particular districts of the earth’s surface ;—two 
facts which, when admitted, create at once a possibility; or, if other 
records require it, a probability ; or, if these records are authentic, a cer- 
tainty; that there must have been local hiatuses and local calls into exist- 
ence. But does Mr. Miller shew any disposition to reconcile the two 
testimonies in this way? After admitting that Dr. P. Smith’s sugges- 


tion does not conflict with the geological discoveries, he proceeds in these. 
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words: “Jt virtually removes Scripture out of the field!!!” Why or how 
is not hinted at. p.131. Of course, however, this is said under Mr. 
Miller’s own private determination of the sense in which the scriptural 
account is given; for Dr. Pye Smith’s version of that account made 
him think that a partial darkness and hiatus was sufficient to satisfy the 
Mosaic account; and this positive determination, as to the Scripture 
record bearing a contrary sense, is uttered almost in the same breath as Mr. 
Miller professes himself to be ‘‘ no philologist ;” the question being purely 
in that phase a philological one, and his decree pronounced in opposition 
to Dr. Smith, whose whole business was in the great waters of scriptural 
criticism, and “essentially philological.’ 1 cannot, therefore, believe 
Mr. Miller’s account of himself, or rather of his own estimation of him- 
self, when he professes to be “ no philologist,” but a “ believer in his Bible, 
and otherwise simply a geological student.’ Myr. Miller claims “ geology ” 
as a science, and that men ought to defer, on the geological point, to those 
who have thoroughly investigated the subject! Who questions that? 
But is not theology a science, and the interpretation of the Bible a 
science? and if there be indiscreet writers upon geology among the theo- 
logists, at least as much may be said of some who call themselves geolo- 
gists on the theological point. When Mr. Miller confines himself to his 
calling he is respectable ; but when he turns to the theological point he 
shews the cloven foot, and xo wish “honestly to reconcile the two testi- 
monies ;” as his treatment of Dr. Pye Smith’s proposition distinctly shews, 
For thus he proceeds from our last quotation of him on that point :— 

_ ©T must confess, on this and some other accounts, this scheme has 
failed to satisfy me. I have stumbled at the conception of a merely local 
and limited chaos, in which the darkness would be so complete that when 
first penetrated by the light, that penetration could be described as 
actually a making or creating of light, and that while life obtained all 
around, its precincts could yet be thoroughly void of life.” 

Now, on this paragraph I must pause a moment, to ask what steps 
Mr. Miller ever took to inform himself on the subject of his doubts? 
Did he ever consult any ¢heological philologist, not being one himself, 
whether the scriptural writers ever expressed themselves in a pleonasmic 
phraseology upon matters, which in themselves are of a partial kind, 
but integers in their relation to God, as distinct dispensations. Dr. Pye 
Smith knew that the Scriptures very frequently convey expressions of that 
kind; and it is observable that Mr. Miller himself uses that method of 
interpretation in discussing the subject of the Deluge: but there his object 
was as much to deny the universality of that event, as here his argument— 
no, not his argument but his views—requires that he should insist upon a 
universality in the Mosaic chaos. He absolutely laughs at poor Dr. 
Kitto’s argument in support of the universal assemblage of animals in 
the ark ; though perhaps Dr. Kitto only gave credit to Noah for being a 
better cosmogonist than Mr. Miller ; and so supposed him to have known 
exactly what were the creatures of that world he belonged to, and which 
was the object of the visitation and proposed deliverance. Whether the 
elephant was among them, according to Mr. Canning’s idea, may be a 
matter of doubt ; but I will venture to say the camel and the sheep, and 
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domestic ass were there; and the proper one of the dove family, but per- 
haps not of those that inhabit the woods of America, with whose pere- 
grinations to the ark Mr. Miller makes merry ; nor, probably, the marsu- 
pial family of Australia. Mr. Miller s¢wmdles at the notion of a local 
chaos :—“ I beheld the earth,” says the prophet Jeremiah when writing 
specially of the Jewish land, “ and it was without form and void, and the 
heavens had no light: the fruitful places were a wilderness, and thus saith 
the Lord, the whole land shall be desolate” (Jer. iv. 23). Here the 
words are as full as those of Moses: the earth was without form and void ; 
but yet it is plain it described a local chaos, confined to the Jewish land 
and its local tribes. 

Mr. Miller “ stumbles” again at a darkness, which should be s0 
complete, that when light penetrated it, it should be described as an actual 
making or creating of light, while life obtained all around its precincts, 
The passage from Jeremiah declares that “the heavens had no light,” 
and that was clearly confined to the heavens of a Jewish land, or earth of 
that economy ; and we cannot fail to recall such a partial and physical 
darkness over that same land on another occasion. But why may not 
this darkness of the Jewish cosmogonist be such as is commonly meant 
by the sacred writers; a darkness only by its comparison with a greater 
luminosity expected to arise, or already arrived? The darkness of our 
Lord’s crucifixion was clearly not an absolute and dense darkness, but 
relational only. St. Paul argues of the Mosaic law as a darkness, though 
it had been the light, the ordained light, by which that people had been 
led for fifteen centuries; but he says it had “ xo glory,” when he wrote, 
by reason of the glory that excelled it,’ which was the light of the 
Gospel; while the prophet of old, in anticipating the coming change, 
declared of that future generation; that the “light of the moon should 
become as the light of the (existing) sun ;” and the “light of the sun should 
be sevenfold” (Is. xxx. 26). In the old ages, the degree of light which had 
been sufficient to sustain the functions of life in a ‘ sponge” or a “ fern,” or 
in the race of moluscs, might be wholly insufficient to mature “ the peach” 
or “ the pear” of an Alcinous ; to furnish the generous courage of a “ wars 
horse” or “lion ;” or to give ardour to the inspiriting juices of “ the 
vine,” or caseous unction “ to the milks” of distended udders, that pour 
forth their streams night and morning, for families far more exigent and 
exhausting than the native progeny. That all suns and their dependent 
worlds are furnished with the full sevenfold web of our own luminous 
ether is plainly negatived by what we see in those binary stars; where 
two sister suns make up the sum of one integral light, by what appears to 
be the compensative colours of the whole web, divided between them. Why 
may not the development of creation in our system have admitted a 
gradual development of that luminous pabulum, by which the material 
life of the system has been and is cherished? But Mr. Miller insists 
upon it, that the Mosaic creational darkness must have been an absolute 
absence of all luminosity, and the light a “ new created light ;” all which 
is purely gratuitous, and wholly contrary to what a knowledge of “ Serip- 
ture philology” teaches. He is very ready with common-place illustra- 
tion, to shew the fallacies of non-geological writers ; I will test him by his 
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own method ; for if he ordered his servant to “ Jet light be brought into his 


parlour,” does such an expression imply a necessity that the light should 


be created, or that there was an absolute darkness in the room where it 
was to be introduced? He says the scriptural expression, “the sun 
knoweth his rising up and going down,” is equivalent. only to the 
almanack notice, “‘the sun rises and the sun sets;” and so we should think 
he would have found in his own order to a servant to enlighten his own 
darkness, an easier solution, than a necessary creation anew of the light he 
ordered. It strikes me in the same way, as to that effulgence which in 
one form or other sustains and quickens the whole material universe, 
that it was not necessarily a new creation, but a dispensational decree 
which admitted its revelation there. I do not offer any opinion on these 
things; they are possible to be as I have suggested, and the Scripture 
supports such methods of interpretation ; which should at least have with- 
held Mr. Miller from his dogmatical determinations on the subject. 

The continuance of the passage from Mr. Miller’s non-philological 
comment is hardly worth recapitulating ; and yet, for the extreme “ light- 
ness” with which he treats so grave a matter, as whether the Scripture 
account of the creation is altogether a “ dusus nature,” and badly con- 
cocted in the womb of chance, or a thing of more likelihood, it must not 
be passed over. So, after having shewn that a London fog is a partial 
darkness, but would hardly suit Dr. Pye Smith’s creational one; we find 
him concluding this curious outbreak of “geological theology,” as follows : 
“And yet further J am disposed, 1 must add, to look for a broader and 
more general meaning in that grand description of “ the creation of all 
things,’ with which the Divine Record so appropriately opens, than I 
could recognize it as forming, were I assured it referred to one only out of 
many existing creations ;—a creation, mayhap restricted to a few hundred 
square miles of country, and to mayhap a few scores of animals and 
plants.”—p. 132. 

The whole question at issue being, whether “ the Divine record” does 
relate to the ‘creation of all things,” and Mr. Miller being in the very act 
of controverting the position that it relates to a special dispensation only 
of the creative power, HE IS DISPOSED forsooth, to look for a broader 
meaning than the true one, if it be true, than he could find in that true 
interpretation of the record; and therefore, da capo; Dr. Pye Smith’s 
scheme “‘ virtually removes the Scriptures out of the field.” Verily, the 
geological school is not a logical school! But upon reasonings, or dis- 
posings of the geological mind, such as this, Mr. Miller has again deter- 
mined “in order honestly to reconcile the Mosaic with the geologic record,” 
and as a believer ina Bible but no philologist ; that “ it must be remembered, 
between the scheme of lengthened periods, and the scheme of a merely local 
chaos which existed no one knows how, and of a merely local creation which 
had its scene no one knows where, geological science leaves us now no choice 
whatever.”—(p. 152.) 

To this we simply reply, that the “divine record” does not shew 
where the creation it refers to took place, and yet it is certain it took 
place somewhere ; which is quite as much as Mr. Miller can predicate of 
any of his lengthened periods in their first organic development ; if he or 
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his followers will tell us where the oyster or the fern were first brought 
forth, I will answer him on his own difficulty as to the birthplace of the 
first man and the first sheep. If he or they cannot answer that, I may 
say, as one better than myself said to some former spirits of prevarication, 
“neither may I tell you where your own doubt may be resolved.” As to 
Mr. Miller’s affirmation, that there is no geological facts which admit the 
notion of local desolations and renewed generations of life upon the old 
wastes, I subjoin a few extracts from his own work, which plainly shew 
that such desolations and alternations are well recognized by the science 
of geology ; and that every geologist could answer in a thousand instances 
the “‘ no one knows where” and “no one knows how,’’ with which he has 
overwhelmed the minds of his non-geological readers.° 

I think it quite clear therefore, that there was no very earnest desire 
in Mr. Miller to reconcile the two theologies, but a determination to have 
it all his own way; to which I, for one, am not at all disposed to submit. 
For, regarding the Mosaic account to be truly divine, I hold it probable 
that it is especially a true, and not a specious history. It does not give 
us an account of the star Sirius or Aldebaran, or of any other remote 
systems, whether in the earth or out of it, which are not immediately con- 
nected with the human family; but it records truly the creation of the 
plants and animals on which mankind live, and among which they have 
their habitation. One could fancy, in the colloquy of Adam with the 
affable archangel, which Mr. Miller delights to refer to; when the angel 
had recounted the days of creation, the first of men opening his eyes with 





¢ “North America seems to be still passing through its later ¢ertiary ages;” p. 
97.—*‘ It is a circumstance quite extraordinary, says Agassiz, that the fossil plants of 
the tertiary beds of @ningen resemble more closely the trees and shrubs that grow at 
present in the eastern part of North America, than those of any other part of the 
world. This allows us to say that the present eastern American flora, and I may add 
the fauna also, have a more ancient character, than those of Europe. The 
growing in our days in the United States are, as it were, old-fashioned—and the cha- 
racteristic genera, Lagomys, Chelydra, and the large Salamanders with permanent 
gills, that remind us of the fossils of Gningen, are at least equally so—they bear the 
marks of former ages! How strange a fact! Not only are we accustomed to speak 
of the eastern continent, as the old world; but to speak of the world before the flood 
as the old world: and yet is America an older world still; an older world than that 
of the eastern continent ; an older world in the type of its productions, than the world 
before the flood. And when the settler with his axe lays open the first time what he 
deems a new country, the great trees that fall, the brushwood he lops, the unfamiliar 
herbs, the lazy fish-like reptile that scarce turns out of his way as he descends to the 
neighbouring creek, the fierce alligator-like tortoise, and the little hare-like rodent with- 
out a tail, all attest by the antiquity of the mould in which they are cast, how old a 
country the seemingly new one really is: a country vastly older, in type at least, than 
that of the antidiluvian ; and only to be compared with that which flourished on this 
side of the Atlantic, long before the appearance of man; and the remains of whose 
perished productions we find locked up in the loess of the Rhine, or among the lignites 
of Nassau.”—Miller, p. 99. 

We beg the reader’s notice to this “ remains of perished productions” of the sub- 
stracture of Nassau, but coeval in type with the present soil of America, with the 
‘fact of a new system of organic life ” generated upon that soil; and say, if this is 
not an indication of a “ void” in that locality, by some ordained destruction, and the 
establishment of a new order of life upon that chaotic ruin ? 
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admiration and his mouth with worship, at the beautiful works that sur- 
rounded him, of the third great day of even and morn ; and being corrected 
by his teacher for his ignorance of geology, with a gentle intimation that 
he had slightly mistaken the matter; for that the account did not at all 
refer to that creation which he so delighted to look upon, but to 
bowers possessed by the megatherium and other palceozoie patriarchs of 
“many myriads of thousand years” gone by. As a process of reasoning 
upon an evidence of things that are, the adducing an evidence of things 
that have been so many years ago, and which were quite unknown and un- 
imagined by those to whom the account was written, almost amounts 
to a “good joke ;’”’ but people love a “good joke,” if we may judge by 
the numerous ones directed by this popular writer against the geological 
indiscretions of some of his opponents; and I read in the title-page 
of my own edition of his work of the year of grace 1857, that the world 
had then already bought twenty-two thousand copies of his. 

There are few people in the present day, I imagine, who do not agree 
with the geologists, that the Mosaic creation does not comprehend those 
organic worlds, which are buried in the great foundations of the globe. 
But there is no student in theology who will venture to say, to what pre- 
cise system of organized life that account specifically refers, further than 
that it comprehends specially and wholly the first beginnings of the human 
family, and the auxiliary productions in the vegetable and animal world 
that were ordained for his sustenance and pleasure; bread-corn and 
certain “‘ fruit trees’ of a specific genus, and some suitable kinds of the 
animal world. For myself, I was among the first of those who generally 
recognized a pre-Mosaic system of worlds of immeasurable antiquity. 
Every one has his era and field of conviction, and mine came with the 
disclosure of the state of the Roman roads in the Auvergne, which are 
pretty much in the condition they were originally placed, with reference to 
the old water courses. There, are found to exist channels of vast depth, 
worn through successive volcanic beds of immense antiquity, between 
which are interspersed stratifications of conglomerate, the fruit of ages of 
attrition ; and upon these ancient deep-worn channels Roman roads of 
the first periods of the empire are still found, within a few feet of the 
existing water levels. None of these torrents could have operated in the 
excavation of these beds, to the extent of three feet in the 2000 years 
that have elapsed since the roads were formed; and that fact put out of 
all question a period of 6000 years, or 60,000, as the age of the moun- 
tains, where these vestiges are found. But that conclusion was open to 
all men before the geological question arose upon the fossil remains ; and 
my first conclusion was, that in a system so very open to proofs of a 
_ antiquity in the earth, it could never have been the intention of 

oses or the Spirit that bare record in him, to set forth that account, 
which professes to be an account of the creation of the present cosmos 
in connexion with the manhood ; as having reference to a beginning, that 
was at all commensurate with systems, so evidently marked with a greater 
antiquity ; and I asked, what could be the nature of that design, which 
Was intended in this record of the creative Hexhemeron ? 
There is one proposition quite obvious—that in writing of the origin of 
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any one system of God’s temporal dispensations, it must be regarded ag 
a section or extracted particular out of the great Volume of what con- 
stitutes eternity; and if that system is in any manner a correlative 
with others of an associate and similar kind, it would not be possible to 
describe the one particular without touching upon analogies which belong 
to the whole series. If a physician were to set about describing the 
pathology of a single individual man, he could not fail to develope prinei- 
ples of being, which belonged to all past generations of the whole species; 
nor would his analysis be less applicable generally to the constituent 
elements of the life of Adam, because that particular individual was 
separated by the whole series of successive ages, which constituted the 
whole race of that order of created things. Individuals would all be 
different, but their systems the same. When Moses wrote of the origin 
of men and their abodes, and the cosmos or furnished world of their 
existence, taking it to be that that world was one in the succession of a 
series of analogous creation ; it is plain in doing so, he must have developed 
types, which applied to every other creation of the series. This, it appeared 
to me, is what he has done, and it is not necessary to attribute any design 
in his record of describing the origin of the earth, or any of its present 
Oenedcox, or foundational layers. 

Mr. Miller professes as an item of his geological faith, in his “ Intro- 
ductory Address to the Reader,” that the latest of the geologic ages 
was not at all separated by any chaotic gap from our own; meaning the 
age of the Mosaic manhood: “ Many long ages, ere man was ushered 
into being, not a few of his humbler contemporaries of the fields and 
woods enjoyed life in their present haunts; and for thousands of years 
anterior to even their appearance, many of the existing moluscs lived in 
our seas!” 

This statement may be very true, but how does it serve to determine 
the precise limits of the Mosaic creation ? If those things were in existence 
before the creations of that Hexhemeron, the plain inference is, that Moses 
did not comprehend them in his account. 

But in the way of a special replication to the above scientific proposi- 
tions of Mr. Miller, I will put a few queries which most people will be 
able to answer; and which will at least serve to shew, that the Mosaic 
account is not necessarily quite so comprehensive, as it suits Mr. Miller to 
represent it. And first I will ask, do the words of that record necessarily 
comprehend the moluscular tribes ? or, do those words permit an inference 
that a system of things was treated of, that was altogether posterior to the 
creation of that family ;—or in effect, can that tribe of living creatures be 
at all included in the language Moses uses? So far as they are the crea- 
tures of the waters, and therefore of the fifth day of the Hexhemeron, 
this seems answerable in the negative; for the words of the record as to 
that day are: “And God said, let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life; and God created great whales and every 
living creature that moveth,”’—can the oyster and coral be included in that 
description? And of “the contemporaries of man in the fields and woods :” 
are there no herbaceous productions, but such as come generically under 
the descriptions of “grass ;” or “tender grass,” according toa marginal 
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emendation; and seed-yielding herb, which is the sum of the Mosaic 
herbary ; or Flora, secundum artem ; the former being such as answers to the 
description in the penultimate verse of the chapter, of “the green herb 
given for meat to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and 
to everything that creepeth upon the earth wherein there is life” (of that 
creation); and the latter, answerable to the “every herb bearing seed,” 
which can be the endowment of the human race of that creation for their 
meat, in conjunction with the fruit of the “fruit tree” therein designated. 
A glance at these verses will shew that what was created on the third 
day was the same as was given for food to men and animals on the sixth ; 
for the endowment is, of every herb, and of every green herb. But there 
are poisonous herbs on the earth’s surface, and many that are otherwise 
unsuitable for animal sustenance. Could the endowment of poisonous 
herbs be included in that gift? and if not—and it includes the same 
extent of the earth’s herbary as is described in the creation of the third 
day—is it not inferrible that the creations of that day were limited to 
those that were suitable to the life of that dispensation ? 

We will bring Mr. Miller as a testimony on our behalf on this point. 
He says: “ We know that with each succeeding period there appeared a 
more useful and various vegetation than that which went before. I have 
referred to the unproductive character of the earliest flora; that it was 
apparently unfitted for the support either of the graminivorous bird or herbi- 
vorous quadruped : so far as appears, neither flock nor herd could have lived 
in its greenest and richest plains; nor until we enter upon the tertiary 
period do we find floras amid which man might have profitably laboured 
as a dresser of gardens or tiller of fields, or keeper of flocks and herds. 
The order of the Rosacez, to which the apple and pear, the quince, cherry, 
plum, peach, apricot, and almond; the raspberry, strawberry, and various 
brambleberries belong, with all the roses and potentillas, were introduced 
only a short time before the appearance of man; and the true grasses, 
which, as the corn-bearing plants of the agriculturist feed two-thirds of the 
human species, and in their humbler species form the staple food of the 
grazing animals, scarce appear in the fossil state at all; they are peculiarly 
plants of the human period. Of the labiate family—the lavenders, mints, 
thymes, and hyssops, with basil, rosemary and marjorum—the fossil 
botanist has found no trace, even in the tertiary deposits ; they appear ¢o 
have been specially created for the gratification of man,” p. 48. He 
makes the same remark of the cod family among the fishes: ‘‘ A numerous 
and useful species, which did not precede man by any time appreciable by 
the geologist,” p. 69; and of the sheep, with all its peculiar adaptations 
to the wants of man, p. 105. 

We may ask, if this does not fully bear out Dr. Pye Smith’s theory of 
a creation peculiar to the human cosmos, and if Mr. Miller’s observations 
are not a most happy exegesis of and commentary upon the Mosaic 
account of the herb and grass of the third day? But to return to our 
own argument. Again, I would ask the geologist if there are no trees in 
the world but such as answer to the Mosaic description of “fruit trees” 
first, and, secondly, of “fruit trees yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself?” 
Could the Palm tree, or any other tree where the seed is grown upon a 
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male stock, and the matrix of its generative organism, and its fruit, born 
upon a female stock of the same species, be included in that specification? 
and thirdly, of such “fruit trees” as in their kind were also fitted for 
human food ?—for, like the herbs and grass, the endowment of the man 
is with “ every tree, in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed.”—or, 
again, are there no trees whose fruit is noxious to human life, and could 
such be given for food; and if not, could they be included in the “fruit 
trees” of the third day’s creation ? 

Surely these descriptions are indicative of particular classes of the 
vegetable kingdoms, and in that restrictive characteristic must indicate an 
intention in the record itself of confining its subject to some “‘ existing eco- 
nomy of life” upon the earth, and could have had no relation to extinct 
species, nor to any other but such as belonged to the Cosmos Moses wrote 
of, though not definable by ourselves. If it is asked, why have not these 
distinctions been made before, the answer is that they were not called for: 
the record has answered its purpose, and will still do so. Zhe apparent 
generality of the descriptions satisfied ‘plain minds,” according to Dr. 
Kitto’s estimate of the Mosaic history in another particular, in an unen- 
quiring age; and by its really restrictive character it is calculated to 
satisfy “plain minds” in an age that is an inquiring age ;—not by satis- 
fying an idle curiosity, or even the requirements of a scientific scrutiny, 
as to the particular individuals of existing orders of life; but by affording 
a plain indication that that brief record did not intend to refer to the whole 
system of existing things, and leaving a necessary inference that that system 
might be constituted of parts of many dispensations of the creative 
economy, in conjunction with its last and highest, in which the human 
race is included, and which it plainly forms the particular object of the 
Mosaic account to delineate. 

The pertinacious opposition by Mr. Miller to Dr. Smith’s scheme 
of local creations, and a succession of worlds—for that is the simple 
meaning of it—is the more remarkable, because Mr. Miller shews that 
whole orders of animals have failed, and new creations of a similar, du¢ 
not the same kind, have been produced in the succession of ages ; and 
also, that the same system of organized life has grown up in different 
periods upon different parts of the earth’s surface. He says: “The 
greater remoteness of the mastodonic period in Europe than in America 
is a fact worthy of notice, as it is one of many circumstances that indi- 
cate a transposition of the later geologic ages on the opposite sides of 
the earth,” p.97. Does not this intend that the same creation appeared 
at one age in Europe, and at a later in America ? 

“Groups of corresponding character on the eastern and western shores 
of this great ocean were not contemporaneous in time; North America 
seems to be still passing through its tertiary ages,”’ p. 97. But does this 
mean that when they appeared in America they were identical with what 
had before appeared in Europe; or are they not merely “ similar,” and 
the fruit of a new creation in kind? ‘* The group of mammals,” he says, 
*‘ which in Europe immediately preceded the human period, seems every- 
where a remarkable one, and nowhere more than in the British Islands,” 
p- 100; at least, here is a generation of animals created apart from those 
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of the western hemisphere; and a race extinct, that that continent never 
could or can know. 

Sir Charles Lyell professes that there were great intervals or chasms 
in all the systems of organic life, even in the lowest order of beings. 
“ No species of fossil shells has yet been found,” says this accurate ob- 
server, “common to the secondary and tertiary formations; and this 
marked discordance in the organic remains of the two series is not con- 
fined to the testacea, but extends to all other departments of the animal 
kingdom, and to the fossil plants.” — Principles of Geology, vol. iii. p. 327. 
This is surely the evidence of two worlds. Two races of these primitive 
orders of life appear which are occupants of worlds at an immeasurable 
interval from one another, and they are wholly distinct in kind or species 
—the one formation had its testacea, and the other had its testacea, and 
both had their “other departments of animal life,” equally distinct and 
oe to themselves. There were creations of testacea and animals in 

oth periods ; how, then, could one be peculiarly the age of either order 
of life, as the predecessor in a general progressive series of the creative 
emanations ? 

My space does not admit of much remark upon Mr. Miller’s objection 
to Dr. Pye Smith’s “ day” of twenty-four hours; which, to say the truth, 
was not a very wise postulate against a scientific geologist. ~ But it is 
quite possible to conceive conditions in the earth’s motions very different 
from its present vertiginous and ecliptical revolution. Sir C. Lyell affords 
evident proofs that England, within the limit of the tertiary period, was 
for many ages under a tropical climate. Skeletons of crocodiles and 
turtles are found in the isle of Sheppey, and immense numbers of ligneous 
seed vessels of plants, some of them resembling the cocoa nut and other 
species of tropical regions, and in such abundance that they are supposed 
to belong to several hundred distinct species of plants.” —Princ. of Geol., 
vol. iii. p. 280. 

This puts an end to all calculations upon the character of the earth’s 
revolutions, at any of the geological periods, down to this section of the 
tertiary formation. It is not surely improbable then, that the earth’s 
vertiginous motion is the result of changes out of other less perfect and 
complex motions. Mr. Miller contends for a cloudy canopy, and gradual 
break up of a veil which at first covered the whole earth with darkness. 
Suppose a motion in the earth upon the sun, like that of the moon upon 
the earth, by which it bore one hemisphere towards its luminary and the 
other away from it, for many ages; might not that cloudy canopy cover 
the face of the dark hemisphere, or, at least, principally prevail there, and 
form the abode of those reptilian families, whose lives were fashioned for 
such a climate? Such a disposition, if it could be shewn, would account 
for a great many anomalies in both theologies. It certainly would account 
for the discrepancy of age between the formations of the eastern and 
western continents; since the one may have been under the dark canopy 
for ages, while the other was basking in the sunbeams. It would account 
for the two expressions of Moses, by which he describes the whole face of 
the earth as it appears—“ that darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
while the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” For the deep, 
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or abyss, as the Septuagint renders it, would be that canopy of dark 
waters, which would descend into space from the earth; while the Spirit 
of God moving upon the face of the waters must refer, by the antithesis, 
to a pre-mosaic light; for God is light in prophetic language; and his 
Spirit would be the brooding power of the new Cosmos. It is clear “the 
deep” and “the waters”’ of the Mosaic account referred to different 
matters. It would account for the state of things in the first ages of the 
Manhood, when it is said, ‘‘ that there was yet no rain upon the earth, 
but “a mist went up and watered the face of the ground.” For, taking the 
earth to have first moved upon its axis in an even equatorial plane, the pas- 
sage of its surface from the light side, into and through the dark cloud 
of the mighty covering, would have watered by that mist “the whole 
face of the earth;”’ and there is hardly any other way of conceiving how 
such a watering could otherwise be fully accomplished. It would account 
for the vast succession of the cosmical floods of the geologist, which must 
have fallen upon the earth in all directions, for many successive ages: for, 
if from a simple equatorial revolution, the earth’s course became inclined 
to that path, the cloudy canopy would have been shaken to pieces, by a 
long continued action of cross motions, and in the gatherings of its waters 
by these impulses, there would have been brought down those vast cata- 
clysms, which drowned the earth in different localities, as the geologist shews 
it has been continually. Of these continuous floods, which would result 
from the generation of an ecliptical motion, the Noahic might be the last, 
or nearly so, to which the moral catastrophe was associated; and the 
Greek and barbarian traditions may have preserved the memento of the 
system and its departure. And it would account, also, for the generation 
of the rainbow, as a witness of another ordinance and a new system, when 
God made a weight for the winds, and balanced the clouds for their “ new 
office of a divided reign,” a witness that “the head of leviathan was 
broken in pieces; that crooked serpent,” the parent of old night, and of 
the vast reptilian brood, which Mr. Miller finds to have been the peculiar 
inhabitants of his cloudy ages. 

The Mosaic record, that God separated the dry land from the waters, 
could hardly be better expressed by a geologist, than it has been by 
Moses, in that, God said, “let the dry land appear, and it was so;” 
for as, according to the “science ” of the geologist, the rise of new conti- 
nents is a perpetual process, and by a succession of terrene elevations, the 
process must have inevitably preceded, in all formations, the generation 
of the terrestrial productions, that were to inhabit the new-produced “ dry 
land.” In such a process, the method and ordering of these successions, 
may surely be conceded as a matter of arrangement, or bringing forth, to 
the ordination of the great Creator of the whole. That he separated the 
waters from the waters appears also by the geological creed, to have been a 
process that has proceeded gradually from the beginning, and that the 
cloudy state of the old abodes of life, which Mr. Miller refers to must be 
taken as an inceptive and imperfect state of the present atmospheric 
heavens, p. 176; while of the new created light, if new inspirations of 
spiritual light have been introduced into the seats of human life, without 
utterly destroying the old dispensations of religion; and that system has 
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been gradually ameliorated without a total destruction of the former gene- 
ration ; so that the prophet, while he declares in his view of the transience 
of dispensations, “that he beheld the earth, and it was without form and 
void, and the heavens had no light,” yet concludes his vision by the 
words, “yet will I not make a full end” of the existing system; there 
seems no reason why, in the transience of the natural generations of the 
earth, there might not be the same “ void and formless periods” in part ot 
the general system, “without making a full end”? of all the existing orders 
of life in the world, where that occurred. 

Taking the mosaic creation as the account of a specific creation, out of 
a series ; and that it presents in itself a type of every other creation of the 
earth we live in; and is a symbol of the whole system; as a section of a 
chrystal figure is of all the combinations it is capable of, it appears to me that 
while Moses designed to give an account of that one world which he him- 
self inhabited, he really disclosed the whole science of cosmology applicable 
to all systems. For, to every order of terrene existence he shews in that 
type, that there must be a sixfold development: a light, that is somehow 
proportioned to its life and energies: a heaven or firmament, in which 
exist the breathing elements of its existence: a terrestrial or an aqueous 
floor, upon which its body may rest, and out of which its material aliment 
may proceed ; which preparation is provided in the period before the crea- 
ture is formed, as the third Mosaic day bears relation to the sixth ; that the 
light of every particular world, first appears in the place of creation as 
the Zan, or “leaven” in the work of its proper Cosmos; and that, in 
some period subsequently (as the fourth day is to the preceding ones), 
that that light is transferred to a Solium or throne of emanation, 
from which it may rule over and cherish the creation it has worked in 
producing ;—and that, these preliminary dispositions being provided, 
there is an order of generation, by which the creatures of the waters, and 
of the air of every respective world, should appear in their places before 
the beast and cattle of the earth of that Cosmos. Moses does not shew 
what specific animals or plants were the production of his own particular 
system; but he shews that his system was in some way limited to parti- 
cular orders of plants and animals; and in those particulars he shews the 
course of creation of all worlds, in a way sufficient to answer all the 
demands of the geologist, if he is disposed to be answered. 

These are the suggestions which have presented themselves to my 
mind under the conviction of a succession of creations prior to the Mosaic, 
of which we are the occupants of such parts as are not extinct, in conjunc- 
tion with what is peculiar to our own world. They have satisfied myself 
that the Mosaic account is an exactly true account; and that it is both a 
simple narrative of events, and a most scientific development also of the 
course of God’s creational agency in the earth. If they serve to remove 
any scruples from the minds of any of the readers of the J. 8. L., it will 
be a sufficient excuse for my having ventured to submit them. I should 
have been glad to see the subject taken up by abler hands, but as that 
does not appear likely, I have had recourse to the shepherd’s weapons : 
the thoughts of a “plain mind” upon the ways of God in his work. 

Hitcham Rectory, H. M. G. 
30¢h October, 1858. 
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REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Srr,—Three hundred clergymen, or more, have declared for a revision of 
the authorized version of the New Testament. How many may or may 
not have given this proposed step the consideration it deserves might be 
hard to say; but at any rate, judging from the letters in the public jour- 
nals, we may lawfully infer that, as in most popular movements, there are 
not a few of these individuals with whom the removal of what they con- 
sider a present defect far overbalances any apprehension of risk from 
future emendation. And no doubt there is a great shew of Christian trust 
and boldness in seeking a revision, independently of any consequences 
which may ensue from it. Whether there is any promise that such confi- 
dence will be followed by beneficial results is another question. 

But amid the various conflicts of opinion on this subject, there are 
very many who agree with the Dean of Westminster, who says, “ There 
are times when the whole matter presents itself as so full of difficulty and 
doubtful hazard that one could be well content to resign all gains that 
would accrue from this revision, and only ask that all things might re- 
main as they were.” ¢ In this last expression the writer fully coincides, 
and trusts that it may be prophetic. The Dean, however, thinks a revi- 
sion will come ; not, however, as yet, for “ we are not yet in any respect 
prepared for it ; the Greek and English, which should enable us to bring 
this to a successful end, might, it is to be feared, be wanting alike.” It 
seems, therefore, rather doubtful at what period the revisers, whoever they 
may be, will have attained that stock of philological knowledge in sacred 
criticism which would enable them to enter upon their task with some 
degree of confidence. But supposing such competent persons to be met 
with, the ‘‘ precise principle” on which a revision ought to be made has 
never yet been settled by those who are favourable to it. 

Dean Trench deprecates, and very justly, any meddling with the exist- 
ing text. The question, then, is, would the revisers consent so to abstain ? 
I hardly think so, when those who urge a revisal ground one of their chief 
reasons on the fact couched in the words of Dr. Biber, that “since the 
publication of the English A. V., in 1611, additional light has been 
thrown both upon the original text of the Holy Scriptures by collations 
of MSS., and upon the sense of particular passages by the researches of 
biblical scholars.” Now, if Iam not mistaken, it is this very fact that 
has the greatest weight with many individuals in favour of a revision, and 
yet to what dangers and perplexities does it not lead? Will those who 
undertake to amend our version be satisfied to pass over texts which, 
though existing in the English translation for three hundred years, rest on 
a very doubtful support from MSS.? Could they safely expunge the 
appearance of the angel and the moving of the waters at the pool of 
Bethesda? or that touching expression of our Lord, ‘‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of,’ which Olshausen declares is not found in the 





f On the Authorized Version of the N. T. in connexion with some recent pro- 
posals for its Revision. By R.C. Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
& Trench’s Notes on the Miracles, p. 247. 
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best MSS.?4 Again, though we might feel the force of Heb. xi. 13, 
much more vividly if we omitted the words ‘‘and were persuaded of 
them,” which, as the Dean remarks, “have no right to a place in the 
text,” and were to read, “ those all died in faith; not having received the 
promises, but having seen and saluted them,” like mariners homeward 
bound descrying the well-known features of a beloved land,—he must be 
a daring critic who would venture on this alteration. Equally so with 
the condemned text of the three heavenly witnesses. Pruning like this 
might be regarded by some persons as giving strength to the plant; and 
were its consequences merely confined to such as were versed in sacred 
criticisms, no detriment, but rather benefit, might result from the use of 
the knife. But we cannot forget that the A. V. is most truly the Vulgate, 
not merely of the poor, whether of the Church or Dissenters, for to them 
“each individual word is the word of inspiration,” but to thousands of 
otherwise well-educated persons who are unacquainted with the Greek 
language. With what feelings would such persons look upon the removal 
of the portions just mentioned? Would that be one of the methods of 
“building them up in their most holy faith? ” 

If, as the writer is prone to believe, there are not many individuals 
(Mr. Heywood and the Socinians excepted) who would deliberately place 
the readers of the A. V. in this dangerous predicament, the next question 
is, would it be worth while to run a tremendous hazard because some 
texts “ might” be rendered with greater clearness, it being evident at the 
same time, from the Dean of Westminster’s publication, that there are not 
half-a-dozen in which the true sense is any way obscured. It might in 
some cases be made brighter and clearer, but can mislead no one. Dr. 
Trench admits that “the flaws pointed out are frequently so slight that it 
would almost seem as if the objector had armed his eye with a microscope 
for the purpose of detecting that which otherwise would have escaped 
notice.”* And again, if our clergy were in the habit of “ postilling,” 
i.e. of explaining to their people each verse of a portion of a chapter 
consecutively, there might be some good reason in the wish for a revision ; 
but, as every one knows, this ancient and commendable usage is of very 
rare occurrence. A sermon is built upon two or three texts at the ut- 
most, and can have no reference to any minutiz of criticism. Let it also 
be remembered that the “force of authority” is infinitely less at present 
than at the period when the A. V. was completed. The knowledge of 
Greek was then but little extended, yet there were scholars not only versed 
in it, but deeply imbued with Hebrew and other Oriental lore. A trans- 
lation or revision emanating from such persons as Saravia, Lightfoot, and 
Reynolds, with an almost European reputation, would naturally be received 
by the clergy in general with the greatest respect and deference. Many 
of the clerical order at present have at least a competent acquaintance 
with the original language of the N. T., nor is the difference between 





h Biblischer Commentar. Erster Band., p. 577. 
# Whoever has attentively read the criticism on the versions of the five clergymen 
of “St. John” and the “ Romans,” in this Journal, will be disposed to admit that 
these expressions of the Dean of Westminster are by no means overstated. 
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themselves and our best critics so great as to inspire any very profound 
respect for the judgment of the latter. That any emendations would be 
thoroughly satisfactory can, therefore, hardly be expected. 

But, at any rate, some will say, the phraseology of our version has fre- 
quently become obsolete, and there can be no reason why a more modern 
idiom should not be adopted: To which it may be justly answered that 
such a change would too often weaken the impression which the archaic 
phraseology produces in the mind of reverence and attachment. Blanco 
White mentions that the Spanish translation of the Scriptures struck him 
frequently with a sense of the incongruous and the ludicrous, as compared 
with the to him familiar but dignified language of the Vulgate. As the 
touch of a modern chisel frequently impairs the almost imperceptible 
beauty of the outline in medieval workmanship, so would in any degree 
the adoption of a more modern phraseology, loosening gradually that 
reverence for the “words” of inspiration in the vernacular language 
which has so strong a hold upon the English mind. 

There is one point in the Dean of Westminster’s valuable little work, 
which appears to the writer of this so fundamentally objectionable that he 
trusts, under Divine Providence, it will never be carried out; and that is, 
the inviting learned Dissenters to assist the revisers with their suggestions, 
Of all schemes to lower the Church in the eyes of the people, and to 
elevate Nonconformity, none could seem better adapted. If they are to 
share with us in the task (as some suppose) of rendering our translation 
better and clearer, it must be evident that their teaching will come with a 
weight and authority which it never had before, and the weight of the 
argument be entirely taken away, that however Dissent may “ interpret” 
that word, the Church alone was the ‘‘ translator.” And as we “ profess,” 
at least, that the germs and commencement of episcopacy may be de- 
duced from the N. T., is it probable that our allies would surrender with- 
out a struggle the retention of the term Bishop, so obviously contrary to 
their own ecclesiastical system. 

As to a revision of the O. T., that is hardly even looming in the dis- 
tance. And here the case stands somewhat different as regards it and the 
N.T. We have very few Hebrew scholars of any mark, and the vast 
majority of our clergy are utterly unacquainted with the language. What- 
ever the revisers (whoever they were) might propose in the way of emenda- 
tion must be “implicitly ” received, which is not very probable; for we 
can scarcely imagine that expounders of Scripture would take other read- 
ings “ upon trust.” Let us console ourselves, however, with the fact that 
our authorized interpretation is of wide-world celebrity. The writer was 
acquainted with a pupil of the celebrated Gesenius, who had frequently 
declared to him that the English translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was, in his opinion, superior to that of any other modern version what- 
ever. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to say, that if the maxim, “ fas est et 
ab hoste doceri,” be of any validity, the words of one who was nurtured 
in the bosom of our church, but unhappily quitted her to find peace else- 
where, ought to be strongly impressed upon us as a caution against rash 
meddling, and at the same time as the most valuable of all testimonies, 
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* Who will not say,” observes Dr. Newman, “ that the uncommon beauty 
and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy (Protestantism) in this country? It lives in the ear 
like a music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of church bells 
which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities seem to 
be almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. ‘The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath 
its words. It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there 
has been about him of soft and gentle, and pure and penitent and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy never soiled. In the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark 
of religiousness about him whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 
Bible.” 

To this praise nothing can be added: May neither we nor our children’s 
children ever be destined to see anything taken from it. 

I remain, sir, yours truly, 


Cheltenham, Nov. 30, 1858. 





2 PETER II. 18. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Si1r,—While lately reading the second epistle of St. Peter, I remarked 
the Syriac version of the 18th verse of the second chapter, where the 


dvtws of the fertus receptus is rendered Yio Usas. My copy of 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament is not at hand just now. On looking into 
Greenfield’s pocket edition, published by Bagster, it appears that Griesbach 
has removed évtws to the foot of the page, and instead of it has inserted 
ohéyws. The Syriac version probably assisted to confirm Griesbach in 
his view. 

The question is certainly not of much importance, for even if évtws 
could be accepted as the true reading, the Syriac version would still give 
a correct interpretation, though not a literal translation. Can any of 
your correspondents say if the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament in 
the British Museum generally present the above reading ? 

AN INQUIRER. 
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NICODEMUS. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature,” 


S1r,—If we follow what appears to be the chronological order of the 
narrative of the evangelist John, we shall think that our Lord, on the 
occasion of his first visit to Jerusalem after his baptism, deemed it right 
to commence his ministry in the “ Holy City ” by entering the temple, and 
expelling thence the changers of money and those who sold sheep and 
oxen. Certain of the Jews who witnessed, doubtless not without amaze- 
ment, this unusual transaction, asked him—‘ What sign shewest thou 
unto us, seeing that thou doest these things?’”’ Such a question at such 
a time is of course very favourable to the idea that our Lord, though he 
had already changed water into wine at the marriage-feast in Cana, had 
not yet seen fit to do any marvellous work in the city of his father David. 
We may be disposed, at first sight, to regard it as too abrupt a procedure 
that our Lord should commence his career in Jerusalem, as Messiah, after 
his baptism, with the whip of cords and the menacing and forcible expul- 
sion of the dealers from the temple. But it is not for us to sit in judg- 
ment upon the Son of God, and decide according to our own narrow and 
imperfect views how it behoved him to act in the discharge of his high 
and holy ministry. The evangelist’s narrative is doubtless thoroughly in 
accordance with the idea that Jesus began as the Son, as well as the 
servant of God, by indignantly cleansing the temple from an unseemly 
traffic. When, however, he had thus authoritatively purified the sacred 
edifice, though the desecration would speedily be resumed, he at once 
proceeded to the passover to attest his divine commission by the perform- 
ance of wonders beyond the power of man, so that “ many believed in 
his name, when they saw the miracles which he did.” The expression, 
“believed: in his name,” implies that some at least of these believers were 
disposed to regard Jesus not only as a messenger from God, but also as 
the long-promised and expected Messiah. And if we may suppose that 
the extraordinary and unexpected transactions in the temple stirred up a 
spirit of lively curiosity and inquiry which resulted in the discovery of the 
fact that John the Baptist had publicly and humbly acknowledged his 
own vast inferiority to Jesus, we need not be surprised if some who 
honoured John as a specially commissioned servant of the Most High, 
should, in consequence of the Baptist’s previous testimony’ and our 
Lord’s subsequent miracles, receive the latter as the true Christ. Among 
those who were very strongly impressed by the sight and report of the 
superhuman works of Jesus—and we should remember that the son of 
Zacharias wrought no miracles—was “a man of the Pharisees named 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews,” of whom we read that “he came to 
Jesus by night, and said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles which thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 





J That the testimony borne by John to Jesus was well known to many, is evident 
from John x. 41. Jesus having taken up his temporary abode near the Jordan, where 
John had first baptized, many went to him and said, ‘‘ John did no miracle; but all 
things that John spake of this man were true.” 
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Not a few may feel inclined to censure somewhat severely the appa- 
rent inconsistency between the timid caution of this ruler and his plain 
and distinct verbal confession. How is it, such persons may ask, that 
this man who, so far as we can judge from the record, was sincere and 
upright in character, and thoroughly convinced of the divine mission of 
Jesus, should shrink from openly acknowledging Him by day, and under 
the influence of unworthy fear or false shame, or both, seek instruction 
from the heavenly teacher by night, and as it were by stealth? Believing 
him to have been culpably timorous and cautious, we do not for a moment 
attempt to defend him as if he were innocent; yet surely we may venture 
to offer a word of counsel, and say, “Study well the facts of the case 
before you pass sentence on the offender, and look also a little more 
closely into your own heart; you will then perhaps, while constrained in 
your conscience to condemn the conduct of Nicodemus, feel also com- 
pelled to concede that, in his position and circumstances, you would pro- 
bably have been quite as faulty as he was.” It is easy, indeed, for us to 
ask, “ Why did he go to Jesus by night? Why should even a Pharisee 
and ruler of the Jews hesitate to apply openly, and in the day, for in- 
struction to one whose wondrous miracles put it beyond all question that 
his high commission was immediately from God?’ The sudden and for- 
cible expulsion of the traffickers,—the language of Jesus, ‘‘ Make not My 
FatHEr’s house au house of merchandise,” —the instantaneous assumption 
of an authority in and over the temple, mdependent of, not to say far 
superior to, that of the high-priest himself,—the public rebuke, by such a 
decisive act, of the negligence or ignorance of the ecclesiastical rulers in 
sanctioning within the precincts of the sacred building a traffick which our 
Lord deemed so scandalous that, in his judgment, it was not too severe a 
measure to put it down by the voice of menace and the display of the 
whip of cords,—all this would at once arouse in the breasts of chief- 
priests and rulers, of Scribes and Pharisees, bitter feelings towards Jesus 
of jealousy and suspicion, ill-will and anger, which would too surely ex- 
tend themselves to such of their own number as should be found to enlist 
themselves among his disciples. Yet, although Nicodemus came to him 
secretly under the shelter of the night, our Lord neither refused to receive 
him, nor sternly rebuked his unworthy fear of man, and want of faith in 
God. They who are familiar with the Saviour’s perfect character as re- 
vealed to us in the four gospel-histories, and who are also not strangers 
to the infirmities of their fallen nature, will be surprised neither at the 
patient and solemn graciousness of the Lord, nor at the inconsistency 
between the profession and practice of the timid and inquiring ruler, 
especially if we believe that inquirer to have been at the time, not in 
the fervour of youth or courage of early manhood, but rather under 
the influence of the caution and hesitation natural to declining years 
(John iii. 4). 

But we must say a few words on the interview between our Lord and 
this sincere and devout, though cautious Pharisee. Convinced of the 
divine mission of Jesus, Nicodemus determined to seek him, in order to 
obtain further light and instruction upon a subject then much in his 
thoughts. It is scarcely necessary to ask what this subject was. For 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XVI. F F 
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can we read such passages as that in which the evangelist Luke, describing 
the impression made upon the Jewish nation by the preaching of the 
Baptist, tells us that “the people were in expectation, and all men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether he were the Christ or not ” (Luke iii. 15) 
—can we read such language, and doubt whether or not such thoughtful 
men as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea had submitted themselves 
to the baptism of John, though he did no miracle, and were of the 
number of those serious Jewish inquirers who meditated upon the possibly 
near approach of that kingdom of heaven, which the son of Zacharias 
had proclaimed as already at hand? And if so, we shall also scarcely 
doubt that the object of the visit of Nicodemus was to question Jesus 
concerning this kingdom, to which the Jewish ruler doubtless regarded 
the water baptism of John as the proper door of introduction. 

We suppose, then, Nicodemus to have been one of those who had 
devoutly accepted John as a messenger from God, and reverently sub- 
mitted to his baptism. Different individuals may draw different inferences 
from this hypothesis according as they may be biassed by their own 
peculiar subjective views. In the opinion of the writer of this letter, the 
inquiring ruler, being imperfectly enlightened, was probably laying too 
great stress on the efficacy of water-baptism, on the outward emblem of 
internal and spiritual purification. It would thus be not only unnecessary, 
but even morally injurious, to exalt to such an inquirer the value and im- 
portance in the rite of baptism of the application of the symbolical water 
by the agency of a holy man directly commissioned from God. Already 
disposed in his own mind to over-estimate rather than underrate the 
necessity and worth of the visible symbol and instrumentality, Nicodemus 
would rather need to have his views raised higher than John, the divinely- 
commissioned human agent, and the water of the Jordan, to a great and 
inestimable spiritual reality. Accordingly, our Lord, who, as the evan- 
gelist had just before stated, “knew what was in man,” and was there- 
fore well aware of the purpose which had brought the ruler into his pre- 
sence that night, proceeds at once to meet the defective and erroneous 
views of the enquiring Pharisee, by coming to the grand point without a 
moment’s hesitation or delay. He faithfully sets before his visitor a mo- 
mentous and vital truth with its necessary result. The vital truth is this 
—* That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” And the necessary inference from this vital truth is, 
«Except a man be born from above (dvw@ev), he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” Thus, without in the least degree denying the value and import- 
ance of John’s mission and baptism, our Lord sought to elevate the mind 
of the ruler far above both John and the baptismal water of the Jordan. 

Nicodemus may have had something of Naaman’s pride in his soul, 
for we know that even the afflicted Syrian leper could be proud. He was 
not fully aware that he was now in the presence of one who was no weak 
and partial respecter of persons. He may, therefore, have expected, as a 





* Our version is, “ Except a man be born again.” But surely it is better to render 
tvwOev here, as it is translated in ver. 31, ‘ He that cometh from above (&vw0ev) is 
above all.” 
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matter of course, that the new teacher would not treat an elderly Pharisee 
and ruler as a child who almost needed alphabetical instruction, or as one 
of the ignorant multitude. Somewhat surprised, and perhaps a little 
mortified, at the manner of his reception, and at an authoritative an- 
nouncement which seemed to declare him to be as yet unfit or unable to 
enter the kingdom of God, he hastily puts a stumbling-block in his own 
path, and affixing a literal physical interpretation to the term “ born,” 
replies rather in the spirit of a somewhat impatient objector, than in that 
of a self-distrustful and humble inquirer,—‘‘ How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born?” In his answer to this question, our Lord more fully ex- 
plains what he had already asserted; and, perhaps, partly to meet the 
language of Nicodemus, who had spoken of “ entering a second time into 
his mother’s womb,” he changes the phraseology from “ seeing” to “ en- 
tering,” —“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

How are we to interpret these words? Some would offer what appears 
to be something very like violence to the natural and obvious meaning of 
the sentence, and treat the particle “and,” not as a conjunction uniting 
two distinct things, “‘ water” and “spirit,” but merely as an explanatory 
term, viz., “of water, even of the spirit,” as if our Lord were not assert- 
ing the necessity of the use of material’ water in baptism. This method 
of interpretation seems well-nigh equivalent to the supposition that our 
Lord wished to say to the inquiring disciple of the son of Zacharias, 
“Thou hast been baptized with the water of Jordan by thy master John: 
my disciples are not to have the outward baptism of water, but only the 
inward baptism of the spirit.” Yet this view would be marvellously in- 
consistent with what we learn from the Acts and the Epistles to have been 
the authoritative and infallible apostolic interpretation (so far as the em- 
ployment of material water is concerned), of our Lord’s command “to 
baptize” those who should acknowledge him to be Lord and Christ. 
Indeed, if any believers, from the day of Pentecost onwards, could have 
been justified in declining to submit to baptism by water, they were the 
centurion Cornelius and his Gentile friends at Ceesarea, upon whom, while 
yet unbaptized, as Peter was preaching of Christ to them, “the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was poured,” so that the apostle and his Jewish com- 
panions “heard them speak with tongues and magnify God.” Peter in 
astonishment ceased from preaching, and soon asked, “Can any man for- 
bid water, that these should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in 
the name of the Lord.”’ Which of the apostles was more jealous than 
St. Paul of unlawfully or unnecessarily connecting the material with the 
spiritual? Yet having been himself baptized by Ananias at Damascus, 





! We know from John iv. 1, 2, that the disciples of Jesus baptized in his name 
many persons. This was done when they were near the Jordan; we have no reason 
to suppose, however, that this practice was pursued by them, when at a distance from 
that river. As John’s office seems to have been essentially connected with the admi- 
nistration of the rite of baptism, he appears to have exercised his ministry generally 
in the vicinity of the Jordan. 
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he afterwards baptized the Macedonian jailor and his family at Philippi, 
and also Crispus and Gaius, with the household of Stephanas, at Corinth. 
The whole tenor of the New-Testament history would seem peremptorily 
to forbid our putting what most readers of the evangelist will be disposed 
to regard as a somewhat harsh and forced interpretation upon our Lord’s 
plain words, €€ Jéatos «ai mvevpatos, and then inferring from this 
forced interpretation the propriety, not to say the duty, of abolishing the 
sacramental ordinance of water-baptism. 

But to return to the case of Nicodemus. We have supposed him to 
have been one of those Jews who devoutly regarded John as a messenger 
from God, and submitted to his baptism. On this supposition, it may 
be considered as thoroughly admissible to think that, although the son of 
Zacharias had himself spoken of a mightier one, who was to baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire, Nicodemus had very inadequate concep- 
tions on the subject of a spiritual baptism when he sought instruction 
from Jesus. My own view of the probably defective state of knowledge 
in which Nicodemus approached our Lord, inclines me to interpret the 
words of the latter to mean, “ Except a man be born of water and (also) 
of the spirit,” or rather, ‘ Except a man be born (not only) of water, but 
also of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Hence, 
the words of our Lord to Nicodemus (and my remarks are strictly con- 
fined to these), though asserting the absolute necessity of being born from 
above (dyw0ev), in order to enter into the kingdom of God, do not appear 
to me as in themselves designed to assert a divinely-established necessary 
connexion between the sacramental ordinance of baptism and the birth 
from above. Some, indeed, are inclined to believe that what Christ said 
to the Jewish ruler had no relation to Christian baptism. Yet it seems 
difficult to admit this view, when we bear in mind that our Lord, who 
knew all things, must have been well aware at the time, that, after his 
death and resurrection he was to establish in his church that which we 
call the Christian sacrament of baptism. 

While enlarging into the present letter some observations made else- 
where, the writer has endeavoured carefully to avoid all approach to that 
spirit of controversy and dogmatism, which, unseemly at all times, would 
be peculiarly so in any attempt to discuss such a subject as the interview 
between our Lord and Nicodemus. 


G. 





THE DIVINE NAME JEHOVAH. 


Srr,—As it is possible that the article in your last number on “the Exe- 
gesis of Gen. vi. 1—4” may have recalled to the remembrance of some of 
your readers my paper, entitled, ‘The Antediluvian Theocracy,” inserted 
in the J. S. Z., Jan., 1854, you will perhaps allow me space for a few 
words on a subject connected with that paper. 

Some time since my attention was directed to an article in the Bidlio- 
theca Sacra, Jan., 1857, by Mr. Alexander Mac Whorter, on “ Jehovah 
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considered as a memorial name,” and to a work by the same author, enti- 
tled, Yahveh Christ, or the Memorial Name. On examination of these 
productions, I found that the author had availed himself of the view of 
the divine name proposed in my paper, without, however, any proper 
expression of his obligation. But though Mr. Mac Whorter has adopted 
the theory I had suggested, to account for the origin of the word Jehovah 
or Yahve, and for the time and manner of its becoming a divine name, he 
has reproduced it with a modification which seems to me likely to render 
it somewhat less acceptable. Jehovah is with him not simply the name 
of God viewed as the Redeemer of men, but “is the great Messianic 
name of the Old Testament, and there represents the same Divine Person 
who afterwards appeared in the world’s history under the name of Christ ” 
(Preface). To this it has been replied (Evangelical Magazine, March, 
1858) that there are passages in the Old Testament in which Jehovah is 
“ distinguished from the Son or Messiah.” Psalm ex., and Isaiah liii. 6, 
10, are adduced in support of this assertion. And certainly it would seem 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, to bring these passages into harmony 
with the position that Jehovah is the Old-Testament name of Christ. 
But this difficulty disappears if Jehovah is taken simply as denoting God 
viewed as the Redeemer of men; if it is admitted that it is because God 
is Jehovah, that he unfolds the plan of salvation; that the Messiah is 
bruised, put to grief, and bears away the sins and sorrows of men; that 
he is constituted a priest after the order of Melchizedec; that he ascends 
his mediatorial throne to await the period when his foes shall be trodden 
beneath his feet. 

At the time that I wrote the paper to which I have referred, I was 
not acquainted with the views which had been expressed by Baumgarten 
and Delitzsch with respect to the significance of the Divine name. 
Otherwise I might have referred to them in support of the position that 
Jehovah \ooks forward to the future. But the view of the name Jehovah, 
which regards it as pointing to the successive manifestations of the Deity 
in historical revelation, and consequently to God as the Redeemer, is alto- 
gether distinct from that which sees in this name the expression of the 
hope of a deliverer as entertained in the earliest ages. To the objec- 
tion of Hengstenberg, in his commentary on the Apocalypse, as urged 
against Delitzsch, it is sufficient to reply, with respect to Rev. i. 4, 6, that 
it is not asserted that ‘“‘ He who is, and who was, and who is to come,” 
is equivalent to Jehovah; and that this expression may be used merely as 
a customary designation of God the Father. With Hengstenberg’s 
objection to the position that Jehovah denotes Jecoming, rather that being, 
I am not concerned. 

3. % 
December 14th, 1858. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Homilies on the former part of the Acts of the Apostles. Chap. I.—X. 
By Henry Atrorp, B.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Riving- 
tons. 1858. pp. 339. 


TuEsE expository lectures, the author tells us, are called “ Homilies 
after the example of our great master of expository preaching, John 
Chrysostom.” They contain the substance of expositions delivered at 
Quebec Chapel during the years 1856-7. They were preached from 
notes, and taken down in short-hand; on which account, the Dean 
observes, their style is different from that of written discourses. But 
as they are published by the author they are doubtless a faithful repre- 
sentation of his views as delivered to his hearers. 

Dean Alford has special qualifications for pulpit exegesis; a deep 
acquaintance with his subject, the enthusiastic interest in it which, in 
the case of a firm believer in the divine origin of revelation, is the 
sure result of studies like those which have long occupied him; and 
the faculty of presenting, in a popular form, the most important results 
of his researches. The mention of St. Chrysostom reminds us how 
Christianity and Christian teaching may be at the same time catholic 
and Biblical. No modern Bible eulogist could speak more strongly 
than that Catholic Father did on the degree in which the life of Chris- 
tianity depends on a constant intercourse with the Divine Word. 

“The reading of the Holy Scriptures,” says he, ‘is communion with God. 
Let us, then, heed the reading of the Holy Scriptures, not only during these two 
hours, but constantly, for the mere listening here will not be sufficient to secure 
the salvation of our souls. Let each man when he returneth home, take the 
Bible in his hand, and if he desire to derive a full and enduring advantage from 
the Holy Scripture, let him ponder therein upon the things spoken in the 
church. For the tree which groweth beside the stream mingleth not with its 
waters for two or three hours only, but during the whole day and the whole 
night, therefore is the plant rich in leaves: therefore is it laden with fruit, 
although no man water it; because, standing upon the bank of the river, it 


draweth up moisture through its roots, and through them imparteth strength to 
the whole stem.”4 


There is much more to shew that it was a paramount object in the 
teaching of St. Chrysostom to interest his people in the Scriptures, and 
to get them to draw from them that delight aud profit which he him- 
self so eminently enjoyed. It is not too much to say that the fashion 
of our own time, at least till lately, has been too much the reverse of 
this. The oratory which has been demanded from the pulpit on the 
part of a large class of hearers has been, as nearly as possible, inde- 
pendent of Scripture; it has seldom thrown a true and abiding light 
even on individual texts; still less has it made the hearts of the 
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hearers to “ burn within them ”’ while it ‘ opened up the Scriptures.” 
And the sort of exercise which has gone under the name of “ Expo- 
sition,” has too often been a mere idle occupation of the time devoted 
to it, requiring no previous study on the part of the lecturer, and im- 
parting no information to the hearer; resulting, in fact, in a distaste 
to expository preaching. The ministers and stewards of the divine 
mysteries have, much too extensively, themselves neglected such a 
study of the Scriptures as was necessary to qualify them for giving 
precise information as to their contents, 

There are some, indeed, at one extremity of the Church, whose 
notions of catholicity are to shew, from those of St. Chrysostom, that 
they practically suppress the Divine oracles lest they should be guilty 
of leading their hearers to suppose that an acquaintance with the 
Divine Word is necessary for them; they have cultivated a personal 
ignorance of its contents, refusing to receive its light except as that 
light has been polarized by some medieval medium. To them, and 
those of their hearers who drink into their doctrine, the Bible is a book 
to be sealed and avoided. 

But there are, we fear, far too many at another extremity who have 
been abundantly zealous in giving people the Bible, without a corre- 
sponding care to give them the Word of God. Many who have talked 
most about the Bible, who have been loudest in its praise, and most 
forward in its dispersion, have been too often content with the most 
superficial acquaintance with its real meaning. Benevolent distributers 
of the Sacred Volume have thus recommended a work, the contents of 
which, to say the least, they have never studied. Dean Alford 
remarks :— 

“The knowledge of the Bible in our own days is by no means proportionate to 
the abundance of copies of the Book itself distributed amongst us. And this is 
particularly the case among the educated classes. .... It is very common 
indeed to meet with a person among the higher classes knowing much of civil 
matters, much, very likely, of the religious acts of life, who has hardly any 
acquaintance with the matter of the Bible. Indeed, I do not see how, in 
fashionable society, it is possible for children to know anything of it; for the 
life of the family is led in contradiction to the Bible. The Bible is not made 
use of, nor recognized at all, except for certain perfunctory observances which 
are soon over, and the termination of which no one regrets. In Christian 
families the case might be different, and ought to be different ; but even there 
we very often find (and I speak as one whose daily business is with the text of 
Scripture, labouring and working over it) phenomena of ignorance of the Bible 
which are positively astounding. We find that persons do not know the differ- 
ence between one gospel and another, as to order, or as to contents; and we 
very often see that they have not an intelligent idea of even the most frequently 
quoted texts.” 

Dean Alford gives this among his reasons for continuing the course 
of expository Lectures in which he had been already engaged. After 
having coneluded his expositions of the gospel of St. John, he gives 
good reasons for advancing in the account of the history of the 
Christian Church instead of passing under review another of the 
gospels. He believes, too, that there are several reasons belonging to 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles itself, why it is very important 
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to consider and explain it, especially at the present time. There is, he 
remarks, no subject about which people’s minds are so much divided 
as the constitution, and regulation, and doctrine of the Church of 
Christ; while he firmly believes that a thorough study of this Book 
would tend greatly to harmonize men’s views on these points. Every 
word of this Book, too, belongs to the same spiritual dispensation under 
which we are now living. In the gospels, the teaching of our Lord 
referred to a state of things which has been greatly modified by the 
events subsequent to his death, and all difficulty thence arising is 
removed in the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘“* Another reason for choosing this Book is, that we live in a day of consider- 
able danger in one direction, and that direction, strange to say, after all that has 
passed over the Church of Christ, after the Reformation three hundred years 
ago, the direction of defalcation to the Church of Rome. Now, of all the books 
of Scripture antagonistic to any such view of Christian doctrine or practice as 
that Church entertains, there is none so pointedly antagonistic as the Acts of 
the Apostles; .... I therefore trust that these expository Lectures may, in 
their place, in some measure stop what I cannot but call (and I call it so in con- 
sideration of that ignorance of Scripture which I have been speaking of) the 
senseless tendency of our present = | in the direction which I have mentioned ; 
senseless, because God has informed us better. He has given us his Word to 


study, and now we are backsliding again almost into the times before we had 
that Word opened to us.” 


Dean Alford takes the same view of what is implied in the word 
jpéato, in the passage, “ Of all which Jesus began both to do and to 
teach,” as that which Dr. Wordsworth has maintained ; viz., that the 
former treatise gave an account of the opening only of the work of 
Jesus, while he was upon earth; the Acts of the Apostles declares what 
the same Jesus continued to do and to teach from heaven. We do not 
believe that the word #p£aro is itself a sufficient basis for this view ; 
but the proofs which Dr. Wordsworth has supplied that St. Luke 
intended to exhibit the risen Saviour as the source of the developments 
of his Church and doctrine, described in the Acts, are clear and sufti- 
cient ; and, as there is no reason for bounding the working and the 
teaching of Christ at the period where St. Luke’s narrative so abruptly 
ends, or even at the latest period indicated by other documents of the 
New Testament, we have an equal right to say that the Church, in its 
constitution and doctrine as manifested in sub-apostolic times, is no 
less the work of the same Jesus. The plant of God’s right-hand- 
planting, which, by Divine power, had put forth its cotyledons only in 
the Acts, had, in after times, assumed its developed form and foliage ; 
developed, not by human tendencies more or less obvious from the 
intended type, but by the original source of its growth. 

We are as much inclined as Dean Alford is to apprehend the 
danger to which he refers in the direction of Rome. We feel chagrined 
that Englishmen, educated Englishmen in the nineteenth century, 
official members of a church like ours, should have manifested the 
intellectual and moral imbecility of which he complains, and we believe 
with him that it is partly owing to the neglect of Scripture in which 
our clergy and others have allowed themselves ; but we are convinced 
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that the most effective way of meeting this danger, on the part of those 
who have influence like that which Dean Alford has in the Church of 
England, would be to adhere to the spirit of our own Reformation, and 
to shew how strong the demand of the Church of England is on the 
reason and the affection of Evangelical Christians. And this would 
tend to ward off a danger in an opposite direction, which, whatever 
Dean Alford may think, is still more to be apprehended. It is the 
prevalence of that spirit of dissolution, which, under the plea of the 
“liberty of private judgment,” resolves the Church into a mere mass 
of independent subjectivities ; a spirit by which a notion is recom- 
mended by its non-conformity to whatever has been most firmly 
believed from the earliest ages of Christianity, and which abhors the 
idea of any sort of authority, not merely of persons but of office, as in 
any way or in any age of the Church derived from divine appointment. 

Dean Alford has gone in these Lectures to the utmost extreme in 
this assertion of religious democracy. In order to cut away the un- 
catholic claims of a false hierarchical absolution, he strikes at the root 
of principles which have been more or less held by all who have not 
abandoned the faith in the divine origin of Christianity and of its 
documents. The manner in which he speaks about the apostles and 
their office is new to English, and we may say to evangelical theology. 
It is, in fact, part of a system of foreign speculation which he could not 
consistently adopt without importing the whole. According to Dean 
Alford, the apostles, 7.e., the twelve, so far from having been endowed 
with power from on high, and being anything like “ foundations ” on 
which the Church was built, were considerably inferior to the rest of 
the believers in their character and their work. In remarking on the 
words: “They were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria except the apostles,” he says :— 

‘“‘ Now certainly this does seem remarkable enough, that the apostles them- 
selves, who no doubt would have the head and front of the persecution at 
Jerusalem, should have remained there. This is strange. It is strange, again, 
that these same apostles, who were to be the founders of the Church throughout 
the world, should not have gone forth on the first missionary journey; that 
they should have left it to others to break ground and to preach the Word, as 
by and by we find they did.” 

Among the reasons for ‘‘ this remarkable tarrying of the apostles 
at Jerusalem,” Dean Alford gives the following :— 

‘* We may well trace (and it has been traced by most of those who have 
gone at all deeply into the spirit of the narrative) that the Lord here was 
pleased to keep the apostles at Jerusalem, and to send forth private individuals 
to preach the gospel elsewhere, to shew that he was not dependent upon eccle- 
siastical office, or the power and dignity given to certain men for the dispersion 
of his gospel, but that he had made every Christian to be a declarer of and 
missionary for his gospel at his own proper time and in his own way. ‘ They 
that were dispersed’ (there is no distinction you see between them) ‘went 
everywhere preaching the Word.’ ” 

We do not exactly know to whom the Dean refers, as having gone 
thus deeply into the spirit of the narrative, but our own feeling is, that 
they have come up with a sentiment which was utterly unworthy of 
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repetition. That the twelve apostles who had been elaborately in- 
structed by our Lord during his ministry on earth, who had frequently 
been indoctrinated by him into the comprehensive nature of his king- 
dom, who had been emphatically commanded, in his last words, to go 
forth and make disciples in all nations, with the express promise of his 
presence, and who were specially called Apostles, as being specially 
sent forth ; these men, Peter, John, and the rest, were divinely retained 
at Jerusalem, just to shew that they were not wanted, or even for the 
purpose of throwing discredit upon anything like the exercise of that 
authority with which the Lord himself had invested them! Dean Alford 
has, in fact, ascribed to the Lord Jesus the low polemical prejudice of 
modern ecclesiastical republicanism ; and for the sake of repudiating all 
idea of authority as derived from the apostles, has reduced to zero the 
holy college itself ! 

It was ‘now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the 
Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel ;” to them were 
committed the keys of the kingdom of heaven that it might be “ opened 
to all believers ;’’ and yet of all God’s chosen people these men were 
the least qualified and the least disposed to act upon what had been 
revealed to them! Such is Dean Alford’s verdict with regard to the 
apostles, 


‘« If we search among that body of the twelve, little as we know respecting 
them personally and individually, except in one or two cases, we shall not I 
think find, humanly speaking, those elements of which we are in search. They 
were all Jews. Although some of their names, and some few incidents which [ 
have mentioned to you on one or two occasions, seem to point at a certain kind 
of connexion with Gentiles or with Grecian Jews, they were all, we may well 
say, strict Jews. They had been brought up in Judaism. They were con- 
tinually dwelling, in their thoughts and in their questions to the Lord Jesus, 
upon the restoration of the kingdom to Israel. These were the matters with 
which their thoughts were occupied.” 


We interrupt Dean Alford here to remind him of a remark of his 
own, in his first Homily, which he appears to have forgotten. 


‘Tt is commonly said, that they misunderstood our Lord’s words when they 
asked this question (wilt thou at this time restore? ete.) But I would rather 
regard the question as the best possible proof that they understood what our 
Lord meant; that they had profited by his instruction during these forty days. 
They connected in their minds with the immediate promise of the descent of the 
Spirit, exactly that very thing which God had ever connected with it.” 


Now, it is too bad, that after having thus corrected the vulgar 
notion on this subject, the Dean should revert to this notion and endorse 
it in order to shew the narrow Judaism of the apostles. But we will 
go on with our quotation. 


‘“‘ By and by we shall come to speak more at length respecting the work 
which had to be done, when we age of the wonderful person who was raised 
up to do it; but I will only shortly say now, that we do not find among the 
apostles elements fitted for the carrying on of that work, always humanly 
speaking. If we look at their subsequent conduct with regard to it, though we 
find that doubtless they yielded when the manifestation of God’s will by his 
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Spirit was put before them, yet we do not find, I think, in the subsequent history 
of the Acts of the Apostles, this book itself, that they took any active part in 
the dispersion of the Gospel of Christ to the Gentiles, down to the period when 
the history of that book ends. We find, on the contrary, that the chief of them, 
even St. Peter himself, although he had been by a heavenly vision let into the 
truth that the Gentiles were to be, as Gentiles, partakers of the blessings of 
Christ’s Gospel, yet even so late as some years after that time, vacillated upon 
that point. There was a difficulty to persuade him, although revelation per- 
suaded, although the facts which manifested God’s will persuaded, when they 
were brought before him, yet still in his own thoughts, his own feelings, there 
was a difficulty and a reluctance in this matter which extended far on in his 
course: and although we may believe, and are bound to believe, that in the in- 
spiration of the Spirit itself this was never found, yet it is a remarkable fact that 
} am epistles of St. Peter and St. James, addressed as they are in spirit to all 
Christians, are nevertheless really and actually addressed to Jewish Christians, 
and that the things said in them seem to belong more immediately, and in their 
primary meaning, to those Christians than others. I think we may very well 
say, then, especially in the light which God has been pleased to reveal to us, 
that it was not his pleasure that the world should be evangelized by means of 
those twelve apostles, and that in them were not found the elements of the 
workmen for doing that work.” 


We again remind Dean Alford of what he himself had said. He 
remarks in his first Homily, that this book “does not represent the 
acts of the apostles in any clear terms. The acts of many of the 
apostles are not so much as even once mentioned, their names only 
once, and nothing else respecting them.” Yet he chooses, in the cita- 
tion we have given, to speak of this book as containing “the sub- 
sequent history of the acts of the apostles,” and to argue from its 
silence respecting them, that they did nothing but what is here related. 
We know from other sources that there were circumstances of immense 
importance in the ministerial life of St. Paul himself which are not 
mentioned by St. Luke. We know that St. Peter and St. John had 
a history in connexion with the spread of the Gospel and the manage- 
ment of the Church which is not alluded to, and could not be in this 
memoir; and we have abundant right to conclude that the twelve, as 
a body,—those of them who survived their divinely appointed occu- 
pancy of the especial post of danger, had a history which was sufficient 
to justify the exalted terms in which the apostolate is spoken of 
throughout the New Testament, and in other undoubted monuments of 
antiquity. If, however, history has not recorded the doings of the 
“Twelve Apostles of the Lamb,” the great Master Builder has 
engraven their names on the ‘ twelve foundations” on which he has 
built his Church. 

But Dean Alford, we maintain, has done extreme injustice to the 
Christian character of St. Peter for the sake of giving reasons why the 
whole apostolate were to be shelved at Jerusalem as not the men by 
whom it pleased God that the Gospel should be preached to the world. 
He has injuriously compared the conduct of the apostles with that of 
the “ private Christians’ of whom he speaks, who left Jerusalem when 
driven thence by persecution, and preached the Gospel, as though 
these man had at once abandoned their Judaism, while the apostles 
could not be cured of it by the fire of persecution. But what were the 
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facts? ‘They which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, preaching the word to none but to the Jews only.” Whereas, 
we know that after Peter and John had accomplished their apostolic 
work at Samaria, where the spiritual power of their office had been 
divinely attested, they “ preached the Gospel in many villages of the 
Samaritans’ on their return to Jerusalem. And during the sub- 
sequent temporary quiet of the Church, St. Peter is found passing 
throughout all quarters in his apostolic and missionary work; and 
Dean Alford himself remarks, ‘“‘ He is again made an actor in intro- 
ducing multitudes of Gentiles, as he had done multitudes of Jews, into 
the Church of Christ ;” though from that time it appears, according 
to the Dean, “ he is no more pre-eminent in his work.” St. Peter, it 
seems, “ the chief of the apostles,’”’ was still oscillating on the point as 
to whether the Gentiles, as Gentiles, were to be partakers of the bless- 
ings of Christ’s Gospel! ‘There was a difficulty to persuade him, al- 
though revelation persuaded, although the facts which manifested God's 
will persuaded, when they were brought before him, yet still in his 
own thoughts, his own feelings, there was a difficulty and a reluctance 
in this matter which extended far on in his course.”’ 

But the Dean has not given the least show of reason for these 
assertions as to the personal views and feelings of St. Peter. Certainly 
none are found either mentioned or implied in the Acts; the only re- 
flection on the conduct of St. Peter is that contained in the epistle to 
the Galatians. But what, after all, does that amount to? St. Peter 
had broken through a custom rooted in Judaism, which forbade the 
eating with Gentiles ; and he, doubtless, was “ to be blamed,”’ though we 
are not bound to believe that St. Paul's rebuke was not too severe when 
he allowed himself to yield to the prejudice of his Jewish brethren 
on this point. But did this carry with it any opinion or feeling on the 
part of St. Peter, or that of the brethren from Jerusalem, that the 
Gentiles were not as Gentiles to be partakers of the blessings of the 
Gospel? He who had said, “ Of atruth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him ;” they who had exultingly “glorified 
God, saying, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life,” did they imply any doubt and reluctance on this point be- 
cause they were not yet prepared to give up a national custom? In 
short Dean Alford’s impeachment of the character of St. Peter, and 
through him of that of the rest of the apostles, has no foundation in 
any accounts which we have of them; it is contradicted by the whole 
tenor of what we really know or may certainly gather, and we are 
sorry that the Dean should have lent himself to speculations which 
are so one-sided in their origin, and, we think, dangerous in their 
tendency. 

The authority of the Dean in his own congregation was no doubt, 
and deservedly, considerable ; but if there were any of them who had 
for themselves searched the Scriptures as he recommends, they must, 
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we think, have felt that on this subject, as on several others, the Dean 
was bringing strange things to their ears, and things quite contrary 
to the convictions which the Scripture and its sober interpreters have 
left on their minds, the result of which would be a want of confidence 
in their instructor rather than a participation in his paradoxical views. 
We are quite sure, too, that the tendency to extreme views, which 
according to Dean Alford this book is adapted to arrest, and which it 
is his constant aim to oppose in these homilies, will rather be strength- 
ened than otherwise by Dean Alford’s method. A solid demonstrative 
appeal to Scripture could not logically have been rejected, especially 
in the face of his refutation; a candid regard to the claims of 
catholic truth in which that of Scripture is reflected; a loyal re- 
cognition, in short, on the part of a dignitary of the Church of England, 
of the principles of the Anglican Reformation, might have done some- 
thing towards establishing wavering minds ; but when such minds per- 
ceive that, not only is genuine catholic tradition treated as a thing of 
naught, but the common sense of Christendom as to Scripture itself, 
the things in it which have always been most surely believed, are 
made to give way to modern subjectivity, they will, as far as such 
influence goes, be comfirmed in their doubts, and endeavour to escape 
from what they regard as the shifting sands of Protestantism to the 
apparently firmer ground offered them by the mirage of Popery. 





Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles and on the Epistles. By Joun 
Davip Macrrive, D.C.L., Principal of Magdelene Hall. Oxford 
and London: Parker. 1858. pp. 401. 


Dr. Macsrive’s short preface will give the best account of the origin 
and object of these lectures. 


“My work explanatory of the Gospels has been long before the world, and I 
now complete my observations on the New Testament with the Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles. They were prepared for the purpose of qualifying the 
students entrusted to my care for an intelligent and beneficial study of com- 
mentaries and treatises on theology ; and as it appeared to me desirable to keep 
them within moderate limits, I have abstained from critical discussions, and have 
in general been content to state my opinion without a reference to the reason on 
which it has been formed. They are committed to the press in the persuasion 
that those who have received their education in Magdelene Hall butes the 
many years in which I have been principal, will value them as an acceptable 
memorial of their University residence, and with the desire that they may pro- 
mote the edification of all who read them, by leading them to a more diligent 
and prayerful perusal of this portion of the Word of God.” 


Dr. Macbride has furnished in these lectures an admirable digest 
of the account which the New Testament contains of the progress of 
Christianity from the time at which St. Luke’s narrative in the Acts 
begins to the period when the canon closes. His plan is to introduce 
the epistles in the progress of the history in the order of their occur- 
rence, and thus, by a lucid analysis of their contents, to exhibit the 
coincidences they present as to facts with St. Luke’s account, as well 
as their development of Christian doctrine. Dr. Macbride has, we 
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think, given more importance to the objection of Dr. Hales to Paley’s 
argument, derived from these coincidences, than they really possess; 
the assumption of that writer, able as he is in his own department, 
would not in the slightest degree diminish the force of Paley’s reason- 
ing. Supposing it true,.as Dr. Hales assumes, that St. Paul kept 
and carried about with him copies of his own epistles, and that St. 
Luke had the opportunity of consulting them ; it is most unlikely that 
the author of the Acts should, with St. Paul by his side, consult these 
documents for facts, and still more unlikely that he should have so 
studied them as to be able to conceal, so completely as he has, his obli- 
gations to them. The coincidences are manifestly undesigned ; they 
often have the appearance of discrepancies to a degree which nothing 
can logically account for, but the assumption that St. Luke’s account 
was derived from other sources than the Epistles. 

It will be obvious to those who are acquainted with the best and 
soundest literature which has appeared on the subject of these lectures, 
that Dr, Macbride has condensed the result of a large amount of 
reading. He refers but little to modern speculations; and of this we 
are far from complaining. His conclusions are, in the main, those of 
the soundest of our own theological writers; though on some points, 
especially those which relate to the outward constitution of the Church, 
he leans to the opinions of some of the continental reformers, rather 
than to the convictions of those who laid down their lives in restoring 
the Gospel and the apostolic constitution of the Church for our own 
country. 

He maintains that neither the service nor the ministry of the 
Christian Church rested in any degree on the divinely appointed order 
of the Hebrew Church. 


“The Christian special worship did not originate with the apostles, for the 
model was already extant, though not in the temple, but in the synagogue. The 
true God had selected a single spot for the sacrificial worship whic he had him- 
self ordained, but it was a duty in every place to render him the homage of 
prayer and praise . . . . The synagogue and the temple had no connexion with 
each other, though the Jews worshipped in both, and the service of the former 
was conducted, not by the priests but by the rulers, and they delegated at their 
discretion the office of reading and exhorting to whom they pleased.” 


As, according to the plan of the venerable principal, he has merely 
stated his opinions on this subject and on others relating to the consti- 
tution of the primitive church, we are not furnished with the means of 
perceiving where, in the worship of the synagogue, some of the most 
important features of the government of the church, even in the pro- 
visional form of it which we find in the Acts, are to be found. The 
independent Jewish congregations, called synagogues, appear to have 
rested on no divine appointment, and as Dr. Macbride appears to inti- 
mate, were under no clerical government, and this is the main point of 
analogy which Dr. Macbride seems to refer to. We can only say, that 
we have not so read the accounts which have come down to us of the 
way in which the Saviour began and continued to build His Chureh, 
as to be otherwise than convinced that Dr. Macbride’s account of it is 
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utterly inadequate. The so-called Great Synagogue might, perhaps, 
have furnished some analogy to the apostolic church, but we do not 
believe that either the one or the other was the model after which a 
structure was raised under the immediate inspiration of the Spirit, 
destined and adapted in its outward constitution, as well as its religious 
principles, to prevail against the outward assaults as well as the 
spiritual wickedness of the world. 

Except on such points as these, we admire and cordially sympathize 
with the spirit which pervades these Lectures. They are excellently 
adapted to furnish the student with the means of a general survey of 
the New Testament revelation, adapted to build him up in his most 
holy faith. 


The following is the closing testimony of the venerable principal. 


“ A volume which has God for its Author, teaches us what we are to believe, 
supplies us with principles to direct our conduct, and opens to us the only view 
we can have of the unseen world, is a treasure that may well be called more 
precious than thousands of gold and silver, as with its value nothing can be 
compared. Man is too apt to underrate a blessing which he has always enjoyed, 
and the only way in which we can in any degree realize its excellence, is to 
imagine what would be our condition without it. Our university education has 
the advantage ef enabling us to form, in some degree, an estimate of the extent, 
and strength, and weakness of the human intellect, when left to its own 
sagacity ; and modern history shews how much the standard of morality has 
been raised through the reflected light of Christianity shining upon those who 
are little influenced by its doctrines, while those who have received the truth in 
the love of it, have set their seal to its excellence by shewing its effect upon 
themselves in enlarging the understanding and opening and sanctifying the 
heart. Each successive age, under the modifications of society, by barbarism 
and refinement, illustrates the enlightening and transforming efficacy of the 
Word of the living God; and if misgiving should arise in any mind by the 
scepticism of some, or the perverse ingenuity of others, in denying or explaining 
away essential articles of our religion, their doubts may be dispelled, and their 
faith strengthened, by a perusal of the reports of our Missionary Societies, 
which prove that the Gospel is now, as of old, alike to the ignorant idolator 
and to the argumentative apologist of Polytheism, the power of God unto salva- 
tion. This Word, then, to which we owe our superior civilization and morality, 
has the strongest claim upon our study; but far be it from me to recommend 
such an exclusive attention to any one study, even of this best of books, being 
persuaded of its tendency to narrow the mind; and believing, as our Lord 
says of the Scribe, who, instructed to the kingdom of God, brings out of his 
treasure things both new and old, that he who takes the widest range of reading 
will best appreciate the surpassing excellence of the Bible.” 





History of the Apostolic Period to the Destruction of Jerusalem. By 
Hexry Ewarp. Gittingen: Dieterisch. London: Nutt. 1858. 
pp. x, 753. (‘ Geschichte der Apostolischen Zeitalters.” ) 


Tuts is the second edition of the sixth volume of Professor Ewald’s 
History of the People of Israel. He had expected to arrive at the 
end of his work in this volume, but found it necessary to extend it to 
another volume, which, besides completing the history, is to contain 
the alphabetical index to the whole work, and we are led to hope for 
its speedy appearance. We intimated, in our notice of the last volume 
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two years ago, that however we might regret the philosophic principles 
of Ewald, we could not but feel deeply interested in the accouut he 
gave of the greatest subject which the world’s history has ever pre- 
sented; and we are sure that whoever has shared in this feeling will 
do so in a still greater degree in perusing and studying this volume. 

The history of the true religion has, in his view, constituted the 
main interest of the history of Israel; and, however the facts with 
which he deals may appear to us to demonstrate the presence of a 
Power which his system does not acknowledge, he does not shun to 
declare in general the full value of these divine phenomena. 

“ As regards the matters here treated of,’ says he, “no reader 
should forget that to me their genuine historic importance, as a whole, 
and in every important particular, has for more than thirty years, and 
as the result of every fresh inquiry, constantly appeared the same as I 
have here fully represented it.” 

The character of Christ, so strikingly and lovingly drawn in the 
last volume, regarded as it is by Ewald as the embodiment of the 
divine ideal, towards which the religious history of the chosen people 
was continually striving, is placed by him immeasurably above that of 
any mere child of human nature, though he does not in words acknow- 
ledge his supreme divinity. 

In the same spirit of general obedience to the documents of sacred 
history—and, we may add, of respect for other ancient documents which 
some Bible Christians of our own day ignore—Ewald here exhihits the 
divine phenomena of the birth of the Christian Church; and if his 
object had been to shew the opposite of what his philosophy supposes, 
viz., that these phenomena were utterly unaccountable as mere natural 
sequences, he could scarcely have more strikingly represented them. 
The apparent destruction of the Messiah himself, and the ruin of his 
cause, the helplessness and despair of the only remnants of the religious 
life of the ancient people, are finely described by Ewald as the concen- 
tration of a power which was to become mighty in proportion to the 
pressure to which it had been subjected. 


“It is as though the incomprehensible divine power of such a work, unaf- 
fected by all human oppression, as well as by all human despondency, must 
force its way just at that point where it is most inevitably driven back; and as 
though it then, flashing forth, asserted its whole inherent power on any appa- 
rent occurrence of an outward kind which comes in its way at that particular 
point of its history. What appears weakest among sensible phenomena will 
then become the instrument of a power which nothing can stand against. 

“This is most clearly apparent in the present case; a truth in itself the 
mightiest imaginable, already inwardly given, is forced back to the utmost 
before the hostility of the great world, as well as by the terror and despondency 
of its own friends; yet it so breaks forth as that now, even without the visible 
Christ, it produces an entirely new race of men on the earth, fully imbued with 
Christianity. ..... 

‘“‘ There are now gathered in the immoveable faith and the consequent mar- 
vellous conduct of his disciples as the pillars of the new Church, all the purest 
and mightiest powers which could lie in the spirit of the ancient people for an 
entirely new work; and once more there proceed from the inmost recesses of 
that people the most wonderful herves ; in far other forms, indeed, than the 
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ancient heroes of Israel, yet in nothing inferior to them as to their influence 
upon the world.” 

In treating of the Resurrection of Christ, however, Ewald has not 
been faithful to the history. According to him, their Divine Master did 
manifest himself to the faith of his disciples as living and gloriously 
triumphant, and this faith became the impulsive power by which they 
were transformed to spiritual heroism ; but the phenomenon was purely 
spiritual, and compared with this it was a matter of no importance 
what became of the body of Jesus. 

There are many points of great interest, both in the history of the 
church and the contemporary history of the people of Israel, which are 
discussed with all the earnestness and ability of this now veteran his- 
torian of Scripture. We hope the promise of the speedy completion 
of the work will be fulfilled; and as we formerly intimated, we shall 
hope then to give a more copious account of the last and crowning por- 
tions of the professor’s labours. 





The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia. Being a 
Condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, with addi- 
tions from other sources. By the Rev. J. H. A. Bompercer, 
D.D. Part VII. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 130. 


We have been well pleased to observe the steady progress of this very 
valuable publication; and are happy now to inform our readers, that 
one volume having been completed, the above is the first part of the 
second volume. The present number is by no means inferior to its 
predecessors, in respect either of the general interest of the subjects 
treated in it, or of the mode of treatment, but well maintains the cha- 
racter which this great work of Dr. Bomberger’s has already established. 
It extends from Concordat to Dogmatics ; and among the articles we 
may mention specially that on Constantine and his sons, Cranmer, 
Crusades, and a long article on the ecclesiastical history of Denmark. 
From the first of these we extract the following on the character of 
Constantine. 


“ His great merit consists not only in his elevating Christianity out of per- 
secution and distress, but also in inaugurating a Christian state. That the 
Church was injured by the sudden transition to public favour and worldly dis- 
tinction, cannot be laid to his blame; but he is to be blamed for forsaking the 
way of freedom, and taking the first step towards the pernicious assumption of 
ecclesiastical dominion. Heathen authors, like Victor and Zosimus, call him 
greedy of praise, vain and unreliable; and that they do not err is shewn by 
his = Fs court-life, his public conduct, and his intercourse with the clergy. 
Even Eusebius (iv. 16) is a witness to this, if it is true that Constantine had 
coins struck in which he was represented as engaged in prayer. The emperor 
recognized himself as an instrument of Providence, which recognition raised his 
natural selfishness to despotic self-love, and his surroundings confirmed him in 
it, especially as he no longer had enemies to contend with. He possessed re- 
ligious excitability, but lacked moral firmness entirely, and he continued to 
serve himself, even in taking care of the Church.” 


Our general praise of this Encyclopedia is, of course, subject to 
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considerable qualification in respect of particulars, and in a work of 
such a miscellaneous character we and our readers must expect a good 
deal of which we cannot entirely approve. Of this the above extract 
affords a specimen. Without, however, entering upon the question, 
too extensive for our limits, of the character of Constantine, we may 
ask, in what respect is the fact, if it be a fact, of Constantine being re- 
presented on his coins in the attitude of prayer, illustrative of his vanity 
or greediness of praise? For a Roman emperor, whose predecessors 
had frequently claimed and received divine honours, thus to present 
himself constantly before the eyes of his subjects in an-attitude of re- 
cognition of a superior and overruling Being, cannot, we think, be 
by any means so construed. We would further ask, in reference to the 
latter part of this extract, whether Constantine was not, in reality, and 
eminently, an instrument of Providence; and if so, whether we are 
justified in inferring such evil results from his recognition of the fact? 
We would also remark that, in our opinion, the expression “ his sur- 
roundings,” is scarcely English. 
We conclude this notice with the following character of Cranmer. 


“ Cranmer’s character combined high excellencies and great infirmities. He 
was mild, peaceable, and conciliatory. By nature timid, undecided, and com- 
liant, he often shewed inflexible firmness and courage. His gentleness towards 
Foes became proverbial; but he was backward in defending his friends. His 
generosity ook hospitality won many friends, whilst his vacillation and indecision 
repelled others. He was conscientious, and yet pliant and easily impressed. 
Above all, he lacked that central living principle, justification by faith, which 
animated Luther, and a clear perception of other Gospel truths. And yet he 
seemed best suited to influence a man like Henry. Often his conviction of duty 
may have yielded to what seemed the necessities of the case. In literature, as 
in other matters, Cranmer possessed no originality. Though his writings 
exhibit extensive reading lt drill in the use of material, they present nothing 
new; display no independent research. He gained by slow steps the theolo- 
gical position he held under Edward. Besides contending with outward oppo- 
nents, he had to wrestle with his natural weakness, which often overcame him. 
But his last and deepest fall was only the transition to that final victory which 
secures to him a place among the great men of the Reformation.” 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE VATICAN MS.—Tue Cureronan Syriac Gosrets. 


Havina freely expressed our opinion as to the merits of this first edition of 
the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, we proceed to make some observations as to 
the value of the Ms. itself. Now that it is no longer hidden within the recesses of 
the Vatican, now that it is once fairly before the world, it must necessarily be 
exposed to the ordeal of public opinion. No prescriptive rights, no mere , bn 
of antiquity, will suffice to shield it from the attacks of hostile criticism. The 
Ms. will be thoroughly sifted, its faults unceremoniously exposed, its deficiencies 
clearly pointed out. Hitherto the Codex Vaticanus has verified the maxim of 
Tacitus— Omne —— pro magnifico est. Wrapped up in the obscurity of the 
Papal Library, this ancient Ms. has been looked up to with an almost idolatrous 
veneration, and its text, even when disfigured by Tiendins, has been made, too 
frequently, the standard by which to judge of all other readings. We venture 
to predict that the publication of the Ms. will have the effect of lessening to a 
very considerable extent this excessive deference ; and that henceforth the text 
of the Vatican codex will no longer possess that prescriptive authority which it 
has so long enjoyed. 

Those of our readers who have been aware of the extraordinary estimation 
in which this ancient Ms. has been held by the most famous critics of the day, 
will hear with some surprise that it contains a vast number of egregious blunders. 
We at least, in our simplicity, have been accustomed to think of this codex anti- 
en ae perhaps, whilst the Christian religion was still a religio 

icita—as almost an immaculate copy, far removed from the vulgar herd of 
cursive and modern Mss. On this ground it was, we fondly supposed, that it 
was continually appealed to as an authoritative witness of the true text; a 
standard according to which the readings of the Textus Receptus were to be 
| mertworg true or false. Judge of our amazement, gentle reader, when we 
iscovered, for the first time, that this famous Ms. of antiquity abounds with 
deficiencies and mistakes; and that its text can no more be trusted apart from 
the evidence of other witnesses, than the despised cursives of the tenth and 
following centuries. 

What has most of all struck us, whilst turning over the pages of this 
magnificent work, has been the very numerous cases in which the copyist has 
dropped one or more words out of the text. To what this tendency is to be 
attributed, it is impossible to say; but so frequently is it manifested, that it 
may safely be pronounced as one of the characteristic peculiarities of the codex. 
Many of these omissions have been corrected either at the time, or shortly 
afterwards, by the same hand, but very many more have evidently been over- 
looked, and still disfigure the pages of this most ancient of copies of the Greek 
Testament. 

It may occur to some of our readers, that possibly these numerous omissions 
of the Vatican Ms. are various readings of the text, which the copyist found in 
his exemplar, rather than blunders with which he himself stands chargeable. 
This certainly may be true of some of these innumerable omissions; but with 
regard to the vast majority, this supposition must be pronounced highly im- 
probable. In proof of this, we would, in the first place, refer to the fact already 
mentioned, viz., that a great many of these original omissions have been supplied 
by the same hand. In some cases, the missing word or words are inserted in the 
margin ; in other cases, they are found between the lines, right over the place 
where they should have been placed. In such cases, there can, of course, be 
no doubt that the words dropped out of the text by the carelessness of the 
scribe. Secondly, in many other cases the readings thus resulting, derive no 
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support from any other witnesses, either Mss. or versions. In all such instances 
we are again fully justified in concluding that the omissions are accidental 
mistakes of the copyist, which he failed to notice, or else neglected to remedy. 
Lastly, there are numerous passages in which some word or words belonging 
to the text in common use are wanting, in consequence of which the passage 
makes absolute nonsense as it stands. It was our intention to have given several 
instances of the innumerable omissions of the Vatican codex. But as these 
would be of little interest to the general reader, we must refer those who have 
the opportunity of consulting Cardinal Mai’s edition to the note at the foot of 
the page. We ought to add, that none of these omissions can be attributed to 
errors of the press. In every instance they are proved to belong to the 
ane itself, either from the notes of the editor, or the published collations of 
the Ms. 

It is true, that much may be said by way of extenuating these very numerous 
omissions of the transcriber. It is well known that, at the very early date to 
which the Vatican codex is assigned, it was the custom to write Mss. con- 
tinuously—without any break between the words—without even any stop between 
one sentence and another. Hence, nothing was easier than for a copyist, after 
tracing one word and looking up again at his copy, to fix his eye on the wrong 
word. This was especially likely to happen, where two words near one another 
had the same ending, or where the same word occurred twice in one sentence. 
For if the transcriber, on finishing the former, chanced to see the latter of these 
two words on looking up from his copy, he would naturally imagine it was the 
word he had just copied, and proceed onwards from that, omitting all that lay 
between. Instead of wondering that mistakes of omission are so frequent in 
these ancient Greek codices, the only wonder is—considering the style in which 
the exemplars were written—the only wonder is that copyists were not more 
frequently guilty of errors of this kind. 

But whilst we are disposed to make every allowance for the copyist, to whose 
labours we are indebted for this invaluable relic of antiquity, we are not blind 
to the fact that these faults very seriously detract from the authority of the 
Ms., in all cases where omissions are concerned. We would go a step farther, 
and extend the rule to all Mss. whatever. For since all scribes must be more 
or less exposed to this danger of overlooking, sometimes, what lies before them 
in the copy, it can never be safe to rely on the reading of an individual Ms, 
uncial or cursive, where omissions occur, unless it be well supported by other 
evidence. Instead of entering upon this wide field of discussion at present, 
however, we will confine our attention to the Ms. before us. 

To say the least, then, the acknowledged deficiencies of this celebrated 
codex, in such passages as we have just referred to, should make us very 
cautious how we expunge one or more words out of the common text of the 
Greek Testament, because they happen to be wanting in the Vatican Ms. If 
we have discovered a number of passages where the copyist has fallen into such 
errors of omission as to make absolute nonsense of the passages as they at 
present stand, the laws of probability require us to expect that there will be a 
very much larger number of omissions in the same Ms. of such a kind as to 
make good sense. As an illustration of our meaning, let us look a little at one 
or two instances of omission in the Vatican Ms. In Ephes. i. 15, the word 
ayamrny (love) is omitted, but it so happens that the careless scribe has inserted 
the article belonging to it. All critics therefore agree that it is a blunder, and 
there is an end of it. But suppose, instead of the word “ love,” he had over- 
looked the word ‘“ wherefore,” or “also,” or ‘“ Lord,” or “ Jesus,” or “ all,” or 





« The following are some of the very numerous omissions of the Ms.—Matt. 
xii. 47, a whole verse omitted, which, the context proves, must have been there 
originally ; Matt. xiv. 2; xix. 11; xxi. 12; xxv. 22; Mark vi. 17; x. 29; 
xv. 4; Luke xix. 25; xx. 13; xxiv. 52; John i. 1, also ver. 13; iii. 34; iv. 3; 
v. 44; Acts vii. 42; xxiii. 28; xxiv. 6, 7, 8; James v. 14; 1 Pet.i.1; v. 3; 
1 Cor. iv. 6; Ephes. i. 15; Col. ii. 2; iv. 16; 1 Thes. ii. 16; Heb. vii. 12. 
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“saints,” there would be no clue by which to detect the blunder, and it might 
have been set down as a variation of the text of high authority. 

Similarly in 1 Thess. ii. 16, the Vatican codex omits the words ras éuaprias 
(sins). But here again the means of detection are supplied, for not only does 
the passage require some noun to follow the transitive verb (uvawAnpwou), but 
the personal pronoun belonging to the missing noun is inserted (avrwy). Accord- 
ingly there is no question amongst critics about this reading. It is admitted on 
all sides to be a pure error. But had the copyist omitted some other words in 
the verse; had he left out, for instance, “us,” or “‘the Gentiles,” or the two 
words translated “that they might be saved” (wa cw@wow), or “ their,” or 
“always,” or “is come,” or “ to the uttermost,” it would be impossible to prove 
either of these omissions to be a blunder, and in that case the great antiquity of 
the codex in which such a reading was found, would have sufficed to establish 
it as, in all probability, the original reading of the verse. 

The same remarks apply to most of the other omissions of this famous Ms., 
and, generally speaking, it will be found that in any verse of the New Testa- 
ment, where only one word can be left out so as to be missed, half a dozen may 
be left out, separately, without exciting any suspicion. An adjective or adverb, 
in most instances, would never be missed. Where two or more nouns, verbs, 
or ape oceur together, one or more may be omitted without detection ; 
and so often with a conjunction or preposition. The same remark applies 
frequently to qualifying > semen and even a whole verse. So that it may safely 

admitted, as a general canon, that in any ancient Ms., in which omissions 
have been discovered, the imperceptible errors, so to speak, will exceed, by 
many times, those which are plain and palpable. 

The question then arises, have our critical editors of the Greek Testament 
recognised this general rule? So far from this, they have proceeded in direct 
opposition to it. The obvious omissions of the Vatican Ms., in which the pas- 
sages make no sense as they stand, are of course passed by, but in almost every 
other instance, such has been hitherto the prestige of this codex antiquissimus, 
that the words missing in the Vatican Ms. have been—as a matter of course— 
expunged from the received text, unless it has so happened that not a single 
uncial besides agreed with it. About two hundred instances might easily be 
adduced, in which one or more words have been omitted in the texts of our 
modern critical editions of the Greek Testament, chiefly on the ground that they 
were not found in the Codex Vaticanus. 

We would respectfully submit, then, to the consideration of those who may 
be engaged in the formation of a critical text of that inspired volume, the fore- 
going remarks on the omissions of the Vatican Ms. Now that this famous 
codex is fairly published to the world; now that its very numerous deficiencies 
can be ascertained by a mere perusal of the printed edition, it will not do to set 
up its readings as the standard according to which the received text is to be 
moulded. It is beyond dispute, that there are several passages in which words 
have been dropped by the copyist, which are absolutely necessary to complete the 
sense. It is beyond dispute, that there are a great many more passages in 
which words have been omitted by the copyist, and afterwards placed in the 
margin by the same, or a contemporary hand.’ It is beyond dispute, that there 
are many other instances in which omissions are found, but not a single other 
Ms., either wacial or cursive, affords any support for such readings. Lastly, it is 
impossible to deny that, according to every law of probability, it is reasonable to 
expect that a vast number of other mistakes of omission must exist in such a 





> The critical read:r is referred to the following instances. Matt. xiv. 2, 


avrwy. In all these, as well as in other less important places, the missing words 
are inserted in the margin a prima manu, apparently. 
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Ms., which cannot be proved to be blunders by the above or any other means. 
Accordingly, there are some hundreds of such omissions discovered in this cele- 
brated oe, omissions which we cannot prove to be errors of the copyist, but 
which are at variance with almost all other Miss. of the Greek Testament, and the 
reat majority of versions; yet, strange to say, the editors of our critical Greek 
estaments, instead of passing by these various readings as simple blunders of 
the transcriber, have, in almost every instance, adopted them as true readi 
according to which the text of the Greek Testament is henceforth to be con- 
formed. In proof of this the reader is referred to the various editions of Tis- 
chendorf’s Greek Testament, and the critical Greek Testament of Dr. Samuel P. 
Tregelles, of which the Gospels of Matthew and Mark have already appeared. 

t may be urged in favour of many of these omissions of the Vatican codex, 
that the same omissions are found in one or two other uncial codices, and there- 
fore on this ground they may be assumed to be true readings. That it is hardly 
likely that two or three transcribers should happen to omit just the same word 
or words by oversight and neglect, hence it is reasonable to suppose that the 
missing words form no part of the original text. But, on the other hand, it may 
be asked—Which is the more likely, that two or three copyists of ancient 
uncial Mss., should happen now and then to overlook the same word; or, that 
ten or twelve copyists of other ancient uncial Mss., and the transcribers of a 
countless number of more modern cursives, should agree in inserting just the 
same corruption? Yet, this is the only alternative. 

This famous copy of the Greek Testament contains also a vast number of 
other errors. In numerous instances the transcriber has written the wrong 
word. We had intended to enter at some length into this subject in the present 
paper, but we fear we have already exhausted the reader’s patience. A vei 
few remarks, therefore, respecting this accidental substitution of one word for 
another is all that we shall trouble him with. 

In many respects, the same observations which are recorded as to the omis- 
sions of this famous Ms. apply to the mistakes, properly so called. That is to 
say, whilst many of them are so gross and obvious that it is impossible to deny 
them,’ the majority are such as may, some of them, possibly be various readings, 
All that we would stipulate for is, that extreme caution should be used in the 
ry of any, where the reading is not well supported by other evidence, both 
of Mss. and versions. The extraordinary blunders of the copyist in some cases 
should certainly make us very jealous how we attach much authority to any 
variation of this codex antiquissimus. 

And now, before laying down the pen, we must say a word or two on the 
probable results of this work on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

We think, then, that most of our readers will agree in one thing, viz., that 
the publication of this famous codex is calculated greatly to lessen our confidence 
in the value of very ancient Mss. as individual witnesses of the original text of 
the Greek Testament. 

It is well known that the early editors of the Greek Testament employed 
codices of comparatively modern date in their important work. Erasmus, Beza, 
Stephens, and the Elzevirs possessed hardly any of those ancient copies of the 
New Testament written in uncial letters which later editors can boast of; and 
the consequence was, they used what they did possess. The Teaxtus Receptus— 
from which our authorised English version is substantially a translation—is 
that found in what are called cursive Mss., written from the tenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. 

On this account, we need not inform our critical readers, the text in common 
use has fallen under the condemnation of the modern editors of the Greek Testa- 
ment. In their opinion, it is unmistakably corrupt and interpolated. And the 





¢ The critical reader who has the opportunity of consulting Cardinal Mai’s 
edition, is referred to the following examples. Matt. vi. 25; xvii. 14; xxii. 43; 
Mark i. 24; xiii. 13; Luke xvi. 12; xxiv. 39; John i. 15; Acts iv. 25; 1 Pet. 
ii. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 138; 1 John ii. 14; 3 John 3; Rom. xiv. 18; 1 Cor. i. 2; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3; 2 Cor. viii. 2; Galat. vi. 10; Phil. ii. 1. 
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only means of restoring it to anything like its primitive purity, is to conform it 
to the readings of those few most ancient Mss. which have happily escaped the 
ravages of time. 

It must be confessed that there is a good deal of plausibility in this theory. 
All intelligent persons will agree in the opinion that, all other things being 
equal, the older Ms. is the better. A copy of the Greek Scriptures of the New 
Testament written in the time of Augustine, in all human probability contains 
fewer blunders of the scribe than one written in the age of Luther. In many 
instances, at least, it may be inferred with tolerable certainty that the text of a 
cursive Ms. of the twelfth or fourteenth century has been copied again and 
again, while each transcription has exposed it to fresh blunders, r very 
ancient Mss., on the contrary, may possibly have had only very few copies 
intervene between them ond the original autographs. None can call in question, 
then, the truth of the principle—viewed as a general fact—that an ancient Ms., 
ceteris paribus, has Soneuneer stronger claims to be followed as an exemplar— 
as a standard of the text—than one of modern date. 

But although antiquity is unquestionably valuable as affording a presumption 
in favour of a text’s purity, there are a great many other considerations which must 
never be overlooked. This is so admirably stated by Mr. Scrivener, the laborious 
collator of the cursive Mss. of the Gospels, that we cannot do better than quote 
a few sentences from the introduction to his valuable work. 

“‘ There is a tone and manner,” says he, “ often observable when Mss. of the 
Greek Testament are spoken of, as if it were taken for granted, that their value 
is in direct proportion to their date; as though the testimony of a document of 
the twelfth or fourteenth century were of necessity, and, as a matter of course, 
far inferior in weight and probability to that of an uncial copy some five hun- 
dred years older. Now, I wish not to deny the existence of a certain amount of 
presumption in favour of the more ancient authority. The nearer we approach 
to apostolic times, the fewer stages that have intervened between the inspired 
autographs and the Mss. before us, the less chance is there of error or wilful 
alteration on the part of the copyists. But what I complain of is this, that 
instead of looking upon the case as one of mere presumption, of prima facie like- 
lihood, such as other circumstances may limit, or correct, or remove, it is regarded 
from the first as a settled point, that, unless a monument be upwards of a thou- 
sand years old, it is hardly worth the trouble of collating. ‘ Ante omnia,’ says 
Lachmann, ‘antiquissimorum rationem habebimus, . . . . fine certo constituto 
recentiores, item leves, et corruptos recusabimus.’—Pref., p. 6. And to what 
cause shall we attribute it, that the oldest Mss. are necessarily the best, while 
the more recent ought to be despised ‘as corrupt, and of little consequence ?? 
Will Lachmann undertake to assert that our modern Byzantine documents are but 
bad copies of the Alexandrian, the Vatican, or Beza’s Ms? Yet no supposition 
short of this will answer the purpose of his argument. The remark is so trite, 
one is tired of repeating it, that many codices of the tenth and following cen- 
turies were very probably transcribed from others of a more early date than any 
that now exist, the incessant wear of the older copies, in the service of the church, 
rendering a further supply indispensable.’ 

We think all candid persons, unbiassed by prejudice, will admit the force of 
the above remarks in favour of the despised cursive Mss. of the Greek Testa- 
ment. And when the vast number of these cursive copies is taken into account, 
and the extreme paucity of the uncial or ancient copies, the argument of Mr. 
Scrivener is immensely strengthened. The very limited area embraced by the 
codices antiquissimi is unfavourable to their claims to be accepted as of supreme 
authority in settling the text. ‘' For almost an entire fourth of the New Testa- 
ment,” says Tischendorf, ‘only one witness can be interrogated: and in the 
remaining portions, commonly only two, or at the most three; and these often 
differ from each other.’ 





4 A full and exact collation of about twenty Greek Mss., etc., by the Rev. F. 
H. Scrivener, A.M. S8vo., Cambridge, 1853. 
* Bibel-text des N. T., in Herzog’s Real Encyclop., ete. 
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The testimony of Tischendorf is beyond all suspicion of undue bias on this 
point, and proves how utterly futile must prove the attempt to construct a text 
solely from the most ancient copies. There is another fact too in connexion 
with this question highly deserving of our consideration, and that is, the nume- 
rous discrepancies and serious corruptions which disfigure some of these codices 
antiquissimt. The foregoing pages afford ample proof with respect to one of 
these, and that the most highly venerated of the whole—the Codex Vaticanus, 
In the case of another, the Codex Cantabrigiensis (D), we are informed, that it 
abounds throughout in grammatical and other blunders, glosses, and interpola- 
tions. It is thought that the ignorant scribe introduced into the text readings 
from various copies, some of which make perfect nonsense of the passages where 
they are found. ‘The text of this Ms.,” says Davidson, “is peculiar. Its 
interpolations are numerous and considerable. It is full of arbitrary glosses and 
mistakes, especially in the Acts. In this respect no other Ms. can compare with 
it. Its singularly corrupt text in connexion with ite great antiquity is a curious pro- 
blem which cannot easily be solved.”f And yet these are precisely the two 
codices of the New Testament on which critical editors in the present day lay 
most stress. Whoever will take the pains to look into the critical editions of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles will find no Mss. so repeatedly quoted as 
the ground on which passage after passage is left out of the text as the Codex 
Vaticanus (B) and the Codex Cantabrigiensis (D). 

It is not merely the two very ancient Mss. we have just described which 
contain such numerous errors as seriously to detract from their authority as 
individual witnesses of the text. It may be safely asserted that the ancient 
uncial Mss., taken as a whole, are far more carelessly written, than the neglected 
cursives of the tenth and following centuries. We do not wish the reader to 
receive this on our word, but proceed to give the judgment of a profound modern 
critic on the subject. In his valuable Lucubratio Critica, the learned German 
Rinck gives us the result of a laborious investigation instituted by himself into 
the respective merits of the uncial Mss. and those written in cursive letters. 
From this it appeared that out of A B C D E F G, in St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in those readings in which they agreed in opposition to all or 
most of the cursive copies, thirty-two readings were deserving of adoption, forty-six 
decidedly bad. On the other hand, it was found that in almost all the uncial 
Mss., only thirteen readings absent from the modern copies should be adopted as 
preferable, and no less than one hundred and three should be rejected as manifest 
corruptions /s Surely, after this testimony it becomes every man who entertains 
any due reverence for the inspired writings of the evangelists and the apostles to 
pause before he rejects one clause after another out of his Greek Testament, on 
the ground that B, D, and L omits them; and still more to hesitate before he 
adopts as the nearest approach to the ipsissima verba of Revelation, a Critical 
Text “ founded exclusively on ancient authority.” 

Let it not, for one moment, be supposed that we are arguing in favour of the 
text in common use. No man can be more fully aware than ourselves, that the 
Textus Receptus abounds with errors. All we contend for is, that the hundreds 
of cursive Mss. in the public libraries of Europe should be consulted equally with 
the ancient uncials; instead of being, as a matter of course, cast on one side as 
“corrupt and of little consequence.” 

Astronomy can boast of a Newton, Botany of a Linnzus, and Physiology of 
an Owen. Were some such individual to arise in the field of textual criticism, 
we should not despair of obtaining a really genuine text of the Greek Testa- 
ment—that is to say, so far as existing sources of information are capable of 
affording it. 

There exist in certain Museums of Europe, a few precious fragments of a 
Greek Ms., the text of which is of such high value that Tischendorf has pub- 
lished the whole of it in his well-known Monumenta Sacra. Both our principal 
collators of ancient Mss., Drs. Tischendorf and Tregelles, think that this codex 





f Biblical Criticism, ii., p. 288. & See Rinck’s Lucubratio Critica, p. 13. 
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" may be assigned to the sixth century. It is called the Codex Purpureus :— 
t having been originally written on purple vellum, in silver letters. The words 
1 Ingous, Geos, kupios, vios and owrnp are distinguished by gold letters, which still 
" retain their brilliancy, whilst the silver letters have turned black from age. 
5 Four leaves of this fragment are deposited in the British Museum, siz are in 
f the Vatican Library, and two are in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
But the most extraordinary fact, in connexion with this venerable relic, 
t remains to be stated. Although a fragment of the most ancient class of uncial 
. copies, it contains the text of the modern and despised cursive copies. The 
; readings which are — from the New Testament by Tischendorf and 
) Tregelles, on the ground that they are modern, are here found, so far as the 
fragments extend, beautifully written in letters of gold and silver, by a scribe 
| who lived in all probability in the days of Gregory the Great. So that the 
} arguments by which our modern critical texts are supported—that of their 
being the ancient text current in the sixth century, are dissipated into thin air; 
) the very ground on which the editors rest is taken from under their feet. It 
turns out that the text in common use, as represented in the splendid Codex 
: Purpureus, is of substantially the same age; and all that can be asserted with 
any degree of truth in favour of the new readings is simply this, that in com- 
_ with those found in the Textus Receptus, they existed at a very early 
te. 
The following are a few of the instances in which the famous Codex Pur- 
pureus confirms the Received Text in chap. xix. and xx. of Matthew; in oppo- 
. sition to the majority of certain ancient, but corrupt, uncial codices. In Matt. 
xix. 7, it supports the avrny, whilst D, Z, and L omit it. In the ninth verse of 
the same, it retains the ori, which is wanting in B, D, and Z. A clause «at o 
: eay Sixaiov, which has been accidentally dropped (at Matt. xx. 7), in B, D, and Z, 
, occurs in this ancient Ms. just as in our own received text; as it does also in 
C, X, A, E, F, G, ete. In the 15th verse, another omission of B, D, and Z, is 
, found here as in the received text—supported, too, by many later uncials. At 
: the 16th verse of the same chapter, a whole clause moAAo: yap evow KAnTOL, K. T A. 
omitted by Tischendorf and others on the ground of its absence from B and Z, 
occurs in the Codex Purpureus. We will only add further, that in one reading, 
in the 31st verse, and two in the 33rd verse of the 20th chapter of Matthew, this 
most ancient copy again agrees with the Textus Receptus, in opposition to 
B, D, Z, and in the following verse a clause, omitted by those three a. occurs 
in this fragment, as it does in our common editions. 

It would be easy to add to the above; but it is unnecessary. We have given 
enough instances to establish the important fact, that the text of these frag- 
ments of the sixth century, agrees with the modern cursives in opposition to 
the uncial Mss. B, D, and L. It requires no sagacity to see that if we possessed 
the whole of that Codex Purpureus, it would, in all probability, accord with the 
common text throughout the Greek Testament. It P mae appears that there was, 
at that early age, a text agreeing with the Textus Receptus, as well as one 
agreeing with the opposite text of B, D, and L, and the only question we have 
to ask is, which of the two is the genuine one? We reply by asking another 
question—Which is most likely to be the true text? That which the vast mass 
of copies written during the following centuries have followed, or that which is 
chiefly, if not ousiaabichy found in such Mss. as B, C, D, and Z?—of which two 
are codices rescripti—i. e., codices the text of which had been erased in conse- 
quence, probably, of their numerous faults; and one, D, a Ms. abounding in 
omissions, corruptions, and interpolations. 

There is one consideration, not yet noticed, which Dr. Tregelles has urged 
with considerable effect, against the received text and the whole mass of modern 
Mss. which support it, and that is the striking conformity between the “ very 
ancient recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac,’ lately published by Dr. Cureton, 
and the ancient uncial copies of the Greek Testament. The venerable Peschito 
Syriac, it is well known, decidedly favours the common text; but here was a 
Syriac translation of still higher antiquity, and that supported almost all the 
characteristic readings of the most ancient Greek codices. 
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This important copy of the Gospels in Syriac, was brought a few years since, 
with a vast number of other Syriac Mss., from the Nitrian monasteries, and 
deposited in the library of the British Museum. Dr. Tregelles regards it as 
containing “an older form of the Syriac text” than that found in the Peschito, 
and speaks of “the translator of the Syriac Gospels,” as ‘‘taking much that 
would suit his purpose from it.” He thinks “ Biblical students are under great 
obligations to Mtr Cureton for having directed their attention to this version; 
for it shews that a Syriac translation did exist, of very t antiquity, in which 
the readings were in far greater accordance with the oldest authorities than is 
the case in the Peschito.” 

Accordingly, Dr. Tregelles has made most extensive use of this very ancient 
Syriac version, both in his Printed Text ‘of the Greek Testament, and his 

ritical edition of the Greek Testament, now in course of publication. 

Fortunately for the interests of truth, however, Dr. Cureton is not the only 
Syriac scholar in Europe, and two or three very learned and elaborate papers on 
the subject have lately appeared in contemporary publications, which prove 
beyond all question that the pretended “very ancient recension” is utterly 
worthless! Not only has the Syriac translator “ licentiously interpolated the 
text, left out many important portions, and taken other unwarrantable liberties 
with it ;” but the most convincing proof is brought forward that the Ms. is no 
more nor less than a copy of the Peschito, revised so as to take away any pre- 
tence for heresy, and accommodated in its phraseology to the wants of some 
simple congregation to whom that ancient version may have seemed somewhat 
antiquated! Thus, in chap. i. 16, we have ‘“ Joseph to whom was betrothed 
Mary ;” chap. i. 19, ‘“‘ Because he was a righteous man,” instead of “‘ Joseph her 
husband being righteous ;” chap. i. 21, ‘‘ He shall save the world from its sins," 
instead of “his people;” chap. i. 24, “‘and he brought home Mary and dvwelt 
purely with her.” 

But worse remains behind. Dr. Land, of the National Reformed Church in 
Holland, who is now employed, we understand, by the Dutch Government, on 
the Syriac Mss. in the British Museum, has just published a masterly disquisi- 
tion on Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels, from which it appears that the very title- 
page of the codex states that it is a mere revision of the text, undertaken with 
a view to render the Gospel history more intelligible. ‘Had Dr. Cureton,” 
says he, ‘ not been blinded by his unhappy hypothesis, he would have read so 
much quite clearly in the inscription of the first gospel—Huangelién Dam- 
PARSHO dé Mathai, Toe GosreL or Marrnew EXPLAINED, or revised to render 
it easier, more intelligible !” In confirmation of this, we may add, that a writer 
in the Literary Churchman, amongst a vast number of other interpolations, 

ives no less than thirty-five from a single chapter! (Luke viii.) —Lclectic 
‘eview for November, 1858. 


Cardinal Mai’s Edition of the Codex Vaticanus.—To the Editor of the Record. 
—Sir,—In the Record of last Friday I have just seen the letter of “ C. T. D.” 
respecting Cardinal Mai’s edition of the New Testament of the Vatican Ms., in 
which suspicions are thrown out, which are strengthened by a quotation from 
Signor Gavazzi. 

Now I may be able to inform those of your readers who are interested in the 
subject, how far and in what respect I thee that Mai’s printed edition cannot 
be used with absolute confidence, as giving precisely the text of the Ms. itself. 

I do not find the smallest reason for regarding the publication as intentionally 
falsified ; the portions not contained in the Ms., but inserted in the edition, are 
distinctly specified as such: but it is certain that it departs from the Ms. itself 
in many places, and that from the absence of anything like proper editorship. 

This edition will thus mislead all who rely on it implicitly; but those who 
know how to use it will find it a valuable addition to the collections previously 
available of the Ms. itself. I regret much that I was not able to use it as an 





* Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, vol. iv., pp. 267, 268. 
‘ Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct., 1858, p. 160, 
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authority for the text of my Greek New Testament from the beginning ; as it is, 
it will furnish me with an important list of corrigenda for St. Matthew and St. 
Mark,—the parts of my Greck Testament already issued. 

To use Mai’s text properly, it must be compared with the collations formerly 
executed ; these are,— 

ist. That made for Bentley, published in 1799 by Ford. 

2nd. That made and published by Birch. 

3rd. That existing in Ms. in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. This was 
made nearly two centuries ago by Bartolocci. I transcribed it some years ago 
when at Paris. It is often valuable as confirming one or the other of the pre- 
viously-mentioned collations where they differ from one another. 

Besides this Ms. collation, there are also means of testing an edition of the 
Vatican Ms. still unprinted. I felt so certain that the collation made for Bentley 
had been incorrectly published by Ford, that I made inquiry of some of my friends 
at Cambridge ; and when part of this collation, as edited by Ford, had been 
compared with it as sent to Bentley, as it remains amongst his papers in the 
library of Trinity College, the fact was established. This was kindly executed 
for me by the Rey. Joseph Lightfoot, Fellow of Trinity College, and in part by 
the Rev. John E. B. Mayor, Fellow of St. John’s. But as it was too much to 
expect from the kindness of friends that they would complete so laborious a re- 
comparison, I went to Cambridge (a place where every facility has always been 
— me for purposes of critical study), and completed the examination 
myself. 

Besides this collation, there is a paper drawn up by Rulotta for Bentley, 
containing a list of all the corrections and changes from different hands that he 
could observe in the Ms. This, too, I have copied, and its value is considerable. 
These materials, printed and manuscript, furnish me with the means of check- 
ing the Cardinal’s edition, and the latter at times adds to what was previously 
known, and confirms some collation against the others. Too often, however, it 
is clear that Mai (or rather his printer and corrector, for it was very little of it 
his own work) followed inadvertently the common Greek text in places in which 
we know, from united testimony, that the Ms. has a different reading. 

I do not, however, suppose that the means of rightly checking Mai are to be 
found anywhere, except aan the collations =. and printed) of which I have 
spoken are to be met with together. I could not do this unless I had made 
. transcripts in Paris and Cambridge. I ought to add, that some observations 
which I made on the Ms. itself at Rome, have aided me. 

In my Greek Testament I give the results; so that it is there seen what the 
authorities are which report the readings of the Vatican Ms. This is of import- 
ance where they differ. 

To some it may seem strange that there should be discrepancies in colla- 
tions: but it is not a very easy thing to collate uncial Mss. with no divisions 
between the words, and written in faded ink, without making some oversights : 
those who are best acquainted with such ancient documents will know this with 
the fullest certainty. 

Many of the discrepancies of the collations of the Vatican Ms. are in places 
in which a correction has been made by a later hand: it is not always easy to 
notice such alterations when the later ink has faded. Indeed, it is not the 
easiest task to collate ewactly any ancient document; and all collations require 
re-examination. 

I hope that I have said enough to shew the kind of doubt which must attach 
to the Cardinal’s edition: the preface to the whole work by Vercellone shews 
how it was prepared: and, indeed, Vercellone himself seems to be fos ope | 
unfitted for giving to the world the work which the Cardinal had printed wit 
so little care. ms 

I do not wonder that suspicions should be felt about such an edition: the 
authorities at the Vatican make such a mystery about the use of the Ms. (so 
utterly unlike what I found at other Roman libraries,—that of the Augustines 
for instance, who afforded me every facility), and it was so well known that 1 John 
v. 7 (not in the Ms.) was to be inserted in the edition,—that the feeling arose 
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that whatever was allowed to aged would not be a true copy: but I do wonder 
that now the edition is actually issued, suspicions were not tested before they 
were expressed; the edition would then have neither received undue praises, as 
though it superseded past collations, nor would it have been condemned as 
though it were an intentional falsification. Nodoubt that the prohibition to usé 
the Vatican Ms. itself, and the absurd treatment which critical scholars have 
received, has greatly increased the feeling of distrust. 

I hope that the Tissanalon of such subjects may be a token for good amongst 
us, and that those who really value the Word of God may not continue so much 
to neglect Biblical criticism of the text. 

Some of your readers may be glad to be informed of a curious and valuable 
alimpsest hitherto unused : it contains portions of the first eleven chapters of St. 
uke’s Gospel. I received information recently from Dr. Paul de Lagarde, of 

Berlin, that this Ms. is in the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Its use has been kindly conceded to me; its readings are of the best character; 
but it is peculiarly difficult to read the ancient and defaced writing. I suppose 
that the original Ms. belongs to the eighth century; the more recent writing 
is a lectionary from the Gospels of no particular importance, of about the 
thirteenth. 

This palimpsest of St. Luke contains the same notation of chapters that is 
found in the Vatican Ms.; these are the earliest divisions known. I have ex- 
amined almost every ancient Ms. of the Greek New Testament, and I have 
never found these divisions in any other document. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

Plymouth, October 27, 1858. S. P. TreGerres. 


To the Editor of the Record.—Sir,—I hope that I may succeed in explaining 
to Dr. Dobbin why I attribute any inaccuracies in Mai’s editions of the New 
Testament, from the Codex Vaticanus, to inadvertence and not to design; I will 
also shew how I believe that this might have been easily tested. 

Although the materials for fully checking Mai’s publication are not all of them 
printed, yet for the purpose of testing the honesty of the edition, either of the 
collations of Birch or Bentley (or any critical Greek Testament in which they 
are cited), would have been quite enough. It would thus have been seen that 
Mai differs from their testimony in such particulars and in such things as held 


out no inducement for fraudulent corruption of the text. If, therefore, there be ' 


anything which would cause design to be suspected, I have not yet observed 
the passages, and I cannot consider them till they are pointed out to me. 

The places in which anything is added to the Vatican Testament are specified, 
and that I believe quite correctly ; so that even though there was error of judg- 
ment in the matter, there was at least no fraud. 

But had there been ill design, it must have been bounded by very narrow 
limits ; for the published collations would prevent Mai from making any general 
corruption, even if such had been his wish; and the inedited extracts of Bar- 
tolocci and Rulotta, to neither of which Mai had access, would render such an 
attempt futile. 

The mistakes that I have mentioned are simple oversights. Vercellone states 
in his preface that he had many leaves cancelled: other misprints have been 
altered by erasure and correction; but all this has been done very partially ; 
and even the table which Vercellone gives of the places in which Mai’s text thus 
put forth by him differs from the collection of Birch is very inaccurate. 

There is no reason for doubting that it was (as Vercellone says) a matter in 
the hands of a compositor and press corrector; and how incompetent they were 
may be seen from their even dividing diphthongs at the end of a line. 

Let Protestants take care not to weaken their cause by bringing charges 
based on mere surmises : the doctrines of Rome and her actual workings are suf- 
ficiently opposed to the Word of God: let us take care not to give a seeming 
victory to Rome by letting anything rest on a false issue. 

Had Cardinal Mai desired to falsify documents, would he not have done it in 
the case of the Commentaries of Victorinus, that remarkable doctrinal monument 
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of the fourth century, which he first edited from Mss. in the Vatican? Instead 
of falsifying the text he expressed his dislike to the doctrines in his notes. It is 
well that Victorinus was edited by Romish authority, for all suspicion of Pro- 
testant fraud was excluded. 

I see no more reason for supposing (as Dr. Dobbin says) ‘ that pains were 
taken to be wrong,” than I do in the case of English Bibles; some of which 
omitted the negative in the Seventh Commandment, and in 1 Cor. vi. 9. All T 
see in the matter is great carelessness. Those who are acquainted with Mai’s 
publications (of which 1 possess more than forty large vols.) know that the over- 
sights are frequent: design, however, is out of the question; for his own credit 
he would have preferred to be right. 

I hope I have said enough on the point. 

Yours very truly, 
S. P. Trecexzes. 
Plymouth, 1858, Birthday of Martin Luther. 


Dr. Cureton’s Edition of the Syriac Gospels.—Having in our previous notices 
disposed of the earlier parts of Dr. Cureton’s prefatory matter, we are desirous, 
in closing our remarks on his work, to advert to that portion of his editorial 
labours commencing at p. lxiv., which contains a few pages of general observations 
on the text of these Syriac Remains, followed by a series of statements, arguments, 
and theories on the Gospel of St. Matthew in particular, and with special reference 
to the question which Dr. Cureton considers to be herein involved, viz., as to 
the original Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew. 

I. The “ general observations” commence by an endeavour to explain the 
differences which are found to subsist between the Nitrian text and that of our 
received Greek Gospels. Instead of admitting the natural conclusion as to the 
origin of the Recension contained in these Mss., which might be deduced (1) 
from the title of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and (2) from the character of the varia- 
tions found both in that and the other Gospels, the learned editor has recourse to 
the following theory :—A comparison of the text of these Syriac Remains with 
that of the received Greek, has, he thinks, established such facts as go to shew 
that “these fragments belong to an edition or Recension of the Gospels which 
must be assigned to those very early times of the Christian religion when the 
spirit was felt to be of greater importance than the letter, and when the substance 
of what the Evangelists had written was more heeded than the very words them- 
selves in which it was expressed.” 

On this we have to remark :— 

1. That we have already suggested, from the meaning of the superscription 
inscribed over the first Gospel, that there is no necessity for this theory to explain 
the state of the Syriac text of St. Matthew, at all events. 

2. That Dr. Cureton here makes use of language which plainly contradicts 
what he says (p. xciii.) respecting the coincidence between the Syriac text of St. 
Matthew, which he elsewhere declares to retain, to a great extent, the identical 
terms and expressions which the Apostle himself employed: adding that “we 
have here, in our Lord’s discourses, to a great extent, the very same words as the 
Divine Author of our holy religion himself uttered in proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation, in the Hebrew dialect, to those who were listening to him, 
and, through them, to all the world.” Surely, we cannot have much respect for 
a theory which in one page deprecates the idea of our possessing anything more 
than the general substance of what the Evangelists wrote, and, in another, claims 
for this Nitrian text the credit of presenting us, to a great extent, with the 
ipsissima verba, the identical terms and expressions, and the very same words, as 
those which were actually employed by our Blessed Lord in that Syro-Chaldee 
dialect in which he is presumed/ to have preached and taught. 

8. The assertion on which Dr. Cureton attempts to found his defence of, or 





J It is not universally admitted that Christ spoke in the Hebrew of Palestine— 
i. e., Aramaic or Syro-Chaldee. See Diodati’s Essay, De Christo Grece loquente. 
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apology for, the variations of this Syriac text, may be admitted to be true, in 
some degree, as regards quotations from the Gospels by individual writers of the 
early ages (e. g., St. Justin); but assuredly not as regards the principle on which 
copies of those Gospels were multiplied for ecclesiastical and religious uses. And 
it is only in reference to this private citation from the Gospels, and not to actual 
copies of the sacred writings, that Dr. Cureton’s illustration from one of the 
Fathers is in any degree applicable, as we shall proceed to shew. 

4, “Asa special instance of this [e. g., his assertion that in the very early 
times of the Christian religion, the spirit was felt to be of far greater importance 
than the letter], I would refer to Justin Martyr, in the second century, whose 
quotations often vary, in words, considerably from the text of the Gospels, al- 
though they accurately represent its substance.” We submit that the reference 
is not applicable to the purpose for which the editor has cited it. For Justin’s 
quotations (made probably from memory), for the purpose of discussion, are 
widely different in their object, and must be estimated by a very different crite- 
rion of accuracy from the formal representation of any Gospel in a document 
professing to be an authentic copy and reproduction of that Gospel. All that 
Justin appears desirous of effecting, in making his quotations, is simply to exhibit 
the drift and scope of what had been stated in the authorized books of the Chris- 
tians—in the Memorabilia of the Apostles, as he frequently calls them. In fact, 
the very form in which he introduces his quotations is sufficient to shew that he 
is merely desirous of citing them as a connected part of his defence, or of his 
argument. That he should not always quote the Gospels verbatim et literatim is 
not to be wondered at, when, even in this age, educated English clergymen can- 
not always quote the New Testament correctly, and even allow themselves per- 
petually to build false doctrine upon erroneous quotations. Who can feel sur- 
prised, therefore, that, in earlier and less “enlightened” days, slight verbal 
differences, with occasional changes of the order of the sentences, together with 
a species of dovetailed mingling of the Evangelistic narratives, should be found 
in the writings of the early Fathers; especially if (as we may well believe) the 
copy of the Gospels was not always before the writer when he wanted its assist- 
ance to verify the precise syllables in which his citation should be clothed. Our 
space will not permit us to illustrate our position by citing several passages of St. 
Justin, which we had drawn up, in parallel columns, with the actual passages of 
the Gospels quoted by him. We must confine ourselves to two remarks—(1.) 
That in his second apology (p. 98 B., edit. Paris, 1636), in referring to St. Luke 
xxii. 19, 20, St. Justin is evidently not so much attempting critically to record a 
text, as to narrate generally what our Blessed Lord did and said in instituting the 
Eucharist. St. Justin’s immediate object being to defend the Christian system 
and mode of worship, he is writing rather for heathens than for Christians ; and 
therefore a general statement, correct in the main, is sufficient without verbal 
identity. (2.) That if such of our readers as choose to pursue this subject will 
take the trouble to compare St. Justin’s quotation from St. Luke ix. 22, and I. 
35, 38, in his Dialogue with Trypho, p. 327, they will see, upon consulting the 
various readings in the margin of their Greek text, that this Pather’s quotations 
ry reality, much more accurate than they might on first inspection appear 
to ’ 


In p. lxx. Dr. Cureton observes, that where the text of his Recension and 
that of the Peschito differ from each other, in almost all cases, he thinks that 
“the Peschito has been brought into closer conformity with the text of the 
Greek.” Why not admit the more reasonable and natural view, as it seems to 
us, that the Peschito was originally made more closely coriformable to the Greek 
text than the Nitrian Recension, the latter having, in reality, been “ brought into 
closer conformity” with what appeared, at the time when it was written, to be 
the most suitable modes of expression, calculated to avoid heretical or other offen- 
sive statements and tendencies, and likely to prove edifying in certain localities 
and among certain congregations. 

If, as Dr. Cureton considers, these Mss. were transcribed about the middle of 
the fifth century, this very fact would give peculiar point and emphasis to our 
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suggestion as to the care with which heretical tendencies would be provided 
against ; the “explanatory” insertions and omissions which especially character- 
ize the first Gospel having, according to this view, been evidently made for the 
purpose both of quietly protesting against, and of counteracting the influence of, 
that rampant Nestorianism which was then troubling the Church. 

II. In his special remarks on the Gospel of St. Matthew (p. xiii., seg.), Dr. 
Cureton assumes as the basis of his theory respecting the source of this Nitrian 
copy these three propositions :—(1st.) That St. Matthew’s page hee originally 
written in the Hebrew dialect then used in Palestine, i. e., ic, or Syro- 
Chaldee, as it is variously styled; (2nd.) That the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” represents (with the exception of a few Hbionite interpolations) the 
original Gospel of St. Matthew as written in Aramaic; and (3rdly.) As a conse- 
quence from these premises, that the affinity presumed by Dr. Cureton to exist 
between the Nitrian Recension and the Gospel according to the Hebrews renders 
it most probable that the Syriac text now published contains as nearly as possible 
the original text of St. Matthew’s own writings. We have some remarks to offer 
upon each of these points. 

A. That St. Matthew did write a Gospel in Hebrew, as well as that Greek 
one which constitutes our present Canonical Book of the New Testament in- 
scribed with the Apostle’s name, is e, wedingly probable, and the tradition on 
this subject is well known to us all.*~#ut to assume this traditional story as a 
fact so unhesitatingly as Dr. Cureton does, to form the first link in a chain of 
reasoning, of which the next step is the almost perfect identity of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew him- 
self, is to make too great a demand either on the faith or the accurate information 
of his readers, We would note the following circumstances respecting the nature 
of the testimony adduced by Dr. Cureton to establish his first proposition; and 
when our readers have weighed them, we are disposed to think that though they 
may well believe it most probable that St. Matthew did write a Hebrew Gospel, 
they would scarcely like to build their belief of that opinion entirely on the testi- 
mony here referred to. 

The first witness cited is Papias, as quoted by Busebius. All that Papias 
alleges is this :—“ Matthew composed (or compiled) the oracles [#. e., the account 
of Christ’s sayings and doings] in the Hebrew dialect, and each person inter- 
preted them as he could.” Now we observe (a) there is no evidence that Papias 
ever saw these Aoyia as written by St. Matthew; (b) Is it certain that, even if he 
had seen them, he was competent to decide whether the document before him 
was St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, or an apocryphal work circulated under the 
Apostle’s name? (c) According to Eusebius’ quotation of Papias’ words, it is 
implied that there could have been at that time no Greek original edition of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, or no authentic Greck version of it approved by the Apostles 
and used by the Church. If there had then been either a Greek original issued 
by the Evangelist himself, or an authentic Greek version sanctioned by the 
Church, it is plain that Papias knew nothing of either. Can Dr. Cureton be 
satisfied to believe this? or will he not, on consideration, accept the other alter- 
native which the testimony of Eusebius himself enables us to urge against such a 
story? For Eusebius, in the very chapter in which he alleges these words of 
Papias, also says of him kal twa dAAa waparéBerra: uvOixdrepa: some of which 
fabulous and mythical fancies are related by St. Irenzus. Is such a writer, then, 
a credible witness ? 

2. Dr. Cureton’s next witness, Irenzus, does not say that St. Matthew wrote 
his Gospel originally in Hebrew, but that he “put forth” his Gospel amongst 
the Hebrews in their own dialect and character ; no doubt meaning that he had 
written it, in the first instance, in Greek for the world at large, and subsequently 
published and put forth an edition of it in the language of the Palestine Jews for 
their more especial convenience. (We may notice, en passant, that the 
of Irenzeus, as cited by Eusebius, is slightly corrupt; we would read ypagn and 
ebayyeAcoy instead of ypapny and pth a | 
With respect to the next witness, Pantenus, we have only to observe that 
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that whatever was allowed to a would not be a true copy: but I do wonder 
that now the edition is actually issued, suspicions were not tested before they 
were expressed; the edition would then have neither received undue praises, as 
though it superseded past collations, nor would it have been condemned as 
though it were an intentional falsification. Nodoubt that the prohibition to use 
the Vatican Ms. itself, and the absurd treatment which critical scholars have 
received, has greatly increased the feeling of distrust. 

I hope that the Tisousston of such subjects may be a token for good amongst 
us, and that those who really value the Word of God may not continue so much 
to neglect Biblical criticism of the text. 

Some of your readers may be glad to be informed of a curious and valuable 
palimpsest hitherto unused : it contains portions of the first eleven chapters of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. I received information recently from Dr. Paul de Lagarde, of 
Berlin, that this Ms. is in the library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Its use has been kindly conceded to me; its readings are of the best character; 
but it is peculiarly difficult to read the ancient and defaced writing. I suppose 
that the original Ms. belongs to the eighth century; the more recent writing 
is a lectionary from the Gospels of no particular importance, of about the 
thirteenth. 

This palimpsest of St. Luke contains the same notation of chapters that is 
found in the Vatican Ms.; these are the earliest divisions known. I have ex- 
amined almost évery ancient Ms. of the Greek New Testament, and I have 
never found these divisions in any other document. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

Plymouth, October 27, 1858. 8. P. TreGe.res, 


To the Editor of the Record.—Sir,—I hope that I may succeed in explaining 
to Dr. Dobbin why I attribute any inaccuracies in Mai’s editions of the New 
Testament, from the Codex Vaticanus, to inadvertence and not to design; I will 
also shew how I believe that this might have been easily tested. 

Although the materials for fully Getting Mai’s publication are not all of them 
printed, yet for the purpose of testing the honesty of the edition, either of the 
collations of Birch or Bentley (or any critical Greek Testament in which they 
are cited), would have been quite enough. It would thus have been seen that 
Mai differs from their testimony in such particulars and in such things as held 


out no inducement for fraudulent corruption of the text. If, therefore, there be © 


anything which would cause design to be suspected, I have not yet observed 
the passages, and I cannot consider them till they are pointed out to me. 

The places in which anything is added to the Vatican Testament are specified, 
and that I believe quite correctly ; so that even though there was error of judg- 
ment in the matter, there was at least no fraud. 

But had there been ill design, it must have been bounded by very narrow 
limits ; for the published collations would prevent Mai from making any general 
corruption, even if such had been his wish; and the inedited extracts of Bar- 
tolocci and Rulotta, to neither of which Mai had access, would render such an 
attempt futile. 

The mistakes that I have mentioned are simple oversights. Vercellone states 
in his preface that he had many leaves cancelled: other misprints have been 
altered by erasure and correction; but all this has been done very partially ; 
and even the table which Vercellone gives of the places in which Mai’s text thus 
put forth by him differs from the collection of Birch is veey inaccurate. 

There is no reason for doubting that it was (as Vercellone says) a matter in 
the hands of a compositor and press corrector; and how incompetent they were 
may be seen from their even dividing diphthongs at the end of a line. 

Let Protestants take care not to weaken their cause by bringing charges 
based on mere surmises : the doctrines of Rome and her actual workings are suf- 
ficiently opposed to the Word of God: let us take care not to give a seeming 
victory to Rome by letting anything rest on a false issue. 

Had Cardinal Mai desired to falsify documents, would he not have done it in 
the case of the Commentaries of Victorinus, that remarkable doctrinal monument 
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of the fourth century, which he first edited from Mss. in the Vatican? Instead 
of falsifying the text he expressed his dislike to the doctrines in his notes. It is 
well that Victorinus was edited by Romish authority, for all suspicion of Pro- 
testant fraud was excluded. 

I see no more reason for supposing (as Dr. Dobbin says) “ that pains were 
taken to be wrong,” than I do in the case of English Bibles; some of which 
omitted the negative in the Seventh Commandment, and in 1 Cor. vi. 9. AIT 
see in the matter is great carelessness. Those who are acquainted with Mai’s 
publications (of which 1 possess more than forty large vols.) know that the over- 
sights are frequent: design, however, is out of the question; for his own credit 
he would have preferred to be right. 

I hope I have said enough on the point. 

Yours very truly, 
S. P. Trecexzes. 
Plymouth, 1858, Birthday of Martin Luther. 


Dr. Cureton’s Edition of the Syriac Gospels.—Having in our previous notices 
disposed of the earlier parts of Dr. Cureton’s prefatory matter, we are desirous, 
in closing our remarks on his work, to advert to that portion of his editorial 
labours commencing at p. lxiv., which contains a few pages of general observations 
on the text of these Syriac Remains, followed by a series of statements, arguments, 
and theories on the Gospel of St. Matthew in particular, and with special reference 
to the question which Dr. Cureton considers to be herein involved, viz., as to 
the original Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew. 

I. The “general observations” commence by an endeavour to explain the 
differences which are found to subsist between the Nitrian text and that of our 
received Greek Gospels. Instead of admitting the natural conclusion as to the 
origin of the Recension contained in these Mss., which might be deduced (1) 
from the title of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and (2) from the character of the varia- 
tions found both in that and the other Gospels, the learned editor has recourse to 
the following theory :—A comparison of the text of these Syriac Remains with 
that of the received Greek, has, he thinks, established such facts as go to shew 
that “these fragments belong to an edition or Recension of the Gospels which 
must be assigned to those very early times of the Christian religion when the 
spirit was felt to be of greater importance than the letter, and when the substance 
of what the Evangelists had written was more heeded than the very words them- 
selves in which it was expressed.” 

On this we have to remark :— 

1. That we have already suggested, from the meaning of the superscription 
inscribed over the first Gospel, that there is no necessity for this theory to explain 
the state of the Syriac text of St. Matthew, at all events. 

2. That Dr. Cureton here makes use of language which plainly contradicts 
what he says (p. xciii.) respecting the coincidence between the Syriac text of St. 
Matthew, which he elsewhere declares to retain, to a great extent, the identical 
terms and expressions which the Apostle himself employed: adding that “we 
have here, in our Lord’s discourses, to a great extent, the very same words as the 
Divine Author of our holy religion himself uttered in proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation, in the Hebrew dialect, to those who were listening to him, 
and, through them, to all the world.” Surely, we cannot have much respect for 
a theory which in one page deprecates the idea of our possessing anything more 
than the general substance of what the Evangelists wrote, and, in another, claims 
for this Nitrian text the credit of presenting us, to a great extent, with the 
ipsissima verba, the identical terms and expressions, and the very same words, as 
those which were actually employed by our Blessed Lord in that Syro-Chaldee 
dialect in which he is presumed/ to have preached and taught. 

8. The assertion on which Dr. Cureton attempts to found his defence of, or 





J It is not universally admitted that Christ spoke in the Hebrew of Palestine— 
i. e., Aramaic or Syro-Chaldee. See Diodati’s Essay, De Christo Grece loquente. 
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apology for, the variations of this Syriac text, may be admitted to be true, in 
some degree, as regards quotations from the Gospels by individual writers of the 
early ages (e. g., St. Justin); but assuredly not as regards the principle on which 
copies of those Gospels were multiplied for ecclesiastical and religious uses. And 
it is only in reference to this private citation from the Gospels, and not to actual 
copies of the sacred writings, that Dr. Cureton’s illustration from one of the 
Fathers is in any degree applicable, as we shall proceed to shew. 

4, “Asa special instance of this [e. g., his assertion that in the very early 
times of the Christian religion, the spirit was felt to be of far greater importance 
than the letter], I would refer to Justin Martyr, in the second century, whose 
quotations often vary, in words, considerably from the text of the Gospels, al- 
though they accurately represent its substance.” We submit that the reference 
is not applicable to the purpose for which the editor has cited it. For Justin’s 
quotations (made probably from memory), for the purpose of discussion, are 
widely different in their object, and must be estimated by a very different crite- 
rion of accuracy from the formal representation of any Gospel in a document 
professing to be an authentic copy and reproduction of that Gospel. All that 
Justin appears desirous of effecting, in making his quotations, is simply to exhibit 
the drift and scope of what had been stated in the authorized books of the Chris- 
tians—in the Memorabilia of the Apostles, as he frequently calls them. In fact, 
the very form in which he introduces his quotations is suflicient to shew that he 
is merely desirous of citing them as a connected part of his defence, or of his 
argument. That he should not always quote the Gospels verbatim et literatim is 
not to be wondered at, when, even in this age, educated Hnglish clergymen can- 
not always quote the New Testament correctly, and even allow themselves per- 
petually to build false doctrine upon erroneous quotations. Who can feel sur- 
prised, therefore, that, in earlier and less “enlightened” days, slight verbal 
differences, with occasional changes of the order of the sentences, together with 
a species of dovetailed mingling of the Evangelistic narratives, should be found 
in the writings of the early Fathers; especially if (as we may well believe) the 
copy of the Gospels was not always before the writer when he wanted its assist- 
ance to verify the precise syllables in which his citation should be clothed. Our 
space will not permit us to illustrate our position by citing several passages of St. 
Justin, which we had drawn up, in parallel columns, with the actual passages of 
the Gospels quoted by him. We must confine ourselves to two remarks—(1.) 
That in his second apology (p. 98 B., edit. Paris, 1636), in referring to St. Luke 
xxii. 19, 20, St. Justin is evidently not so much attempting critically to record a 
text, as to narrate generally what our Blessed Lord did and said in instituting the 
Eucharist. St. Justin’s immediate object being to defend the Christian system 
and mode of worship, he is writing rather for heathens than for Christians ; and 
therefore a general statement, correct in the main, is sufficient without verbal 
identity. (2.) That if such of our readers as choose to pursue this subject will 
take the trouble to compare St. Justin’s quotation from St. Luke ix. 22, and I. 
35, 38, in his Dialogue with Trypho, p. 327, they will see, upon consulting the 
various readings in the margin of their Greek text, that this Father’s quotations 
= reality, much more accurate than they might on first inspection appear 
to 


In p. Ixx. Dr. Cureton observes, that where the text of his Recension and 
that of the Peschito differ from each other, in almost all cases, he thinks that 
“the Peschito has been brought into closer conformity with the text of the 
Greek.” Why not admit the more reasonable and natural view, as it seems to 
us, that the Peschito was originally made more closely coriformable to the Greek 
text than the Nitrian Recension, the latter having, in reality, been “ brought into 
closer conformity” with what appeared, at the time when it was written, to be 
the most suitable modes of expression, calculated to avoid heretical or other offen- 
sive statements and tendencies, and likely to prove edifying in certain localities 
and among certain congregations. 

If, as Dr. Cureton considers, these Mss. were transcribed about the middle of 
the fifth century, this very fact would give peculiar point and emphasis to our 
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suggestion as to the care with which heretical tendencies would be provided 
against; the “explanatory” insertions and omissions which especially character- 
ize the first Gospel having, according to this view, been evidently made for the 
purpose both of quietly protesting against, and of counteracting the influence of, 
that rampant Nestorianism which was then troubling the Church. 

II. In his special remarks on the Gospel of St. Matthew (p. xiii., seg.), Dr. 
Cureton assumes as the basis of his theory respecting the source of this Nitrian 
copy these three propositions :—(ist.) That St. Matthew’s ~— originally 
written in the Hebrew dialect then used in Palestine, i. e., ic, or Syro- 
Chaldee, as it is variously styled; (2nd.) That the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” represents (with the exception of a few Hbionite interpolations) the 
original Gospel of St. Matthew as written in Aramaic; and (3rdly.) As a conse- 
quence from these premises, that the affinity presumed by Dr. Cureton to exist 
between the Nitrian Recension and the Gospel according to the Hebrews renders 
it most probable that the Syriac text now published contains as nearly as possible 
the original text of St. Matthew’s own writings. We have some remarks to offer 
upon each of these points. 

A. That St. Matthew did write a Gospel in Hebrew, as well as that Greek 
one which constitutes our present Canonical Book of the New Testament in- 
scribed with the Apostle’s name, is dingly probable, and the tradition on 
this subject is well known to us all. t to assume this traditional story as a 
fact so unhesitatingly as Dr. Cureton does, to form the first link in a chain of 
reasoning, of which the next step is the almost perfect identity of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews with the original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew him- 
self, is to make too great a demand either on the faith or the accurate information 
of his readers. We would note the following circumstances respecting the nature 
of the testimony adduced by Dr. Cureton to establish his first proposition; and 
when our readers have weighed them, we are disposed to think that though the 
may well believe it most probable that St. Matthew did write a Hebrew Gospel, 
they would scarcely like to build their belief of that opinion entirely on the testi- 
mony here referred to. 

The first witness cited is Papias, as quoted by Eusebius. All that Papias 
alleges is this :—“ Matthew composed (or compiled) the oracles [#. e., the account 
of Christ’s sayings and doings] in the Hebrew dialect, and each person inter- 
preted them as he could.” Now we observe (a) there is no evidence that Papias 
ever saw these Aoyia as written by St. Matthew; (b) Is it certain that, even if he 
had seen them, he was competent to decide whether the document before him 
was St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, or an apocryphal work circulated under the 
Apostle’s name? (c) According to Eusebius’ quotation of Papias’ words, it is 
implied that there could have been at that time no Greek original edition of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, or no authentic Greek version of it approved by the Apostles 
and used by the Church. If there had then been either a Greek original issued 
by the Evangelist himself, or an authentic Greek version sanctioned by the 
Church, it is plain that Papias knew nothing of either. Can Dr. Cureton be 
satisfied to believe this? or will he not, on consideration, accept the other alter- 
native which the testimony of Eusebius himself enables us to urge against such a 
story? For Eusebius, in the very chapter in which he alleges these words of 
Papias, also says of him kal twa &AAa wapardéerra: pvOinérepa: some of which 
fabulous and mythical fancies are related by St. Irenzeus. Is such a writer, then, 
a credible witness ? 

2. Dr. Cureton’s next witness, Irenzus, does not say that St. Matthew wrote 
his Gospel originally in Hebrew, but that he “put forth” his Gospel amongst 
the Hebrews in their own dialect and character ; no doubt meaning that he had 
written it, in the first instance, in Greek for the world at large, and subsequently 
published and put forth an edition of it in the language of the Palestine Jews for 
their more especial convenience. (We may notice, en passant, that the passage 
of Irenzeus, as cited by Eusebius, is slightly corrupt ; we would read ypagn and 
ebayyeAcov instead of ypapny and ebayyediov. 

With respect to the next witness, Pantenus, we have only to observe that 
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from the liberal use of the terms Aéyera: and Adyos in this extract, it is evident 
that the story about Pantenus is no other than mere hearsay. But even grant- 
ing the truth of the anecdote, all that Pantenus’ testimony would go to prove is, 
not that St. Matthew himself wrote his Gospel originally in Hebrew, or indeed 
in Hebrew at all, but that it was reported that Pantenus printed a copy of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel which St. Bartholomew had seen in India written in Hebrew 
letters. And yet Dr. Cureton affirms (p. lxxviii.), upon such evidence as this, that 
* we have positive testimony to its [7. e., the original Hebrew Aramaic Gospel of 
St. Matthew] being in existence in the days of Pantenus, about the last quarter 
of the second century !” 

In a similar manner we might go through all Dr. Cureton’s witnesses in suc- 
cession. The length to which our remarks have already run, however, compels 
us to make this brief reply to the apparently formidable amount of evidence 
which he accumulates (but the character of which may be judged of by our pre- 
vious remarks), viz., that in addition to the acknowledged doubtfulness of the 
quotation from St. Athanasius, not one of these writers ever saw the Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew; they are the mere recorders of a tradition; and the 
most we can conclude on the subject is to say, as St. Augustine does, that it was 
so reported: “ Matthszeus Hebreea lingua perhibetur Evangelium conscripsisse.” 
(De Consensu Evangel.) 

Even St. Jerome, who says most, Mop pears to speak most strongly upon 
this subject, does not, in reality, help *terward Dr. Cureton’s hypothesis at all. 
For that document which he saw and translated (unfortunately it has not come 
down to us) was not the Gospel of St. Matthew in its authentic Hebrew form, but 
a copy of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the Nazarenes. He seems to 
affirm, indeed, in one place, that St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel itself still existed, 
in his own day, in the library of Czesarea; but both Fabricius and Dr. Cureton 
are obliged to admit that St. Jerome does not state that he saw it there. That 
St. Jerome was told that such a MS. was preserved at Caesarea we can readily 
believe ; but is it not more than probable, after all, that it was merely what was 
called » Hebrew Gospel? If the original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, or 
even an authentic copy of it, had existed in the library of Czesarea, and if it was 
not a mere copy of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or Nazarenes, should we 
not have had some more definite account of so interesting and valuable a relic of 
Apostolic days? "We would venture to ask how is St. Jerome’s reference to a 
supposed original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew to be reconciled with the fol- 
lowing facts :—(1.) That it existed (if at all) in the library of a city of which 
Eusebius was Bishop, and which library had been collected by Eusebius’ choicest 
friend, the martyr Pamphilus ; and yet (2) Eusebius himself, in all the passages 
in which he has occasion to mention the subject of this Hebrew Gospel, never 
once says that he saw such a document in the library of his own See, where it 
must have been during his occupation of that post, if St. Jerome’s words are 
to be relied on ?* 

B. We now come to examine the value of that argument which Dr. Cureton 
has derived from the supposed affinity between his Recension and the Gospel 





* This reference to Cesarea is peculiarly unfortunate for another reason, 
which we have not space to enter into here, but must simply refer to—viz., that 
there was a very famous school of Rabbins which flourished at Cesarea, These 
Rabbins are mentioned very frequently in both the Talmuds, especially in that of 
Jerusalem. And yet amongst them the Greek was used as the mother tongue, 
even in reciting their phylacteries, “which you may well think (says Lightfoot), 
above all other things in Judea, were to be said in Hebrew.” Now, had a Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew found its way into the library of Czsesarea, where even the 
Rabbins spoke Hellenistic Greek, should we not have heard something of so 
wonderful a phenomenon from some of the doctors or scholars of these Hebrew 
schools? The complete silence both of Eusebius, Bishop of Ceesarea, and of the 
Cesarean school of Rabbins, is a remarkable fact worth notice in the discussion of 
this question. 
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according to the Hebrews. This, which ought to have proved one of the strongest 
links in his reasoning, is, we have no hesitation in saying, one of the weakest and 
least satisfactory portions of the Preface. But we will give his own words as the 
best introduction to prepare our readers for the form which one would expect the 
subsequent argument to assume :— 


“Taking, therefore, for granted, from the arguments which have preceded, 
that this Syriac copy now before us is a more ancient recension of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, in use among the Syriac churches, than the Peschito published by 
Widmanstad, and that the variations between the two have arisen chiefly from 
the fact of the latter being a revised text, which, from collation with the Greek, 
has not only undergone some change in its modes and terms of expression, but 
also has been brought into closer conformity with the Greek text; assuming, 
likewise, that the original work of the Evangelist, being in the Syro-Chaldaic 
language or the vernacular Hebrew of the Jews in Palestine at that time, and 
written in Hebrew characters, was adopted, with, perhaps, some slight dialectical 
modifications, into the Syriac canon from the first, and not re-translated from any 
Greek version previously made ; admitting, moreover, that the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, in the form in which it was used both by the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites, was no other than the original Aramaic document of St. Matthew, 
modified by additions and interpolations, with, perhaps, some omissions, let us now 
compare this Syriac text before us with such fragments of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews as have been preserved to us, in order to see how far the resem- 
blance between them will tend to confirm these admissions, and consequently to 
bear out the pretensions of this Syriac copy to be considered as more nearly 
representing the exact words of St. Matthew himself than any other yet disco- 
vered.” (p. lxxxi.) 


Seeing that the preliminary steps in this process are thus based upon so 
many assumptions and weak grounds (the untenable nature of some of which 
we have already pointed out), it is only natural that we should expect the strong 
part of the argument, if it exists anywhere, would be found in a series of remark- 
able coincidences between this Syriac text and all such remains of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews as have in any way been preserved. What is the fact, 
then? Are we overwhelmed with convincing evidence upon this point? The 
first passage marshalled for the purpose of this important demonstration is a sen- 
tence from St. Ignatius (Ep. ad Smyrn.), which, though stated by St. Jerome to 
be taken from the Nazarene Gospel, Dr. Cureton feels he cannot lay much stress 
upon, as it is, he says, “evidently an interpolation into the original Gospel of St. 
Matthew from St. Luke.” (This line of explanation our readers will find a most 
serviceable aid to Dr. Cureton in this part of his demonstration.) Such imita- 
tion, then, is of no use in this discussion: and we must, therefore, proceed to 
look for something more decisive. The next passage from Hegesippus we have 
already dealt with in our remarks on ch. xiii. 16. Then follow two quotations 
by St. Clemens Alexandrinus, which, he admits, “do not afford any means for 
direct comparison.” ‘The first of these, although distinctly stated by St. Cle- 
mens to be taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, has nothing what- 
ever resembling it, however remotely, in this Syriac text. The second, though 
“the name of the Gospel is not mentioned, is probably from the same source ;” 
all that Dr. Cureton can find in this isa mere similarity of expression in the 
phrase “sons of his house.” He is, therefore, reduced to conclude of these two 
witnesses, “ both seem to be from the interpolated parts.” Of the two passages 
quoted by Origen, the first (Dr. Cureton says) “seems to be an interpolation,” 
and, therefore, “does not afford anything for the purpose of comparison.” The 
next, in which the Holy Spirit is called our Lord’s mother, is clearly a mere 
apocryphal addition to the narrative, arising from the circumstances (1) that a 
Divine voice was heard at the time of the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus, at 
His baptism; and (2) that the word Rucho, “Spirit,” in the Aramaic, is of 
the feminine gender. 

he last ancient writer whom it is important to notice on this subject is St. 
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‘Jerome, whose presumed citations present nothing requiring any remark until we 
come to his Commentary on St. Matthew vi. 11, where, after our disappointment 
at the number of interpolations by which our actual grasp of the desired identity 
has been withheld from us, we do seem at last to be approaching something like 
the “close quarters” of distinct verbal comparison. But alas! even this hope is 
destined to elude us, and with it falls the famous superstructure which Dr. Cure- 
ton has built upon the baseless foundation at which we have at last arrived. Here 
is St. Jerome with the Gospel according to the Hebrews in his hand, prepared to 
give his testimony respecting its actual reading of this portion of St. Matthew. 
Now, therefore, if ever, we must hope to light upon the ipsissima verba of St. 
Matthew, according to the editor’s theory. The passage is important, and there- 
fore we give it in St. Jerome’s words, with the exception of the Aramaic word, 
which we must represent in italics: —“ In Evangelio quod appellatur secundum 
Hebreos, pro supersubstantiali pane reperi Machar, quod dicitur crastinum, ut 
sit sensus, Panem nostrum crastinum, id est futurum da nobis hodie.” Is not 
this, then, a decisive passage? But let us hear what Dr. Cureton says now of the 
affinity or coincidence of his text with this. “ Z’his vaRtEs from the Syriac text.” 
A notable and important fact, in our judgment tolerably decisive of the question 
as to the presumed identity of these two texts. For all the previous supposed 
citations from the Gospel according to the Hebrews are so little pertinent to the 
question ; any likeness between them and this Syriac Rescension is so far-fetched ; 
they admit of such very slight grounds of comparison even in the opinion which 
Dr. Cureton has felt himself obliged to express in the case of many of them, that 
these are incompetent witnesses in the present discussion. Whereas this last 
passage quoted by St. Jerome, the only one (be it observed) which contains the 
actual word of the original language in which the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews or Nazarenes was written, is, after all, found Nor to coincide with the 
Curetonian text at all! 

We consider this a very striking, and (we repeat) a decisive fact. Here is St. 
Jerome’s distinct and unmistakeable quotation of the original word, which he 
himself found in the Hebrew or Nazarene Gospel at Berea, only a century before 
these Nitrian Mss. were transcribed—a word which, if Dr. Cureton’s theory and 
arguments were worth anything, is the identical Aramaic term that we ought to 
Jind in this Syriac text. We turn to that text, and instead of discovering the 
language cited by St. Jerome (which would have proved a most interesting fact), 
we merely find in it such an ordinary version of the Greek text as clearly implies 
that the Nitrian text was based on the Greek version (or edition) of St. Matthew, 
and not in any way on a Hebrew or Nazarene Gospel of Aramaic origin. The 
only escape from the inevitable consequences of this remarkable variation, to 
which Dr. Cureton can have recourse, is one so very palpably invented for the 
nonce as to be utterly inadmissible, and demonstrates the shifts to which he has 
been driven in order to support his original hypothesis. “It is not improbable 
that this passage might have undergone some change after the Greek translation 
had been made [?], and the word Machar have been substituted, or added !” 

Is not the conclusion which follows from this unsuccessful train of reasoning 
me enough to ordinary minds not biassed by a favourite theory—viz., that Dr. 

ureton’s Syriac text does not coincide with that of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews? Whether, even if it did so coincide, we should be disposed to congra- 
tulate Dr. Cureton upon having thereby secured the aid of a very creditable ally, 
is another question altogether, the discussion of which is effectually precluded by 
the simple facts we have already pointed out, and by the utter want of the agree- 
ment and affinity alleged between this Syriac text and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in any one important particular. 

In concluding our review of Dr. Cureton’s work, we beg to thank him very 
sincerely for the clearness, care, and correctness with which the Syriac text has 
been printed. We cannot speak so favourably of the Greek and German quota- 
tions, neither can we compliment him upon the style of his translation, which 
in its singular uncouthness, in many places, unpleasantly reminds us of the 
Rhemish version of the Roman Church. We hope to meet him again in the 
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field of Syriac study, as soon as he is able to fulfil the promise, of which we are 
glad to find an intimation in p. liii. (note), that he will very shortly give to the 
public the original Syriac of Mar Yakub, better known as Jacob, Bishop of 
Nisibis, who was contemporary with the Nicene fathers, and present at the 
Councils of Niczea and Laodicea. 

Meanwhile, we cannot part from the learned editor of this work without an 
expression of our regret, in differing so widely as, with all deference to Dr. Cure- 
ton’s mature and established character as an Oriental scholar, we have ventured 
to do, in our views both of his theory respecting the origin and source of this 
Recension, and of his arguments in support of that theory. That he has very 
much over-estimated the critical value of this text is a conclusion which, we 
think, cannot be resisted by any impartial student who fairly weighs all that the 
editor has been able to bring forward. With his enthusiasm in behalf of so inte- 
resting a discovery as a set of Syriac Mss. of the Gospels, we can most thoroughly 
sympathize ; and we are only sorry, for Dr. Cureton’s sake, as well as for our own, 
that, notwithstanding the interest which has been awakened by the publication of 
these Syriac remains, the Christian world is likely to be kept as far as ever from 
seeing even any approwimate claim established to that reward of 5000 ducats 
which Pope Nicholas V. promised to any one who should produce a Ms. of St. 
Matthew in Hebrew. 

We hope Dr. Cureton will not think that we are moved by that ruthless 
malice which, by some fatal perversion of the public mind, is supposed to dwell in 
the bosoms of critics, if we add that, had his Syriac text only contained that single 
Aramaic word which St. Jerome quotes from the Hebrew Gospel, so striking an 
identity as this would at least have possessed a claim for some such recognition of 
Dr. Cureton’s services, at the hands of Nicholas V.’s successor, as his previous 
labours in Syriac literature have so deservedly received from the King of Prussia. 
—English Churchman, 


Romish Edition of the Scriptures.—To the Editor of the Record.—Sir,—While 
the Vatican Ms. is on the tapis, you will perhaps insert a rather curious extract 
from an Italian publication, illustrative of how far we may depend upon the 
trustworthiness of Romish bishops and cardinals, where the interests of the Church 
of Rome are involved. It is probable that the great majority of your readers 
are unacquainted with the quotation I am about to make. 

The extract I have to make is from a note on 1 John v. 7, in the Italian 
version of the Scriptures by Archbishop Martini, where it is affirmed that the 
disputed clause is found in all the most ancient and most accredited Mss. “ Tutt’ i 
piu antichi, e piu accreditati Mss. e tutti ’edizioni del Nuovo Testamento hanno 
questo versetto qual egli sta nella Volgata e nel Greco comune.” 

This is from the edition of Martini, printed at Rome, 1784—88, in 23 vols. 
octavo, of which the Old Testament and Apocrypha occupy 17 vols. A copy of 
this edition is in the British Museum, but mutilated by wanting the Apocryphal 
Book of Baruch. There is a very beautiful Florentine edition in 3 vols. crown 
8vo, but each volume being in two parts, and each ay bound separately in 
boards, it makes, in fact, six large volumes. Martini died in 1809. This Florentine 
edition bears date 1842—6; and not only is a similar note found on the same 
passage, but Martini’s editors have thought fit to make the assertion stronger 
than he made it, by declaring that “all the most ancient and accredited Greek 
and Latin Mss. have it; the words “ Grecie Latini,” which are not in the 
Roman edition, being added, : 

Now, as it is a well-known fact that the disputed clause is not in any ancient 
Greek Ms., we can imagine no reason for this extraordinary assertion except 
that of supporting the authority of the ‘Summa et infallibilis”” Latin Vulgate. 
The passage is only found, I believe, in a very few of the later Greek Mss. of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries; and of these I think the best known is that 
styled the Codex Montfortianus, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, called 
by Erasmus the Codex Britannicus, and on the strength of which he inserted the 
dian in one of the later editions of his Greek Testament, and from whence it 
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has flowed into the Textus Receptus. The above Ms. is assigned by Mr. Hart- 
well Horne to about the close of the fifteenth century, though Dr. A. Clarke is 
inclined to date it as early as the thirteenth. ‘The influence of the Church of 
Rome,” says Mr. Horne, ‘in the composition of this Ms. is most conspicuous 
in its text, which is a servile imitation of the Latin Vulgate.” Before 1 close I 
may just mention that in the beginning of the preface of the Roman edition of 
Martini’s New Testament there is so remarkable a statement respecting the then 
corruption of morals in Italy, and hope expressed that its torrent might perhaps 
in some degree be stemmed by having the New Testament at least translated 
into the vulgar tongue, that a few years ago I extracted the passage and in- 
serted it in the magazine of the Protestant Association. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Valera’s Spanish Bible-—To the Editor of the Record.—Sir,—In the month 
of March last I called attention, through the columns of the Record, to the 
need there was of revising Valera’s Spanish translation of the Scriptures, as 
well as the advisableness of the two great publishing Bible Societies, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
acting in concert in this important matter. A short time after that letter ap- 
peared, it was made manifest that the latter was impossible, as the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had just issued their first edition of Valera’s translation 
of the New Testament. An examination of it will, however, convince every one of 
the real need of, not merely reprinting, but carefully revising, this old translation. 
I trust that the importance of the subject will be deemed sufficient apology for 
the length of this communication. : 

I hope, in the following lines, to shew clearly that the reprint of Valera is 
not all that was wanted, inasmuch as he, and those by whose labours he pro- 
fited, had, in certain places, completely misapprehended the original. 

Before Valera commenced his labours, a Spanish version existed, made by 
Capiodore de Reyna, commonly known as the fom Bible, from the representa- 
tion of two bears on the title-page. Valera made great use of this version; 
he revised it, and published the revision, with his own name on the title-page. 
His revision has been the origin of the edition just published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as well as of that issued last year by the Trinitarian 
Bible Society. It is also his work on which the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge are now engaged. 

The title-page of the edition issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
tells us, that it is a version “revised and compared with the Greek text, and 
with divers translations by Apriano de Valera.” We might have hoped that, 
ere the Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society had issued this re- 

rint, it would have been carefully examined; but, what is the fact? It is, 
indeed, a faithful reprint, and so faithfully executed that typographical errors of 
two hundred years back are faithfully reproduced in 1858!! But these are not 
all the faults. 

First, then, there are typographical errors now reprinted which exist in 
Capiodore de Reyna’s Bible of two hundred years ago. In Matthew xxi. 10, we 
find ‘el alabanya,” for “la alabanya,” a feminine noun with a masculine article. 
A similar mistake is found in Luke viii. 14, 15, where “lo,” referring to 
‘* simiente,” should have been “la.” And in John xvi. 21, we find “del apietura,” 
instead of “de la apietura.” In Acts xvii. 18, we have the nominative case, 
‘el pueblo,” where it should have been “al pueblo.” In xxviii. 4 of the same 
book, the present tense, “‘venimos,” is printed for the past, ‘‘ vinimos.” In 
Acts x. 30 we find ‘cien tanto,” and “ caza,” where the plural is required, 
“ tantos,” and “‘ casas.” 

Secondly, there are errors in punctuation, affecting somewhat the sense, 
which, like the preceding, date as far back as Capiodore de Reyna’s edition. 
Luke iv. 18 reads thus: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He has 
anointed me; to give good news to the poor He has sent me; to heal the broken 
in heart; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and sight to the blind,” ete. Ac- 
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cording to the punctuation of the Greek, the anointing is connected with preach- 
ing, and the sending with healing. Acts vii. 55 thus reads: “ But he being full 
of the Holy Ghost, having placed his eyes on heaven, saw the glory of God; 
and Jesus who was standing on the right hand of God.” Surely the stop after 
“God” should have been a comma, and not a semicolon. Acts. x. 31: “ Were 
edified walking in the fear of the Lord; and with the counsel of the Holy Spirit 
were multiplied.’ The stop after ‘‘ Lord,” as in the former instance, should 
have been a comma, and not a semicolon. 

These instances may be thought too trivial for notice, for typographical 
errors are not always to be guarded against. Of this Iam well.aware. But 
papel in a reprint, a little care would prevent the perpetuation of such blunders 
as these. 

Thirdly, there are several curious translations which cannot be supported by 
the Greek. In Matt. xix. 24, and in the parallel places, we find akon for 
camel. Matt. xxvii. 56 tells us that there stood by the cross ‘‘ Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary, the mother of Jacob, and the mother of Jesus, and the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee.” Most readers would conclude from this, that there were four 
Marys at the cross instead of three, and who would gather from Valera that the 
mother of James and Joses was the same individual? Acts vii. 16 informs us 
what, I suppose, none of us knew before, that Hamor, Shechem’s father, accord- 
ing to Genesis, was Shechem’s son! In Luke iv. 34 we find Valera mistook the 
Greek “Ea, a verb, for the interjection Ah—this is not the only Greek word he 
had not understood; for, in Acts xix. 9, we have Tyrannus, a proper name, 
— and are told that Paul disputed daily in the school of a lord (un 
Senor). 

But, fourthly, there are more important mistakes in translation which should 
be corrected. In Matt. xi. 21, xii. 41; Mark ii. 17, vi. 12: Luke v. 32, x. 13, 
xi. 32; Acts ii. 38, xiii. 24, xix. 4, we find “‘ penitencia ” and “ hacer penitencia,” 
whereas, in other places, Valera uses “ arrepentir,” and its substantive “ arre- 
pentimiento.” In Mark and Acts. where the objectionable words occur, notes 
are appended, which supply us with words free from all ambiguity. In Luke, 
however, the notes are wanting. Now, if it be necessary to put a foot-note to 
explain these words, why not substitute for them the words used in the note? 
And if notes are requisite in Mark and Acts, are they not equally requisite in 
Luke? But perhaps it will be said that, since Valera used these words no 
objection can be taken to them. He, indeed, employed them, and probably con- 
sidered that “arrepentir” and “hacer penitencia” were synonymous terms. 
But they are not considered as such now, as the insertion of notes to explain 
“‘penitentia” and “hacer penitentia” abundantly prove. I am not finding 
fault with Valera or Reyna for using these words, but object to their being 
retained now, because Protestantism having become extinct in the Peninsula for 
so many years, these words have been appropriated exclusively to express the 

eculiar view of the Church of Rome on this doctrine. Some may point to 
uther’s version, and his use of “Thun Busse,” as a justification of ‘“ hacer 
penitencia.” It must, however, be borne in mind, that the Lutherans in the 
ae Confession have a truly Scriptural definition of Busse ; but Spaniards 
ave not. 

Gal. v. 17 supplies us with another important passage which needs corrections. 
“So that ye cannot do all that ye would.” The insertion of all implies that 
you may do some of what you would. But the apostle surely intended a ve 
different lesson. 1 Tim. iii. 16—the error of the Vulgate is here perpetuated. 
1 Pet. iii. 19, ‘‘ which were in prison.” Reyna in his Bible has a marginal note 
to explain this passage. The translation is retained, but the note omitted. The 
verb should be left out. 

With these examples, sufficient, I think, to prove my point, I conclude, only 
asking, is there not cause to complain of this edition ‘f Valera, and is there 
not need to revise that Spanish translation ere it is ushered into the world with 
the approval and imprimatur of British Protestants and Christians ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Bideford, Aug. 26, 1858. C. E. Sruarr. 
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Asserted Ancient Ms. of the Bible——The American Publishers’ Circular has a 
wonderful tale of a very ancient Ms. copy of the Bible. This is a volume of six 
hundred pages, containing the whole Bible in the Latin language. It belongs to 
the Rev. Dr. Duffield of Detroit. The book is made entirely of vellum, and the 
printing is all done by hand with a pen and ink. Every letter is perfect in its 
shape, and cannot be distinguished by any imperfections in form from the 
printed letters of the present day. The date is a.p. 930, five hundred and sixty 
years before printing was invented. The vellum upon which it is printed is of 
the finest kind, and is made of the skin of young lambs and kids, dressed and 
rubbed with pumice stone until it is very thin. This American relic was pre- 
sented to Dr. Duffield by Lewis Cass, jun., Minister at Rome. He procured it 
of a Greek monk, who brought it from the Greek convent of St. Catherine, at 
the foot of Mount Sinai. The first question which suggests itself on hearing 
of this Ms. is, as to its being genuine, and for this we should require better 
warrant than even Dr. Duffield. The Boston Transcript says: ‘ This is not 
the oldest book on the continent. There is in the library of Harvard College a 
Greek manuscript of a portion of the Scriptures that is older, by one or two 
centuries, than Dr. Duffield’s Bible. And in a private library in Cambridge 
there are several monkish manuscripts of the entire Bible, similar in every 
respect to that described. There is also in the same library an evangelistarium, 
or selections from the Gospels for the use of the Church, a folio volume of over 
300 pages, written on parchment in the eighth century, i.e., 1100 years ago, 
and 700 years before the invention of printing. This book is, of course, older 
by about 200 years than the Detroit Bible, and we have no account of any other 
book in this country of equal antiquity. We find an account of this and other 
bibliographical rarities in Rev. Luther Farnham’s interesting little work, 
A Glance at Private Libraries. Really our American cousins do not seem to be 
very far advanced in the science of Paleography.— Critic. 


List or Puates in Mr. SotHesy’s work on Biock-Booxs. 


Block-books of Holland and the low countries. 


Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis, five editions, 9 plates, one of which is coloured. 
—Biblia Pauperum, seu Figure typice vet. et novi Testamenti: three editions, 
4 plates.—Ars Moriendi, first edition, and plate of Xylographic Text ; 2 plates. 
—Cantica Canticorum, or Historia seu Providentia Virginis Mariz ; two editions, 
7 plates.—Liber Regum, the only edition, 2 plates—Temptationes Demonis, a 
unique broadside of Block-Text—Alphabet of initial Letters, from an unique 
Block-Book, 1 plate. 


Books printed in Holland and the low countries with moveable types. 


Donatuses, Doctrinale, Catonis Disticha, Speculum, Horarium, Facetie 
Morales, 5 plates.—Speculum Humane Salvationis, four editions, 13 plates.— 
Pontanus ye Roma, Pii Secundi Opuscula, Saliceto de Salute Corporis, Pii 
Secundi Laudationes Homeric, Speculum Humane Salvationis (1483), Der Bien 
Boeck (1488), Jacobi de Theramo Consolatio Peccatorum (1484), Bartolomzeus 
van de Proprietaten der Dinghen (1485), 4 plates.—The Annunciation; an early 
specimen of wood engraving, executed in the Low Countries; and Seals and 
Coins of Holland during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 2 plates. 


Block-Books of Germany. 

Ars Memorandi Notabilis per Figuras Evangelistarum ; two editions, 6 
plates.—Ars Moriendi, seu de Tentationibus Morientium ; five editions, 9 plates. 
—Enndkrist, or Life of Antichrist; the only edition, 1 plate—Quindecim Signa 
Extremi Judicii Diem precedentia ; the only edition, 1 plate.—Apocalypsis 
Sancti Johannis, two editions (one hitherto umbocsstbed); 2 plates.—Biblia Pau- 
perum, four editions, 6 plates.—De Generatione Christi, two editions, (one con- 
taining name of printer and date); 5 plates.—Mirabilia Rome, only edition ; 1 
plate—Speculum Humane Salvationis; an undescribed edition; 1 plate-—Die 
Kunst Ciromantia (the only copy in this country) ; 1 plate.—Confessionale, only 
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edition; one of the designs and specimen of the text from the unique copy; 1 
plate.—Symbolum Apostolicum, only edition; one of the pages from the unique 
copy; 1 plate.—Der Todtentanz, only edition; one of the designs from the 
unique copy—Die Fabel von Kranken Lowen, only edition; one of the designs 
from the unique copy; 1 plate.—Die Zehn Gebote, only edition; two pages from 
the unique copy; 1 plate-—Propugnacula, seu Turris Sapientia, a Broadside— 
Xylographic Donatuses, 2 plates. 
Books printed in Germany with moveable type. 

Donatus, various early editions, one in a similar type to Gutenburg’s Bible 
(1455), 2 plates.—Historia Josephi, Danielis, etc., Germanice; printed at Bam- 
berg, by Pfister, 1462, 1 plate.—Biblia Pauperum, Germanice; printed at Bam- 
berg, by Pfister, about 1462, 1 plate.—Speculum Humane Salvationis, Germanice; 
printed at Basle, by Richel, 1476—Idem, from the press of Gunther Zainer; 
one of the wood engravings and the colophon; 1 plate.—Donatus, printed by 
Gunther Zainer—Specimens of type used by John Zainer at Ulm, ete., 1 plate.— 
Liter Indulgentiarum, dated 1454 and 1455; portions of each; 1 plate.-—Exhor- 
ae contra ‘Turcos, 1455; and Calendarium, 1457, both in the type of Pfister ; 
1 plate. 


“ Paper Marks in the Block-Books executed in Holland and the low countries, 13 
plates. 
Paper Marks in Books printed by Cas:ton, 3 plates. 


Specimens of the various 7 upes used by Caxton, Machlinia, Lettou, etc., 3 plates. 
aper Marks in the Block-Books executed in Germany, 5 plates. 


Royal Society of Literatwre.—The annual report of this Society for 1858 con- 
tains much interesting matter; more, indeed, than ordinary; and as it probably 
is seen by but few of our readers, we will quote some of the most interesting 

ortions. 

coal To Mr. Hogg the Society is indebted for a paper, ‘On the supposed Scrip- 
tural Names of Baalbek, the Syrian Heliopolis,” in which he demonstrated, that 
many names in the Bible, which had at different times been given to this cele- 
brated place, had been in fact assigned to it with very little reason, and that it 
was impossible to shew with any certainty that it had any Biblical title at an 
early period of history. After reviewing in succession all the names whereby it 
had gone, Mr. Hogg gave his opinion, that the Bikath-Aven of Amos, on the 
the whole, procter. best with its position. 

“The President of the Society (the Bishop of St. Davids) has contributed a 
paper, ‘On the alleged connection between the early History of Greece and 
Assyria;’ in which he has drawn the attention of the Society to an attempt 
recently made in Germany to connect the early history of Greece with that of 
Assyria, and to establish the strictly historical character of some events which 
have been generally considered by modern critics to be purely mythical. The 
chief writer on this subject has been Jacob Kruger, who has published a history 
of the Assyrians and lranians from the thirteenth to the fifth century before 
Christ. Her Kruger belongs to a school of historical criticism, which maintains 
that an intercourse between Greece and Asia may be traced through authentic 
records to the period in which his history begins; in his preface, he speaks with 
some asperity of those who take a different view, as deficient either in knowledge 
or judgment, while he is especially severe upon Karl Ottfried Miiller, as guilty 
of what he calls the ‘colossal folly’ of attempting to enclose Greece with a 
‘Chinese Wall,’ so as to exclude the influence of Eastern civilization on the 
early development of the Hellenic mind. Herr Kruger, after giving an outline 
of the chief events of the Shah Namah, proceeds to claim for Firdusi’s hero, 
Minutcheher, an identity with the founder of that Assyrian dynasty which, 
according to Herodotus, Seon sway in Upper Asia 520 years before the revolt of 
the Medes. This personage he supposes to be the Greek Ninus and the Assy- 
rian bated, the founder of Calah or Nineveh. Herr Kruger further 
supposes that the victorious arms of Minutcheher overran the kingdom of Tan- 

us, in Asia Minor and Syria, and that the result of this was the establishment 
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in Greece of the family of the Pelopide. He has also advanced some new and 
most improbable conjectures with regard to the siege of Troy, which he imagines 
to have been built by the Assyrians. The Bishop of St. David’s pointed out that 
the whole of these suppositions really repose on a very slender foundation,—that 
the language of Firdusi in no way suggests the strained interpretation which 
has been put upon it, and that it is clear enough, from the general character of 
his poem, that the poet had no intention of troubling himself about the precise 
geographical limits within which his story moves. Nor, indeed, are the views 
of Herr Kruger borne out by those who have most carefully studied this subject. 
For instance, the Baron von Hammer-Purgstall, in a very able article in the 
Vienna ‘ Jahrbiicher,’ vol. ix. 1820, conceives that the line of sovereigns men- 
tioned in the Shahnamah accords remarkably with the list of Median Kings pre- 
served by Ctesias and, in some degree, by Herodotus. 

“The Bishop then proceeded to shew that, even if the synchronism, which 
Herr Kruger fancies S has found between Minutcheher and the founder or 
restorer of the Assyrian monarchy, be admitted, the hypothesis does not throw 
any new light on the extent of the Assyrian empire, or warrant the belief that 
Assyrian arms were at that early period carried to the extreme verge of Western 
Asia. Though Firdusi states that Roum was included in the portion of Selm, 
one of the three sons of Feridun, it can scarcely be maintained that any portion 
of Greece itself could have been within the dominions of that prince ; y hile, at 
the same time, it should be remembered, that different translators have assigned 
very different interpretations to the solitary passage on which Herr Kruger 
relies. On the other hand, as the Bishop remarked, there are some omissions 
which seem fatal to the views of the German scholar; while it is, to say the 
least, a suspicious circumstance that his evidences become more definite and ex- 
plicit in proportion as they are removed from the time to which they relate. 
Again, it is very remarkable that among Herr Kruger’s authorities the name of 
Homer does not occur: yet the Iliad distinctly recognizes Pelops as the ancestor 
of Agamemnon ; and Pa it is quite possible that the name of Pelops may 
have been first carried from Greece to Asia by Greek colonists, it is far more 
consistent with probability, and with existing legends, to believe that Pelops 
belonged to the Asiatic Sipylus as much as Tantalus or Niobe. 

‘The Bishop, in conclusion, demonstrated that though Homer is silent as to 
their mutual relations, the last book of the Iliad alludes to one part of the 
legend, in a passage on which a very unexpected light has been thrown by recent 
discoveries. The stone Niobe on Mount Sipylus, which Achilles describes to 
Priam, has been now proved to be a real mcg as visible now as when it 
was seen seventeen hundred years ago by Pausanias. Mr. J. R. Steuart, in his 
travels in Asia Minor, examined the spot; and describes how Niobe still sits, 
enthroned in a niche hewn out of the rocky side of Sipylus, one hand folded over 
the other in the lap, and her head leaning on her right shoulder. This Niobe is 
still ‘ all tears;’ for the water trickles, as of old, over the face of the rock, from 
the springs of Achelous, by the couches of the Nymphs. Hence, there is less 
reason for doubting the parallel antiquity of the other local monuments con- 
nected with the story, and seen by Pausanias—the sepulchre of Tantalus, which 


he emphatically terms ‘worth beholding,’ and the throne of Pelops on moun- 
tain-top.” 


We have before referred to the tests applied to the interpretation of the 
Assyrian inscriptions by the Asiatic Society ; but this Report gives such a lucid 
account of the matter that we shall make no apology for transcribing it. 

‘“* A most important work has been undertaken, and the results of it made 
known to the world, by the Asiatic Society, whereby the question, whether or 
not any true key to the interpretation of these recondite inscriptions has been 
discovered, must, we think, be set at rest in the minds of any fair students 
capable of judging of ordinary evidence. We may be permitted to remark here 
that, up to the time of the trial which took place last summer before the Asiatic 
Society, and which we are about to describe, there had been no satisfactory 
means of testing how far the interpretations which had from time to time been 
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— of those monuments were accurate or imaginative; considerable 
iversities of reading the same inscription had from time to time been published 
by different scholars—nay more, the same students had not unfrequently on 
further researches varied much from their earlier interpretations, in some in- 
stances, too, changing the view they had given of the meaning of an individual 
inscription, within a short time after they had published their earlier transla- 
tions. Hence it was that, though the best informed on the subject steadily 
maintained the general truth of the process which had been adopted, many 
there were, including probably the great bulk of the public, who doubted, not 
without some reason, whether any of even the simplest and most historical 
inscriptions had been correctly deciphered. 

“ With a view of testing the accuracy as well as the coincidence of the trans- 
lations, it was suggested by Mr. Fox Talbot, and readily assented to by the 
Council of the Asiatic Society, that copies of the same inscription, which had 
been already lithographed for the Museum, should be transmitted to the four 
scholars who had made the most advance in the supposed interpretation of these 
writings, namely, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the Rev. Dr. Hincks, Mr. Fox Talbot, 
and M. Oppert, accompanied with a request, that they would return their several 
translations by a fixed day, in sealed packets, to the Asiatic Society: and that 
then a committee should assemble and open them, and having compared the 
results, should publish them to the world. These four gentlemen having agreed 
to furnish the required translations, some lithographed columns of an inscription 
from a cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser I. were forwarded to them, and on the return 
of the several translations to the Society, a committee, consisting of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Professor Whewell, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Grote, Rev. Mr. 
Cureton, and Professor H. H. Wilson, the President of the Asiatic Society, were 
nominated to compare them together, and to state the agreements or differences 
which they found in the several papers. It should be added that M. Oppert 

referred translating from a copy of the cylinder he had himself made while in 

ondon, and that as he wrote his translation in English, some difficulties were 
found in comparing his version with those of the other scholars, which would 
not probably have existed, had he made his translation in French, with which 
he would naturally have been more familiar than he was with English. 

“On the day appointed, those of the Committee who were in London attended 
at the opening of the sealed packets, and the separate reports of Messrs. Milman, 
Grote, Wilkinson, and Professor Wilson have been since published by order of 
the Asiatic Society. I can only here notice briefly the essential points of their 
several statements: thus Dr. Milman and Mr. Grote state, that “ having gone 
through this comparison, the examiners certify that the coincidences between 
the translations, both as to the general sense and as to the verbal rendering, 
were very remarkable. In most parts, there is a strong correspondence in the 
meaning assigned, and, occasionally, a curious identity of expression as to parti- 
cular words. Where the versions differed materially, each translator had, in 
many cases, marked the passage as one of doubtful or unascertained significa- 
tion. In the interpretation of numbers there was throughout a singular corres- 

mdence. By all the translators the inscriptions were understood to relate to 

ing Tiglath-Pileser, to his campaigns, the building and consecration of temples, 
and other royal acts; campaigns against nations bearing names mostly 
analogous to those known from the red Writings, and from other ancient 
authorities ; temples to deities with appellations bearing a close resemblance to 
those found in sine quarters. There was a constant recurrence of these words, 
names, and titles; yet a sufficient variety of words to test, to a certain degree, 
the extent of the knowledge claimed by the translators of the sound of the 
words, and of the language to which the words are supposed to belong. It is 
right, perhaps, to add that the closest coincidence was found between the 
versions of Colonel Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks, who are understood to have 
eg sow this study for the longest time and with the greatest assiduity. Mr. 

‘ox Talbot, who was later in the field, though on the whole mostly arriving at 
the same conclusions, was less positive and precise.’ 

“Sir Gardner Wilkinson states :—‘ My impression from a comparison of the 
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several passages in the different translations is: I. That the resemblance (ve 
often exactly the same, word for word) is so great as to render it unreasonable 
to suppose the interpretation could be arbitrary or based on uncertain grounds. 
II That the fact of certain passages, which were doubtful (either from the im- 
perfection of the inscription in those places, or from the difficulty of ascertaining 
the meaning), being marked doubtful in the different translations or left blank, 
accounts for some uncertainty or variation occurring in those parts. III. That 
some words, and names of persons, animals, objects, etc., being uncertain, could 
only be expected in any language not thoroughly known, especially in one where 
symbolic signs are often employed instead of phonetic words; and the occa- 
sional differences in the mode of interpreting some words and sentences may be 
considered as a guarantee of the fairness of the translators, especially when we 
find that the differences are uniform, the words and sentences so differing having 
the same meaning attached to them whenever they occur. IV. That the exact 
agreement of numbers in the translations is highly satisfactory, though itis true 
that these are written in the original by signs and not phonetically. V. That 
the similarity in the several translations is quite equal to what it would be in 
the translation of an ordinary historical inscription, written in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, made by a number of persons who, in this case, gave it quite inde- 
pendently of, and without any communication with, each other; and this com- 
parison I am disposed to make, as it is the most analogous case that I can 
suggest.’ 

ee Professor H. H. Wilson (the President of the Asiatic Society) states that: 
‘Of the four translations submitted, those of Mr. Fox Talbot and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson are entire; that of Dr. Hincks ay a twenty-eight of the fifty- 
four paragraphs into which the inscription may be divided, the copy in his pos- 
session having been received rather too late to allow of a more extended version. 
Dr. Oppert’s contains twenty-one paragraphs, being translated from an imperfect 
copy, taken by himself from a single cylinder, and that apparently defective. 
In both instances, however, although the translation of the whole has not been 
effected, yet there is quite enough to enable a conclusion to be drawn as to the 
amount of agreement or disagreement between the several translators, and the 
result is, upon the whole, a very remarkable coincidence. That they are all 
agreed, or nearly so, as to the powers of the characters, is established by their 
concurrent readings of the proper names, which they almost always express in 
as nearly the same manner as can be expected, when we consider the different 
values attached by different persons to the letters of our own alphabet. There 
is a remarkable instance of this in the readings of three of the translators 
(Hincks has not given the passage) of a series of thirty-nine names of countries 
in paragraph xxi. They are all rendered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Talbot, 
and Dr. Oppert in the same manner aging 3 with one or two doubtful excep- 
tions, as Elama, Amadana, Shiribili, and so forth; at the same time, however, it 
is to be observed, that this agreement is no doubt, in part at least, owing to 
their adoption of the values proposed previously by Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. 
Hincks. 

“ The agreement as regards the letters being established, it follows that the 
significant terms will be also similarly read, and this may be assumed to be the 
case from the frequent correspondence in the passages of the translations. It 
may be stated, generally, that with few exceptions, the main purport of each 
paragraph agrees. In some instances, the verbal expression of that purport is 
as close as can be reasonably expected from different translators, who may very 
safely express the same meaning in a somewhat different form of words; but in 
others it differs. The translators often admit that a particular passage is ob- 
scure, and it is obvious that the value of many common words has yet to be 
determined. As, for instance, where Tiglath-Pileser enumerates his exploits as 
a mighty hunter, Rawlinson makes his game ‘ wild buffaloes ; Talbot retains the 
original word, amsi; and Hincks makes them ‘ wild elephants.’ In the general 
sense of either killing or taking alive wild animals of some description or other, 
they are agreed. A fair example of agreement and disagreement will be found 
in the several translations of paragraphs Lu. and Lui., in which imprecations 
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are denounced upon any future princes, who may in any way deface the records, 
or tablets, or cylinders, of Tiglath-Pileser. 

‘Upon the whole, the result of this experiment,—than which a fairer test 
could scarcely be devised,—may be considered as establishing, almost defini- 
tively, the correctness of the valuation of the characters of these inscriptions. 
It is possible that further investigations may find something to alter or to add; 
but a great portion, if not the whole, may be read with confidence. It is some- 
what different with respect to the words of the language. The almost invari- 
able concurrence of the translators in the general sense of the several paragraphs 
shows that they are agreed to give the same interpretation to a very consider- 
able portion, if not the larger portion, of the vocabulary. At the same time the 
differences prove, that much remains to be effected before the sense of every 
term can be confidently rendered. Where so much, however, has been accom- 
plished, under such extraordinary difficulties, there is every reason to hope that 
the uncertainties which remain will be ultimately overcome.” 


“* Domine, quo Vadis?’—In a legend made use of by the early fathers, 
rather perhaps as a parable than as a history, we are told that when the Neronic 
persecution was at its height, 8. Peter was besought by the disciples not to 
expose himself to almost certain death by remaining in the city, but to take 
refuge in flight. He consented, but as he passed along the Appian way, about 
two miles from the city, he perceived an image of our Lord, apparently travel- 
ling in an opposite direction. ‘‘ Domine, quo Vadis?’—Lord, whither goest 
thou ?—was the Apostle’s exclamation. “I go to Rome,” was the sad answer, 
“to be crucified a second time.” The image then vanished, but the lesson sank 
deeply into Peter’s heart. He gravely turned round and re-entered the city, 
feeling that to desert his post was to crucify his Master a second time among 
men. Michael Angelo has commemorated this legend in one of his finest statues. 
But the truth it embodies has a commemoration far more permanent and uni- 
versal, for it is embodied in the experience of every Christian heart. ‘“ Domine, 
quo Vadis?” “ whither goest thou, Lord?” is the utterance which arises from 
us when flying from some duty; the eye is turned back, and sees on the way 
the pathetic face of our crucified Lord. For so it is, that as flinching from our 

st puts our Master to —_ shame—as the scandal incurred by his disciples is 
imputed by the world to him—so it is he whom we leave to undergo the cruci- 
fixion which we ourselves would avoid. When, therefore, we would turn aside 
from any cross, let us recollect, before it is too late, to turn round and see who it 
is who once again is ascending the road that leads towards Calvary. ‘ Domine, 
quo Vadis?’ and when we hear the reply, be it ours to exclaim, “ Lord, let me 
go to trial and even to death, so 1 may shew my love to thee, and wear thy cross 
among men.”—Lpiscopal Recorder. 


Christian Burial.—But the most characteristic feature in the Canterbury 
Chronicle is the history of the contest between the Augustinians and the monks 
of Christchurch respecting the right of sepulture, upon which all the wealth aud 
power of the monastery were founded. The idea that formed the corner-stone 
of this spiritual edifice is not yet extinct in Christendom. The abbey and its 
lands were universally admitted to belong to heaven, and by a very intelligible 

rocess of reasoning, that which so evidently belonged to heaven soon came to 
fe regarded as a part of heaven itself. Hence, in a superstitious age, the belief 
grew up that by being interred in so holy a soil men really obtained admission 
among the blessed. To what extent the abbots and monks laboured in establish- 
ing such a belief in the public mind, it is not easy to determine; but we may 
infer, without any breach of charity, that they did their utmost to bring men 
into this way of thinking. When the notion had been firmly rooted, riches 
flowed in upon the monastery in a perpetual stream. The monks died and were 
buried there,—and as they were supposed to be holy men, the worthy Jutes of 
Kent, having deposed their idols and taken to the new faith, hoped to obtain 
some share of their holiness by getting into posthumous contact with them. It 
must be obvious that among fierce and ignorant sinners repentance when it 
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came, generally towards the close of life, would produce an inclination to part 
with terrestrial wealth, especially when they could no longer enjoy it, in order 
to secure for themselves a place among the saints in Paradise. Another feeling 
also contributed its influence: if Hope keeps us company through life, and 
refuses to quit us even when we die, so also does Vanity. People love to be 
buried near kings and conquerors of the earth who have made secret places for 
themselves; and so the good folks of Kent were eager to have their remains 
deposited in the same sacred dust with Bertha and Liudhard, Ethelbert and 
Augustine, and all the other kings and archbishops who should ever wield the 
sceptre and crozier in that kingdom. Every year added to the melancholy 
beauty of the place. Sepulchre and cenotaph, urn and column, glowing in the 
light of painted windows, or — afar through silent cloisters and shadowy 
archways, imparted to the whole scene a venerable aspect, over which breathed 
the poetry of death. Accordingly, the fame of the monastery speedily over- 

assed the limits of Ethelbert’s realm, and inspired kings and nobles throughout 
Fngland with the wish to purchase a resting-place for their bones somewhere in 
its consecrated grounds.— Atheneum. 


Jesting with Scripture.—There is a practice which is fearfully common even 
among professors of religion, and from which, alas! ministers of the Gospel are 
not always free, which cannot be too severely condemned, as offensive to God, 
and injurious to the best interests of man. We allude to the practice of connec- 
ting ludicrous anecdotes with passages of scripture. We know by sad experi- 
ence, and we appeal to the experience of others for the confirmation of the 
remark, that, so lively is the impression which is often produced on the mind by 
the association of something grotesque with certain texts of the Bible, that such 
passages can hardly be read in the most serious moments, without bringing up 
to the mind some idea which it requires a strong effort to prevent it producing a 
smile. This is one abuse of sacred things not less displeasing to God, than under 
the Old Testament it would have been to desecrate from a holy to a common use, 
the sacred implements of the temple, the holy anointing oil, or the hallowed fire 
of the altar. If to put new wine into old bottles, or to sew a new patch on an 
old garment be unwise, incongruous, how much more 80, to prostitute the sacred 
words of inspiration to point a jest for the amusement of a social circle! To do 
So, in the presence of the young, is peculiarly injudicious. Here the maxim of 
the Roman satirist is especially applicable, Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 
Jeremy Taylor forcibly remarks on this subject: ‘Some men used to read Scrip- 
ture on their knees and many with their heads uncovered, and all good men with 
fear and trembling, with reverence and grave attention. For all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is fit for instruction, for reproof, for exhorta- 
tion, for doctrine, not for jesting; but he that makes that use of it, had better 
part with his eyes in jest, and give his heart to make a tennis-ball; and that I 
may speak the worst thing in the world of it, it is as like the material part of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man is to abusing him; and no man 
can use it, but he that wants wit and manners, as much as he wants religion.” 
New York Churchman. 


The Crossing of the Red Sea.—Professor Schleiden, at Jena, perhaps the 
most renowned among living botanists, has just published a highly interesting 
book on the Isthmus of Suez, and the Biblical tradition regarding the inter- 
mediate regions separating Egypt from Palestine. The learned professor, though 
anything but a believer in the Bible, freely avows, as the necessary conclusion 
of his researches, that the evidence of facts perfectly corresponds with the 
statements of Holy Writ. He is of opinion that the Jews, on their way from 
Egypt, did not pass what is to-day called the Red Sea, but laid their course 
through one of the Suez lakes formerly connected with the ocean. By this 
explanation the difficulties disappear which have been hitherto experienced in 
tracing the route of the Israelites from the Red Sea down to the borders of the 
Mediterranean. According to Professor Schleiden’s opinion, the way of the 
Jews, before passing the inland lake, lay a great deal more to the North than 
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ape y | conjectured, and afterwards was very naturally continued in the direc- 
tion of the seven rivers.—Berlin Correspondent of the Telegraph. 


Monastic Orders and Liberty.—Many modern historians imagine they dis- 
cover in the monastic orders more sympathy with liberty than in the secular 
clergy. This appears to us a very fallacious theory. By mere accident, the 
monks may have favoured the growth of independence; but, as a rule, the 
secular clergy, cultivating more habits and enjoying more rights in common 
with the nation, were far better disposed to promote its welfare. The monks 
were the Pope’s body-guard at Rome, and the chief instruments of his power 
abroad; and it was by them > that Hildebrand and his successors 
forged those spiritual chains by which they held for ages the mind of all Europe 
in subjection. The transition from the immensity of the result to the littleness 
of the means is startling. On the grand field of history, we find kings and 
emperors kneeling submissively at the Pontiff’s footstool. When we blow away 
the dust, and peer between the leaves of monastic annals, we find that the 
weapons by which triumphs so mighty were achieved, consisted of purple and 
gilded manuscripts, silken copes, silver crucifixes, palliums glittering with gems, 
bags of saints’ bones, chips from Aaron’s rod, fragments of the true cross, phials 
of Virgin’s milk, and green feathers from the wings of the Angel Gabriel.— 
Atheneum. 
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